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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department or the Interior, 

• Office of Education, 

Washington, D.C., Juns 1933 . 

Sir: The first State norma] school in America was founded by the 
colleagues of Horace Mann at Lexington, Maas. It waa legally 
established during the panic of 1837. The law which gave it birth 
passed in 1838, and the school opened in 1839. Later it waa moved 
to West Newton and still later to Framingham, where it still exists. 
This, the first State institution especially designed for the preparation 
of teachers, waa a specialised type of secondary school to which 
pupils who passed an exanpaation in common-school subjects were 
admitted. A few States still recognise high schools and jfinior col- 
legee as adequate teacher-preparatory institutions, but it is believed 
that such arrangements are now passing. 

In 1894 Massachusetts again took the lead, in »n>hing graduation 
from the high school necessary for admission to the normal schools. 

• This step auto m atical l y put these institutions on the college level. 
The presidents of these schools now undertook to establish the proper 
standards for t e a chin g. It was logical that they should find them- 
selves preparing teachers for a profession. In the meantime the 
universities and the liberal arts colleges gave some attention to 
teaching. Iowa began in 1873, and Michigan founded a of 

in 1879. In general, these schools prepared the high-school 
teachers and the normal schools prepared elementary school teachers. 

Since these early beginnings much progress has been made in the 
preparation of teacners. The majority of -the normal schools have 
increased the length 6f their curricula and have become degree- 
granting teachers colleges and nearly pll of the colleges and universi- 
ties have larger numbers of their graduates going into teaching than 
into any other line of work. It was only natural that such a diversity 
of teacher-educating agencies should raise^a great many controversial 
issues and that there should be numerous instances of overlapping 
and unnecessary duplication of effort. This waa evident at the 1916 
meeting of the National Education Association in Oakland, Calif., 
when the desirability of a survey was discussed and a committee to 
investigate its possibility was appointed. Dr. D. B. Waldo, president 

• of the Teachers College at Kalamazoo, was a member of that early 
committee. At the time of the appointment of the board of consult- 
ants of this Survey only he and Dr. Lord were still living and in 
active service. 
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letter or t^ansjuttal, 


The Seventy-first Congress authorized a survey of the education of 
teachers on a Nation-wide scope, which has been conducted during 
the last 3 years under the immediate direction of Dr. E. S. Evenden, 
professor of education; Teachers Collegd Columbia University, who 
has served as associate director. \ 

After the work of the Survey was organized it was apparent that 
only a limited number of studies could be undertaken with the time 
and funds available. .It was decided, therefore, to cooperate when- 
ever possible with individuals and organizations at work on any of 7 
the problems in the education of teachers which were not included 
for extensive treatment in the Survey. In this way the scope of the 
Survey was greatly extended and a number of very important prob- * 
lems were studied intensively which otherwise would have been 
omitted. This policy was also in conformity with the policy of the. 
Office of Education to supplement but not duplicate the work of . 

, individuals and- organizations in the field of education. 

• A number of separate studies concerning the education of teachers 
are contained in this volume of the Survey. Some were done by 
regular members of the Survey staff, 'Others by part-time members, 
and still others by Cooperating individuals. 

The following persons were responsible for one or more of the 
studies here reported: Benjamin W. Frazier, senior specialist in 
teacher training, Office of Education and coordinator for the Survey ; ■ 

Gilbert L. Betts, senior specialist in research in ttocher education on 
the Survey staff; Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education, 
Office of Education; Douglas Waples, professor of educational method, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago and head specialist 
in curriculum and library research; Ned H. Dearborn, then director 
of the Institute*of Education, New York University; Mabel Carney, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia • University ; 
and Thomas Alexander, professor of education, Teachers College, 

, Columbia University. ‘ 

In addition to those just mentioned 18 graduate students, candi- 
dates fg^ooc tors’ degrees in several universities, undertook and com- 
pleted studies in which the Survey cooperated. These studies are 
utilized in'some of .the special reports in this volyme or are summarized 
in part IX. ' 

Because these studies are so fundamental to a thorough under- 
standing of the problems connected with the education of teachers in 
the United States, I recommend 'that this volume be published as 
partof the report of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
Respectfully submitted. 

' Wm. John Cooper, 

* Commissioner . 

The Secretary of the Interior. 

» * * 



' FOREWORD 

* f 

Io any extensive study such as was undertaken in the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, two parte of the undertaking 
need to be^done as quickly as' possible, i One if? the preparation pf a 
complete bibliography of the field covered and the other is the prepara* 
Oon of its historical setting. The fin*t of these— ! the bibliography— 
was made ap immediate assignment for all members of the Survey 
staff and tl>e consolidated results of their efforts were published aa 
Volume I— Selected Bibliography on the Education of Teach el's. 

The second of these foundation studies— the preparation of the 
historical background for the Survey— was assigned to Benjamin W. 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, in the Office of Educa- 
tion, who, in connection' with his work in the Office of Education had 
assembled a large amount of historical material. His final report, a 
manuscript of 1,200 pages, is given here in greatly condensed form 
as part I, but many of his findings have been .used freely by those 
responsible for other sections of thp report who needed the historical 
setting for their specific problems. In Mr. Frazier’s treatment of 
the history of teacher education in the United State* he emphasized 
the development of certain trends or tendencies which are how affect- 
ing the teacher-education policies of this country. 

Another need which appeared early in the Survey waa for more 
satisfactory methods of measuring teaching success. After it was 
decided that neither the authorization. of the Survey nor its resources 
would justify an intensive experimental' study of measuring teacher 
success, Mr. Gilbert L. Betts, senior specialist in research in teacher 
education, was given the taak^bf reviewing and organizing the exten- 
sive literature on this subject and also of attempting to find, with* 
the data already available in the three cooperating cities of Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, a relationship between teacher 
merit (aa determined bV principals’ ratings and the progress of pupils) 
and teacher scores on/fcny or all elements in a battery of tests taken 
by the teachers. The results of these studies are reported in Pari II 
The Education of Teachers Evaluated Through the Measurement of 
Teaching Ability, 

Several studies, especially those connected with curricula and the 
w . a 7? “ teachers are prepared to meet their many responsi- 

bilities, brought out problems connected with provisions for the 
welfare of students and with various extraclass activities. It waa * 
therefore decided to make the question of student welfare a topic for 
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foreword 


special Survey study. The report of this study, part III, is the joty 
work Of Benjamin W. Brazier and Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in 
higher education, Office of Education, the former studying the provi- 
sions for student welfare in normal schools and teachers colleges, and 
the latter in 'colleges and universities. The variety in practice, the 
meagerness of the student welfare provisions in many schools, and 
the obviouB need to give more attention to the education of the 
whole student which this study revealed more than justifies the 
attention givgn to it. , • 

One of the certain results of the lengthening of curricula /or teachers 
has been an increased emphasis upon the library — its adequacy and 
its use. The opportunity was afforded the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers to cooperate with Douglas Waples, professor 
of educational method, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, in studies which he had under way which would throw more 
light bcfth upon the adequacy and the use Of college libraries by teach- 
ers and prospective teachers. These studies hadbeen undertaken as ~ 
parts of investigations of the Committee on Reading Interests and 
Uabits of*Adulte, of the American Association fot Adult Education 
and the American Library Association, and had been subsidized by 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Graduate Library School of' the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, an d the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. By assisting in the collection of additional data 
from teachers and prospective teachers and the tabulation of these 
additional returns, it was possible to enlarge these two studies so that 
they contributed $o the wofk of the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. The results of these two 'studies are presented in 
parts IV and V of this volume. 

During the years since the World War, the period of preservice 
education of teachers has been lengthened by from l^to 2 years in the 
different States. In order to. meet the increased requirements many 
teachers in service have continued their professional education by 
means of ^attendance at summer sessions, extension, and correspond- 
ence courses. If, as now seems evident, the in-service education of . 
teachers shifts in its emphasis from the “upgrading" of the unpre- 
pared teacher which characterized the decade just past to the pro- 
fessional stimulation 3f teachers with more adequate - preservice 
preparation, the importance of in-service education of teachers will 
be increased rather than diminished. Ned H. Dearborn, director of 
the Institute of Education, New York University, conducted the 
Survey investigation of the in-service education of teachers. In this, 
investigation he wan assisted by several graduate students in New 
York University. Tneee contributions are acknowledged in Fart VI 
The In-Service Eduqation'of Teachers, which contains Dr. Dearborn's 
report on this significant topic. ‘ 


One of the largest groups of teachers in the United States at this 
time and one of the groups which, although it pflbents many diffi- 
cult problems in the education of its members, has been more neglected 
• than any other group of teachers is the rural school group. A num- 
ber of factors — social, economic, and educational — are at the present 
time operating to bring this group forcefully to the attention of those 
responsible for teacher-education programs. Mabel Carney, professor 
of education. Teachers College, Columbia University, because of her 
leadership in this field, was asked to analyz^ and summarize the data 
concerning rural school teachers obtained in connection with the 
various Survey studies. It whs considered desirable to emphasize 
the needs of this particular group of teachers by giving their problems 
more detailed treatment than was accorded those of other school 
groups. Thg reasons for .this are apparent in Professor Carney's 
report — Part VII, The Preparation of Teachers for Rural Schools. 

Although the Survey was organized and authorized for the purpose 
of studying the education of teachers in the United States it. is read- 
ily admitted that our educational practices are affected by those of 
other countries. It was, thought desirable, therefore, to include a 
brief study of more recent developments in the education of teachers 
in other countries, particularly those in Europe. Educational prac- 
tices in several of the European nations have changed as rapidly and 
as radically as have their political organizations. The directions in 
which these chahges are moving and the extent to which new content 
and methods of teaching are being introduced ^fcre of direct concern 
to those responsible for constructing curricula for the education of 
teachers in the United States. Thomas Alekander, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, because of . his 
many contacts with the field of comparative education was asked to 
prepare a brief statement of present European practices in the educa- 
tion of teachers. He was assisted in the collection and preparation 
of material by Dr. John W. Carr, professor of education, Duke Uni- 
versity. Acknowledgment is also made for sections of the jnaterial 
to Dr. Ruth E. McMurry, assistant professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Miss GretchenM. Switzer, asso-< 
ciate in New College, Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
statements on Comparative practices are included in part VIII and 
deserve the thoughtful consideration of all American educators re- 
sponsible for the education of teachers. 

As explained in the Commissioner's Letter of Transmittal, the Sur- 
vey cooperated with a number of individuals in studies which supple- 
mented the studies undertaken by the Survey. Most of these Vere 
studies for the doctor's degree in various universities and those which 
were completed or for which findings were available at the time that 
this report was submitted to the printer are briefly summarized in 


XVI * 
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part IX. These summaries give~fr few of the mnra finjjjp 

and something of the methods by which the studies were 
Interested individuals may consult these studies for the detailed 
findings which apply to their subjects or their type of institution. 

' The studies presented in this volume represent valuable data which 
were secured in nearly every case through the cooperation and pro* 
fessional goodwill of many individuals working in the field of educa- 
ting teachers. The number of individuals and organizations whose 
cooperation/ made this voliufee possible is so large that the list can- 
not be presented. Twenty-two questionnaires or data sheets request- 
ing needed information are represented in the studies reported in thii 
volume. Fortunately, most of these requests went to different, indi- 
viduals. ^However, there was some unavoidable duplication in which 
the same individual was called upon for data in connection with 
inore than one of the studies. 

Special mention should however be made at this* point of the coop- 
eration of the Office of Education in making it possible for some of 
the members of the regular staff to worjc on Survey projects and for 
others to give valued assistance on many of the separate investiga- 
tions. Three other groups gave a larger amount of time in supply- 
ing data than was generally true for those in this volume. They 
were the teachers and administrative officers of the three cities, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Baltimore, and Philadelphia, who contributed to the 
material presented in part II. 

In behalf of those responsible for the Survey, I wish to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to the thousands of individuals whose replies 
are incorporated in one or more of the reports in this volume. 

E. S. Evenden, 
Associate Director. 
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SPECIAL SURVEY STUDIES 

PART I. HISTORY OF THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 1 

CHAPTER I % 

EARLY BACKGROUND: BEGINNINGS OF 
TEACHER PREPARATION TO 1839 

Religious, political, social, and economic factors . — The American 
colonies, most of which were established between 1607 and 1682, were 
influenced in their educational outlook and activities chiefly by the 
contemporary ideas and practices of England, the country from which 
the majority of the colonists came. The influence of other western 
European countries was felt, but was usually most marked in timitAd 
geographical areas. Provisions for schooling made by the early 
settlers, handicapped as they were by a difficult physical environment 
and # by the unstable and primitive living conditions of a pioneer 
oountry, appear when judged by modern standards to have txjen 
exceedingly meager. For 2 centuries or more the matter of speCUio 
professional education of teachers was given almost no attention. 
More basic tasks confronted the colonies and early States. The 
battles to establish free, tax-supported public schools were yet to be 
won. Only after the victories were gained could the establishment 
of State-supported teacher-preparation institutions be brought about. 

As in Europe, the church was predominantly the institution of early 
America through which not only th$ religious but to a marked extent 
the educational heritage also, was preserved and extended. Its 
existence operated toward the advancement of the whole idea of com- 
mon-school education. The ability to read the Bible and other relig- 
ious writings was deemed essential by the do minan t. Pro test ant 
churches, and the establishment of elementary schools was motivated 
by the Hears to impart this ability to all the people. Later, the 

1 Tbie part oftheOnrvay repeat waa prepared by BeoJamlnW. Fr*sJar,eealv«pedtlistinteochertrmlnli¥ 

9i the Offloe of Education, and aatfetant to the director of the Sarny. The study A taken from a much 
> history of the pm fre rinti e l odnoetloa of toncbcra prepared lor the pnrpoooo of the 8arrey ami 
“ ^ fnatkaStj all topics dlecoaoed la thla pvt of the Surrey report bora bean greatly 
1 1 P o mbv tasted tn the larger etody have been omitted entirely. Leek of vpoee elao 
^ Ar documentation than that given In the original study, which about fiOO 
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general needs of the people made these educational provisions even 
more important. 

The story of the progress of educational legislation in New England 1 
and elsewhere has often been focounte^ and will not be repeated here. 
Interest in educational legislation for the benefit of the people as a 
whole grew with especial rapidity after 1820. It was most marked in 
Calvinistic New England, and in New York; and it was in these 
regions that the normal schools were first established. In Rhode 
Island and most of the Middle or Southern States either the parochial 
or pauper school idea, or an indifferent attitude toward public educa- 
tion prevailed. The Western States in4arge part followed the educa- 
tional traditions of the regions from which their inhabitants came, as 
illustrated by the States of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin, where 
New England influences were strong, and where early efforts were 
likewise marked in the cause of public education. 

Nature of early elementary, secondary, and collegiate institutions. — In 
earlier colonial days the Bible, a little reading and writing, and lees 
arithmetic, constituted most of the materials of elementary instruc- 
tion. Memory work and drill were stressed. The status of element- 
ary education in 1839 was still low, though methods of teaching were 
being gradually improved, the content of instruction was expanding, 
and more attention was given to the schools in general. 

The earliest forerunner of the American secondary schools was the 
Latin grammar school. First established in Boston in 1635, it was 
the outstanding middle school of this country for a long period, per- 
sisting in considerable numbers until near the close of the eighteenth 
century. The schooling given was definitely of the classical type. As 
in England, the services of this school were confined to rather distinct 
social classes. Preparation for college wa$ stressed.* * While many 
teachers, especially in the middle schools, deceived their general prep- 
aration in the Latin grammar schools, the specific education of teachers 
was not undertaken in them. 

• As the limitations of the Latin grammar school became increasingly 
evident toward the time of the Revolution, a second and more widely 
serviceable institution, the academy, arose. An interesting innova- 
tion was made when the Academy and Charitable School of the 
Province of Pennsylvania was chartered in 1753. Benjamin Franklin, 
in presenting a plan for its establishment made specific mention of the 
need of teacher preparation: 

8. • * • a number of the poorer sort will hereby be qualified to act u 
schoolmasters in the country, to teach children reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
grammar of their mother tongue, ahd being of good morals and known character, 

• Martin, Osorio H. Tbs iTofatlon of tbs Maaaaobnaette PobUo- School Sjsteta— A. Hlrtdriaal Skatch 
Now York. N.Y., D. Applaton * Co., 18M. 3M p. 

• Brown, Elmar I. Tb* Making <d Our Middla Schools; An Account of tba Doveiopmantofflseoauiirr 
Education in tba United States. Now York, N.Y., lampnsna, Groan a Co- 1907. pp. >1-71 
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may Be recommended from the academy to country schools for that purpose — the 
country suffering very much at present for want of good schoolmasters * * * *.* 

The academy constituted the dominant middle school in 1839, and 
continued to grow in influence until about the middle of the century. 
While usually supported privately and controlled by local boards, 
many of the academies were subsidized by public taxation or land 
endowment. County support was common. Tuition was usually 
charged. One of their most characteristic activities was preparation 
for college. Although Latin was usually taught, and Greek frequently, 
the curriculum was expanded much beyond the limits reached in the 
older Latin grammar schools, and some of the academies in size and 
number of courses reached the proportions of small colleges. When 
teacher preparation had its beginnings, it was natural for the people 
to look to the academies as a possible Agency to forward this activity. 

The high school, a more democratic institution than the academy, 
was established in 1821. While this institution contributed little 
during the period td the development of the specific preparation of 
teachers, it eventually superseded the academies, and its advent 
marked an important step in. the democratization of education. 

Only nine colleges were eetablisMd during the colonial period: 4 
in the New England States, 4 in the Middle Atlantic States, and 1 in 
Virginia. All were denominational, although public support was 
given most of them at one time or another. By 1839, the nine col- 
leges of colonial days had increased tenfold- or elevenfold in number.* 
Many of the institutions then called colleges, however, were hard 
pressed to live up to the name, and large numbers of them have 
since gone out of existence.* While the first normal schools emphat- 
ically were not colleges, the growth of colleges set a precedent of a 
sort for the establishment of normal schools. 

Many teachers in the I^tin grammar schools, academies, and high 
schools received their general education in the colleges, though the 
primary purpose of the latter/was to educate mirfesterS and, to a less 
extent, members of the other professions, including college teachers. 
The upper economic classes were favored by the private tuition 
colleges. In 1839, only about one-third of the State universities of 
today had been established, and most of them were small and poorly 
supported. The subjects taught in the colleges were formal, tradi- 
tional, and limited in scope. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, natural science, oratory, general 
history, ethics, philosophy, and religion led among the subjects 
offered. Women did not attend the colleges in any considerable 

• Bcpflntad in Wlokwafanm, Jamw P. A HUtory of Education in Pannay Irani*. Lancaster, Pa, 
loqtxirtr Pnbliihlnc Co.. IBM. p. BOl 

• List ctoa in Anurfaan Annals of ZdootMon, t: S1B-1& May IBM. 

• For a Ustjof tfa* that hart psrdfftsd to tbs prsssnt tima, tss Ttwkstmry, Donald G Tbs 

Foandlnf of Anfisas CoOofiS and UniTtrsitfes Bsfovs tbs Civil War. Nnr York. N.Y., Tt pob f 
OoO** Qdntb Ustanlty, 19BL pp. tt-M. (Coatribotkmi to Eduoation. ns. M.) 
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numbers until the century was well under way. The institutions 
were usually small, and were controlled predominantly by the several 
competing church denominations. 

Qualifications of 'teachers. — Judged solely by modem standards, 
the status of common-school teachers before the establishment of the 
first normal schools was everywhere extremely poor; that of the 
teachers of the Latin gra mm a r schools and academies was somewhat 
better. Specific professional preparation of teachers was almost un- 
known. The academic preparation of the typical elementary teacher 
included little more than nominal mastery of the subjects he taught 
in the elementary schools. Salaries were very low, the school term 
was short, teacher tenure brief, physical conditions for freshing bad, 
the prestige of teachers low, the theory of teaching antiquated, and 
methods of teaching Wasteful. 

Concerning the different classes of persons who engaged in teaching 
in 1829, 10 yeare before the first State normal schools were opened, 

Samuel R. Hall haa this to say: 

* 

• * • A portion of thorn who engage in teaching are such aa have received 
no instruction, except what they derived from common schools • * * The 
employment is little more respectable, in their estimation, than manual labour, 
and they inquire for, and usually find, a backward school. • • * g uc h guy 
perhaps have studied the branches required by law, but have not a thorough 
' knowledge of any. They have “gone through" arithmetic, while probably 
scarcely a rule is understood • * *. Of English grammar, their knowledge : 
is equally superficial * • •. Other branches may have been attended to 

in the same superficial manner • • •. 

Another class of teachers are those, who, in addition to the benefi ts of tbs 
district school, have resorted to an academy for a single season. • * • Some 
are instrumental in raising the character of their schools, while others do more 
harm than good • • •. Yet all lack instruction in those things which regard 
the business of teaching. 

There is another class who engage in teaching for a season, for the “ v » of 
pecuniary compensation. They are preparing for college, or are members of 
college, when they are from 12 to 16 years of age, and while they are paying 
exclusive attention to classical studies • • • their qualifications for instruct- 

ing a district school with success, are not better than those who were included 
in the class before mentioned, and they are perhaps even inferior. T 


The application of modern standards renders it easy to become 
too critical of teachers in pioneer days. Teachers, like institutions, 
are the products of the particular social order of their day, and a 
century or more ago doubtless met tQ a reasonable degree the demands 
of the great mass of people and bf the particular stage of civilization 
they represented and served. Then, as today, teachers constituted 
a fair cross section of the population as a whole.* 4 

Certification of teachers . — Certification of teachers in some form has 
existed almost from the beginning of organised elementary schools. 


’HftU, 
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Evidences of the practice in its simplest forms may be found in church 
schools in Europe in the early Middle Ages.* During colonial days 
in this country, local ministers and town authorities assured them* 
selves that applicants were "sound in faith" and possessed at least a 
smattering of knowledge of the subjects to be taught.* The require- 
ments for conjoined civil and ecclesiastical teaching licenses may 
be found as early ‘as 1645 and thereafter in the Dutch schools of New 
Netherlands. 1 * 

While certification practices were gradually taken over by civil 
authorities, requirements were everywhere low in 1836, and for a long 
time thereafter^Even the requirements that were set up were laxly 
administered ; despite the legal requirements, the examinations appear 
to have been perfunctory, when they were given at all. 'Horace 
Mann said in his first annual report that "from facts which have 
come to my knowledge, I am constrained to believe that, in twor 
thirds at least of the towns in the commonwealth, [a very important] 
provision of the law is more or less departed from." 11 

Practically all the agencies issuing certificates were purely local, 
and the certificates had local validity only. District control predom 
in a ted. The movement toward county and eventually State control 
was to gain greatest strength during the periods to come. Certifies-' 
tion served chiefly as a safeguard against the admission of hopelessly 
incompetent or undesirable teachers; and the modern practice had 
not been attained whereby certification is utilized as an instrument 
by which levels of qualifications may be successively forced upward, 
and the effectiveness of instructional services and the professional 
status of teachers be thefeby improved. 

Establishment of the first teacher^preparation institutions in Amer- 
ica .— The first noteworthy advocacy of teacher preparation in this 
country was for the establishment of "a public grammar school in 
each county of the State • * • in order to fit young gentle- 

men for college and school-keeping", the head of which would 
examine and reoommend schoolmasters. The author was anony- 
mous; possibly the essay was by Elisha Ticknor. 1 * Later, Prof. 
Denison Olmstead, of Tale College, in a commencement address at 
that institution in 1816, made an appeal for a free State-supported 


• Cobber ky, EUwood P. Ron ding in tho History W Education. Boston, M— , Houghton Mifflin 
Oo„ m pp. IM-Ml 
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“seminary for schoolmasters. ,m Prof. James L. Kingsley (1823), 
William Russell (1823), Thomas H. Gallaudet (1825), Walter r! 
Johnson (1825), Henry E. Dwight (1829), Chanes C. Brooks (1835 
and later), Calvin E. Stowe (1837), and others spoke or wrote upon 
the subject. 14 

The first institutions that prepared teachers in any specific fashion 
were of four types: Private academies or seminaries, private normal 
schools, State-subsidized academies or teachers seminaries, and 
State-controlled and State-supported normal schools. Beginnings 
were made in the colleges, but they were too few to give consideration 
at T this time, and will be discussed in the period to follow. 

The first American advocates of teacher-preparation institutions, 
for the first 2 decades or more of the nineteenth century, knew little 
or nothing about the foreign normal schools which preceded the 
establishment of normal schools in this country. After, About 1825, 
however, visitors abroad brought back aooounts of the German 
schools; and their reports added force to prior movements for the 
establishment of normal schools in the United States. Elements in 
the German pattern were adopted by the first normal schools, but 
considerable credit for originality is due the first advocates of these 
schools 'in America. 1 * ** 17 Both the elementary school and the 
academy contributed certain elements in curricula or organisation to 
the new institution, much of the work of which was no more than 
review courses in the American elementary school subject matter of 
the times. 

The academy constituted the first significant agency in this coun- 
try, before the advent of the State normal schools, to attempt the 
specific professional education of teachers on any considerable scale. 
Begin nin gs are said to have beeri made at Zion Parnassus Academy, , 
near Salisbury, N.C., in 1785; at Westtown Boarding School, estab- 
lished by the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania in 1799; and at 
Nazareth Hall in the same State in 1807. Later, some attention was 
given to teacher preparation in similar institutions in many other 
States. 

The normal school commonly accepted as the first in thi* country > 
was a private institution founded by Rev. Samuel R. Hall at Concord, 
Vt., in 1823. 1 * The institution continued operations at Concord until 


■ Qordy, John P. IUoo and Growth of tha Normal School Idaa in tba Unltad OS. Gorwn- 

mant Printing Office, Ml. p. 16. (Borooo of Kdneetkw (now Offleo of Kdnoatfan). Circular of Interna- 
tkm, No. 1, 1 ML) 

14 Ibid., pp. *-17. 
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1850. Lectures on school-keeping were given by Hall, and a clan of 
young pupils constituted a “model school." Hall was him«Jf a 
successful teacher, and he had been working toward the better prepa- 
ration of teachers for a number of years. In 1829 he published the 
first American textbook on education, Lectures on School-Keeping, 
which was widely used in many States during the following decades. 

In 1830 Hall moved from Concord to Andover, Maas., where he 
opened a “teachers seminary” in connection with Phillips Academy. 
The normal or teachers course was 3 years in length. Based largely 
upon the usual academy- courses, it was designed to give students an 
education preparatory to the work of the professional teaching 
ooiflse. 1 ' * Instruction in the common branches and special lectures 
in the “art of teaching” were offered. The boys department of the 
academy constituted a model school.” In 1837 Hall moved to 
Plymouth, N.H., where he opened still another seminary for teachers, 
and followed this by a similar one at Craftsbury, Vt., in 1840. Thus 
for at least 17 years, this early “teacher of teachers” labored, a 
pioneer in teacher preparation in this country. 

By 1836, teachers' seminaries were in existence in several States. 
Usually these unite were “departments” of academies. In addition 
to a numbet of academies in New York and' Massachusetts, one or 
more were located in Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Illinois, and 
other States. 1 * 

The institutions in New York and those later in Wisconsin perhaps 
best illustrate the growth of teacher preparation in State-subsidized 
academies. The Regents of the University, and certain govern- 
mental and ‘ other leaders of the times, were concerned with the 
development of means for the preparation off teachers in New York 
at least as early as 1821. The academies established by the regent* 
began to prepare teachere after a fashion before legislative recognition 
or support was accorded such activities. The Regents in referring to 
academies in their report to the legislature in 1821, stated: “It is to 
these seminaries that we must look for a supply of teachers for the 
common schools.” In 1826, Governor DeWitt Clinton recommended 
the establishment of a seminary for teachers, and an act which was 
passed in 1827 increasing the literature fund contained a provision, 
probably for the first time in this country, designed “to promote the 
education of teachers.”*** 4 ’In 1831, two academies, Canandaigua and 

• » 177-479, 1*«. 
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St. Lawrence (Pgtadam) offered courses in “principles of teaching." 
Other academies soon followed, and the first law passed in America 
rTut ^ r * n & provision for the education, in separate departments, of 
teachers for the common schools was passed in New York in 1834.* 
V«y early practices and offerings in teacher preparation in the 
better academies may be illustrated by those of Canadaigu/aa re- 
ported by this academy to the regents of the university in 1834: 

• • • About four yean linos, a teachers department was organised on the 

following plan: 1st That those young gm thaw wfafi entered thk school to 
prepare themselves for teachers, should enter the classes pursuing these branches 
in which they wished, or it was deemed necessary, to perfect IhmrariiTtn la 
these classes the instruction is to be Tory extended and 3d* The 

to be organised into a class and to receive s specific course o t Instruction on 
the following plpn: To meet fire evenings each week end spend two or three 
hours together. On three evenings of each week, HaO’s Lectures on 8chooi- 
keeping are recited till the book is finished and thoroughly reviewed. The 
lessons are short, and the time is filled up by the instructor in further illustrstioe 
of the subject, and by promoting inquiry and q£ 

remaining evening of the week is devoted to the consideration 0 i a series of sub- 
jeets ; one being discussed on each evening. Each member of the dam brings in s 
written mbject • • •. Mutual conversation is — >H forth • e • 
The subjects discussed on them evenings are nearly the following, and In the order 
mentioned: 

1. The defects in oommoa ' 

2. The dreumstanoes which restrain and discourage the efforts of the 

teacher. 

'*• The best modes of teaching the alphabet, reading and spelling. 

„ * Tto best modes of teaching arithmetic, and the best bofikt 

t. The best mod sdjo f teaching geography. 

A. The best modes of teaching Rn giuii grammar. 

7. The best m odes of teechlng writing and of pens. 

8. Pestaioui and his mode of instruction. 

9. Government of achook 

10. Best method of arresting the attention of pupils. Substitution of signs, 

he., for tha ordinary questions in tdboob 

11. How to teach composition. 

12. What plane can the teacher adopt to render his labors mors extensively 

useful to his pupils? This inquiry is designed to embrace the forma- 
tiota of school lyeeums, school libraries, the circulation of periodicak 
relating to education, he. 
l8. Const{uctioo of school houses. 

# of instruction k de si gn ed to eontinue one quarter of each year 

to 9 

# 

The number of toschen who have been through a regular course in the teachers' 
department during tbflut four yean is about sixty.* 

The academies were content with a single course in pedagogy* 
namely, princ iples of teaching. 17 The academic* gave litUe or do 
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attention to student teaching. The preparation of teachers was not 
their primary objective. 

Massachusetts was the first State to establish full State support 
and control of normal schools. James O. Carter, sometimes called 
the “father of normal schools" (a title that has also been applied to 
Charles Brooks) was a prominent leader in the movement for several 
years. In 1835, he was elected a member of the legislature, and aa 
chairman of the committee on education drafted the bill providing for 

the first State board of education in Massachusetts, established 
in 1837.* 

Horace Mann was appointed secretary of the new board of education 

in the same year, and his outstanding work in this offioe oondnued 
until 1848. The competency of teachers of the State was one of his 
first interests.* Governor Lincoln’s messages to the legislature in 
1836 and again in 1837 reoo mm ended normal schools. Carter pre- 
sented a memorial in 1837. Chariea Brooks, Who had awakened gen- 
eral interest in the subject throughout the State, and Horsoe Mum 
addressed the legislature on the subject in 1838. Their combined 
influence Iras largely responsible for the action thereafter taken. A 
private arisen, Edmund Dwight, had offered through Horace VUnn 
as secretary of the board, the sum of $10,000 conditional upon the 
provision by the legislature of a like amount. The gift was aooepted * 
On May 30, 1838, the establishment of the first State echoed, 
to be located in Plymouth County, was authorised. It was opened 
at Bridgewater in 1840. On December 28, 1838, Lexington was 
selected as the location of another normal school — the first State 
normal school in America. It was opened July 3, 1839, under the 
principalahip of Cyrus Peirce* 



CHAPTER II 


ESTABLISHMENT AND GROWTH OF NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, AND NORMAL DEPARTMENTS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, FROM 1839 
TO 1865 


During the quarter century which ended with the close of the Civil 
War, growth in number of teacher-preparation institutions and units 
was not nearly so rapid as in later periods. Something of a. struggle 
was necessary to secure even small advances, and the teacher-prepara* 
tion programs of 4he several States .were undertaken largely upon an 
experimental basis. Nevertheless, important beginnings were made. 

GENERAL FACTORS CONDITIONING TEACHER PREPARATION 


The population of the United States more than doubled between 
1840 and 1870. The country was still preponderantly rural, although 
the number of inhabitants in* cities was increasing rapidly! In 1870, 
there was a total enrollment in the public schools of 6,871,522 students, 
of whom 6,701,295 were in thq elementary schools. Thus the problem 
of teacher preparation was still chiefly concerned with prospective 
elementary teachers or elementary teachers in service. 

The estimated national wealth of the country was increasing more 
rapidly in proportion than the population. The total amount 
trebled from 1850 to 1870, and the amount per capita more than 
doubled during the 20 years. 1 The expenditures per capita for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as late as 1870 amounted to only 
81.64 annually K less than one-elevenjth of U»e figure today. 1 

Growth of State support and control of schools continued steadily. 
By the first of the period, centralization of educational control within 
the State was beginning to make substantial gains over the decentral- 
ized local -district system. The growth of publio elementary and 
secondary schools, the raising of certification requirements for 
teachers, and the establishment and effective control of normal schools 
could be attained in fullest measure only after strong centralized State 
departments of education were set up that could work intelligently 
for the advancement of publio education. 

Only 4 States had established State boards of education before 
1850. By 1889, there were 28 such organizations among the 38 

■ US, Barm of Vortfco end DmtS Ooaum*. Statitftanl Attract «f the O sited State*, ML 
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States.* Many of them confined theig attention to business and 
related matters. In 18 12, the office of State superintendent of 
schools was growing slowly. Its duties were often performed by the 
secretary of State. However^ with the assumption of office in Massa- 
chusetts by Horace Mann in 1837, and by Henry Barnard in Connec- 
ticut (1830), and Rhode Island (1843) a new concept of the possibilities 
of this office arose. These great leaders set patterns of supervision, 
educational organisation, and State leadership emulated H>y their 
successors and followers in other States for more than a half oentury .* 

The growing municipalities likewise became interested in the organi- 
se tion of their achoola, and the city superin tendency was established 
ss the cities grew in numbers and size. Before 1839, the office was 
usually filled by a layman, commonly unpaid, or by an "inspector” 
whowas usually not a professional schoolman. Of the 8$ cities with 
populations of 8,000 or more in 1850, about a dozen had established 
this' office. 

STATUS OF TEACHERS; CERTIFICATION 

^ ‘ 

Status of teacturs. — The qualifications of typical elementary teachers 
were represented throughout the period by upper elementary school 
preparation. Even normal school graduates, who were relatively 
limited in numbers, typically could claim little more than a ceftain 
amount of secondary school preparation, plus limited professional 
work. In Massachusetts, where conditions were not far from the 
best, salaries of men teachers in 1839H10 averaged $33.08 per month; 
and salaries of women teachers, $12.75.* The status of teachers 
improved very slowly. There were not enough normal schools, 
normal departments, or J^&chers' institutes to do more than make 
good beginnings tbward meeting almost universal needs for tr ain ed 
teachers. However, many bookq were written on education and 
means of improving schools. State association journals multiplied 
in numbers. Some noteworthy publications, such as the early Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, later called the Am erican Annals of Educa- 
tion, and Henry Barnard's American Journal of Education were 
established. Various private societies and associations for the pro- 
motion of schools were organized, and the teachers themselves began 
to organise State and other groups which contributed to their pro- 
fessional improvement. The National Teachers’ Association, later 
called the National Educational (Education) Association, held its 
first organization- meeting in 1857.* 
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12 NATIONAL BUB^lpT OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Certification of teachere .^ Changes in niethods of certification of 
teachers and itythe requirements made were slow. Often the regula- 
tions were laxly enforced 1 * * 4 . Certification by examination in the com- 
mon elementary .school subjects predominated. The most outstand- 
ing movements in certification were, first, the gradual centraliza- 
tion of control in larger administrative units (from the district to the 
county or city, and to a limited degree, to the State); and, second, 
the gradual elevation of the requirements made for licenses to teach. 
From exceedingly indefinite requirements each State passed first to 
the stage in which evidences of proficiency in language, writing, and 
arithmetic were required. Grammar, geography, physiology, United 
States history, and eventually theory and practice of teaching were 
added as time passed. 7 

Beginnings toward the recognition of normal school and college 
preparation as a basis for certification were made in Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. Certification by examina- 
tion, however, remained the rule ; and even within the same State 
certificates quite often had no validity outside the local district, county 
or city in which they were granted. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND GROWTH OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

After thfeappening of the first State normal school at Lexington, 
Mass., in 1839, similar institutions were established from .time to time 
in this and other States. The location of institutions, and dates, of 
their legal establishment and opening are shown in table 1. 

Tablb 1, — State normal tchoolt opening between 18S9 and 1886, indueive 1 1 


State and location of Institution 



Measaohusetts: 

Lexington (West Newton, Framingham) 

Barre (Westfield) 

Bridgewater 

Now York: Albany j i 

Connecticut: New Britain... 1 . 

Michigan: Y pollen 1 1 

Meiwachusatta: Salem 

Rhode Island: Providence.... 

New Jereey: Trenton 

Illinois : Normal 

Minnesota: Winona - 

New York: Oswego 

California: MrPrangsco (San Jose).* * 

Maine: Farmington 

i: Imports. 


Data 


1 Dates ar* taken from State laws, statutes, etc.; earliest os 

available re te noce using date baaed upon legislative enactments is 

Schools, pp. 117-62. 


e using data , 

Operating in the Location of 8tate Normal 
» Pennsylvania through the am of 1857 


1838 

1880 

1838 

1880 

1838 

1840 

1844 

1 1844 

1840 

1850 

1840 

I860 

1858 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1855 

1865 

1857 

1857 

1851 

1800 

1851 

4 1801 

1883 

1803 

1868 

1804 

1868 

*1805 

torts. An easily 


The Factors 


1 as State normAsohoola, without State aid durlu thh 
► (1861), and Mansfield (18*2). (Sea Wickerth*™;/*™* 

- t ... i Pennsylvania, pp. 522-28) The State Normal School of Louisiana (New 

Orleans) exists d to this period from 18& to 1881 
& Training classes established In academies In IBM. 

4 Ofttytramtag school ontfl 1885, when It was mede a State normal eshooL State aid author**) In 1M. 
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In order to ascertain the nature and extent of courses of study, the 
administrative regulations and practices of the schools, and other 
data, search was undertaken of all, the normal school catalogs or 
reports published between 1837 and 1865 available in the library of 
the Office of Education and in the Library of Congress. 1 

The establishment of State normal schools during the period was 
usually brought about only after considerable preliminary agitation 
and effort, and even when established, their existence was precarious. 

J The very modest appropriations for their maintenance were usually 
made by the legislatures for a year or so at a time. A single building, 
often an old one, was almost universally all that was provicfc, if 
public schools used for observation or practice are not considered. 
Dormitories were rarely provided until the close of^the period, and 
their establishment appears to have come only when lodging .places 
in the village or town homes had reached their capacity. v 

ft 'formal school curricula and courses . — A fair illustration of courses 
of study of the times is given in table 2, which reproduces the entire 
catalog. statements concerning courses of study given by Westfield, 
Mass.> in 1847, and in 1867. ' ~ 


• Massachusetts. State nor ma l school, Wart Newton. Circular and racist* • • • July 1 339 to 
Daoambar 1346. Gteural catalogue, IBM. 3 ▼. 

Framingham Catalogue and circular, 1663, 1361. It. 

— .WrtiMd. Catalogue, 1846-46, 1366-66, 1303, 1361. 6 ▼. 

Bridgewater. Catalogue, 1640-4666, 1349-1366. 9 t. • 

Naw York. Bute normal school, Albany. Annual racist* and drcular, 1346, 1847. Quinquennial 
register and drcular, 1364, 1883, 1381, 1364. 6 ▼. 

..V Annual Reports of tbs asacutlTa committee, 1346, 1343, 186*41, 1363-63, 1366. 7 ▼. 

Connecticut State normal school, New Britain. Ptrrt annual drool* (136(4. Reprinted In Barnard, 
Henry. Norma) eobpols and otter institutions, agendas, end means dartened for the professional education 
of teachers. p. 47-60. Cam, Tiffany and Co., 1361. 

Annual Raports of the trustee*, 1361, 1366, 1360-1366. 6 a. 

Michigan. State normal school, YpeOanti. Catalog**, 1857-68^ 1361-61 3 ▼. 

Mssnobuestts. State normal school, Salem. Catalogue, 1866, 1363-63, 1866, 1360, 1861, 1363, 1S64-66. 7 v. 

New Jersey. Naw Jersey state normal school, Trenton. Annual reports of the board of trustees, 1333, 
1367-1364. • ▼. First triennial register and drcular, 1363. 

Blinds. IHlno4s normal university, Springfield. I. Report of tbe secretary. U. Report of tbe board of 
education. HI. Report of tbe prlndpeL Tbe uni v wait y, 1360. 76 p. 

Stele normal university, Bloomington- Catalogues, 1362, 1863, 1365. 3 v. 

New York- Oswego Maine aehAol for primary teachers, Oswego. Circular, 1864. Superintendent 
of public instruction, Albany, N.Y., 1364. 7 p. 

OaHJorntaL California State normal school, San Francisco (Ban Joss). Report of tbe board of trustees 
of tbe Cailfbmia state normal school. Report of tbe principal of the State normal school. Rules and regu- 
lations and course of study • • • In California. Supwliitendant of public Instruction. Thirteenth 
annuel report, 1863. p. 131-214. 
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NATIONAL SURVET OF THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
Tablb 2. Courtei of study at Westfield, Mass., in 1847 and in 1887 



1 


1847* 


1887* 


Studies 

1. Reading the Scriptures dolly. 

2. Orthography. — Fowle'o Common 
School Speller, McElligott’s Analyser 
and Worcester's Dictionary; also, daily 
exercises in etymology, as oonnected 
with spelling. 

8. Enunciation and reading. — The 
Normal' Chart, Tower’s Gradual 
Reader, Russell and Goldsbury’s Amer- 
ican School Reader and Leavitt’s 
Fourth Book. 

*4. Writing. — Exercises given by the 
principal. 

6. Physiology. — Cutter’s and Jarvis’. 

8. Drawing. — Schmidt’s. 

7. Arithmetic. — Thompson’s and 
Greenleafs. 

8. Geography and mop drawing . — 
Fowle’s and . Bliss’, with Pelton’s 
Bliss’ and Mitchell’s Outline maps. 

fl. Grammar. — Wells’ and Greene’s; 
also, Greene’s Chart. 

10. Algebra. — Day’s and Thomp- 
son’s; also, Tower's Mental Algebra. 

11. Geometry. — Playfair's Euclid. 

12. Philosophy. — Olmstead’s. 

18. Phonography. — Andrews’ and 
Boyle's works. 

14. The globes. — Problems. 

15. Theory and practice of teaching . — 
Page’s, Abbott’s, and. Palmer’s trea- 
tises. 

Vocal music is taught three times a 
week to the whole school/ 

Composition is a weekly exercise for 
the whole school. There are also fre- 
quent exercises in preparing abstracts 
of the several studies. 


Branch is or study to ■■ pursued 

FIRST TERM 

■ 

1. Arithmetic, oral and written 
begun. 

2. Geometry begun. 

8. Chemistrjk 

4. Grammar and analysis of the 
English language. 

\ SECOND TERM 

1. Arithmetic completed; algebra 
begun. 

2. Geometry completed; geography 
and history begun. 

8. Physiology and hygiene. » 

4. Grammar and analysis completed. 
6. Lessons once or twice a week in 
botany and soology. 

THIRD TERM 

1. Algebra oompleted; bookkeeping. 

2 . Geography and history oompleted. 

8. Natural philosophy. 

4. Rhetorio and English literature. 

5. Lessons once or twioe a week in 
mineralogy and geology. 

FOURTH TERM 

1. Astronomy. 

2. Mental and moral science, includ- 
ing the principles and art of reasoning. 

3. Theory and art of teaching, in- 
cluding: 1. Principles and method of 
instruction; 2. School organisation and 
government; 8. School laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

4. The civil polity of Massachusetts 
and the United 8tatee. 


In connection with the foregoing, 
oonstant and careful attention to be 
given throughout the course to drawing 
and delineations on the blackboard; 
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definitions; reading, including analysis 
of sounds and vocal gymnastics; and 
writing. 
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Tablb 2. — Count qf itudy at Wtstk 

THB MODEL SCHOOL 

Connected wjth the normal school 
(in the same building) is a model or 
experimental school, in which the 
members of the normal school have an 
opportunity of spending an hour a day, 
as assistant teachers, after they* have 
attended the normal school one term. 
The school oonsists of about 76 pupils 
between the ages of 4 and IS. It is 
considerwK^n important part at the 
normal school esta blishmen t, as it 
affords the normal pupils an opportu- 
nity of connecting practice with theory. 


Ed, Matt., in 1847 and in 188 7— Con. 

s The Latin and French language 
may be pursued as optional studies, but 
not to the neglect of the English course. 

General exercises in composition, 
gymnastics, object lessons, etc., to be 
conducted in such a manner and at 
such times as the principal shall deem 
best. *• r 

Lectures on the different branches 
pursued, and on related topics, to be 
given by gentlemen from abroad, as 
the board or the visitors shall direct, 
and also by the teachers and more 
advanoed scholars. 

The order of the studies in the course 
may be varied in special cases, with the 
approval of the visitors. 


At first, the courses of study of typical normal schools were largely 
of upper elementary or lower secondary grade. Review courses in 
elementary school subjects predominated, but such courses functioned 
as practically new materials in the case of many of the poorly prepared 
students who came to the early normal schools. 

Since the academies commonly included elementary school sub- 
jects in their curricula, they were in this, as well as in other respects, 
somewhat like the normal schools. Some of the public elementary 
schools, like the normal schools, added some academic courses above 
the conventional elementary school work to meet the current demands 
of local pupils in regions isolated from academies. The normal schools 
sometimes prepared teachers for such courses. Mention of the avowed 
purpose of preparing teachers for high schools was made in State 
normal school catalogs before 1872. High-school teacher preparation, 
however, was not very common in normal schools. 

In the beginning, courses of study in the firet Massachusetts normal 
schools were 1 year in length. After about a decade, the courses of 
study were advanced to about 1 % years, and in 2 decades, to > 
years in length. Many students did not remain to complete the 
longer courses. In 1870, the length of the courses of study was re- 
ported for 19 institutions in representative States as follows: 2 years, 
7 institutions; 3 years, 0 institutions; 4 years, 1 institution (Ypeilanti); 
and 2 to 4 years, 5 institutions. 11 The work even at the close of the 
period and after, however, was still almost entirely of secondary 
grade or lower. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, much flexibility of course 
organisation was necessary because of the fact that students came to 
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the institutions with widely varying degrees of preliminary preparation. * 
Some were experienced teachers, who came at intervals when their ' 
schools were not in session, when their funds permitted, or when 
ambition or necessity moved them. 

In the normal school at Lexington, Mass., topics in the “art of 
teaching" at first were presented by the principal chiefly through 
lectures and informal discussions. Apparently, formal and regular 
class work in pedagogy at first was not emphasized very much in this 
institution. The catalog of 1846 does not even mention any peda- 
gogical course other than "exercises in teaching", an apparent refer- 
ence to model school activities. In 1850, the catalog of the school, then 
located at West Newton, carried this statement: 

The attention of pupQi ia directed • • * to the art of^eaching and ita 
modes • * • 

11 * The art of teaching and ita modes ’ ” includes instruction as to the philosophy 
of teaching and discipline, as drawn from the nature and condition of the juvenile 
mind; the history of the progress of the art, and the application of it to our system 
of education; and as much exercise in teaching under oonstant supervision, toward 
the close of the oourse, as the circumstances and interests of the Model Schools 
may allow. 1 * 

# Contemporary catalogs of Bridgeport, Conn., and Bristol (Provi- • 
dence), R.I., contained simil ar statements. 

The references to the "history and progress of the art" at -West 
Newton and Bridgeport in 1850 were the first found, to history of 
education in State normal school catalogs. 

Courses in pedagogy during the period among all the normal schools 
included one or more of the following, ‘listed under varying titles: 
Theory, art, practice, or science of teaching; principles of teaching; 
teaching exercises, model school work, or practice teaching, including 
observation (not usually listed^ separately); methods courses, in 
various subjects, including object teaching; school laws; school 
economy; history of education; philosophy of education, or mental or 
moral philosophy; and a very few others. Most of these subject fields 
were scanty in content. They were evolving from the old basic 
courses of theory and art of teaching, or of principles of teachings to 
the courses known today. For example, school economy, the content 
of which is illustrated in Wickeraham’s early text, became school 
management or administration. Principles of teaching is among the 
oldest of pedagogical oourees ; it was taught in the New York academies 
before the first State normal school was established, until the end of 
the period and after. The nature of the course has changed greatly, 
during the past century. 1 * By 1870, history of education was fairly - 

ttBWaaorawlMhool.WwtWwrteii.MWfc Oononl ootakc, July U90. fcM. 
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widespread among the courses offered. The first instructional ma- 
terials in this field were derived from German authors, who led the 
world in research in history of education. H.'I. Schmidt’s History of 
Education (Harper’s Family Library, 1842) was probably the first 
textbook oh the subject in E n g lish in this country. It was followed by 
Brockett’s (Philobiblius, pseud.), History and Progress of Educa- 
tion from the Earliest Times to the Present, copyrighted in 18&9. 
Both these. texts were confined largely to the discussion of the history 
of education and of educational reformers in Europe. 

In all the normal schools, textbooks were meager, although much 
reliance was placed upon the few that were available. Hall’s Lectures 
on School-Keeping was the leader at first; toward the clpse of the period 
David P. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (1847) became im- 
mensely popular, and was probably the most widely used pedagogical 
work in the country for a number of decades. • Books by Abbott, 
Palmer, and others received occasional mention in the catalogs 
before 1865. / 

As a whole, the period was one in hich belief was firmly fixed that 
education could bring a high degrad of mental discipline; when text- 
book and rote teaching and leading were almost universal; when 
great stress was placefrupon the fiioral and religious training of pupils; 
and when belief that education was most appropriately provided only 
for a few was still not wholly superseded by. the new ideal of education 
for the masses at State expense. Predominately, it was an epoch when 
traditions were held in considerable respect and when individual 
authority was the chief instrumentality of instructional progress. 

ProbaMy the outstanding English writer and thinker who most 
influenced the educational thinking of this period was Johp Locke. 14 
The narrower formal aspects of his theoiy concerning "the value of 
discipline was the predominant one in the colleges, Latin grammar 
schools, and academies for many years* 

Admission to normatsphools . — Requirements for admission to the 

S normal schools wec^usually examinations in elementary -school 
cts. The m i nim um age of applicants was comntonly 16 or 17 
The requirement^ of good moral and intellectual character 
were often mentioned by the catalogs. A declaration of intention 
to teach was a requirement made by most normal schools. Ex- 
perienced teachers were welcomed without much question concerning , 
their formal preparatory schooling. Such admission requirements as 
existed do not appear to have been veiy rigidly enforced. ^ 

With the exception from time to time of 1 or 2 of the Massachusetts 
institutions, nearly all the normal schools mentioned or described 
some form of teaching exercises, model school work, experimental 
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school work, or practice teaching. Teaching exercises by practice 
teachers before the whole school were not infrequent, and students 
were called upon occasionally to teach other normal school students 
for practice. Both campus and off-campus schools were used, and 
the classes taught sometimes extended into the secondary grades, 
where prospective teachers themselves were enrolled. 

Students.— Ant inkling of the social and economic background of 
many normal school students in a typical western Stpte of the times 
and of the conditions under which they worked may be secured from 
a letter written by H. B. Norton, who attended the Tllinpiq State 
Normal University in 1858. 

We were diabbily dressed in those days. I think my pantaloons were generally 
too 1 short, and my coat seemed to have been made for some other person. We 
were very^oor, but Very plucky. We boarded ourselves, mainly on oorn mush, 
.washed tne floors and built the fires' at the Normal Hall, worked hard, lived 
hard, and were poorly provided with all things; our parents were sad-faced, 
struggling pioneers of the prairies; but we were cheery, resolute, and happy in 
our life and our work. To the toiling youth of frontier homes, thirsting for 
knowledge, the Illinois Normal .University opened the gateways of a new 
life * * *.«» 


GROWTH OF CITY TRAINING CLASSES AND SCHOOLS 

Development of city normal schools has resulted largely from the 
desire of municipalities to add to their supply of teachers prepared 
specifically for local service; and their growth was made easier by 
the absence of State teacher-preparation provisions satisfactory to the 
city school authorities. Trailing classes in academies and high 
schools in cities were often the forerunners, of city normal schools. 

A model school was organized in Philadelphia to prepare teachers 
for Lancastrian schools as early as 1818, but it did not reach the 
status of a genuine normal school as understood today until 1848. 
New York, Boston, Newark, St. Louis, Oswego, San Francisco, and 
other cities established normal schools or training classes before the 
close of the period. . In-service preparation of teachers, much practice 
work, and comparatively high admission levels characterized these 
institutions. Local public-school teachers comprised the staffs. The 
institutions were subject directly to local financial, political, social, 
and educational conditions, and therefore did not have the stability 
of State institutions. 1 * . 
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The Academies continued to increase in numbers and enrollments 
until about 1850. Thereafter their alow and long-continued decline 
set in, and eventually they were supplanted, in teacher preparation, 
by the normal schools. In 1870, perhaps 1 in 70 of the white popu- 
lation attended an academy. 17 , 

The academies often taughtkelementary and college subjects as 
well as those of purely secondary grade. Naturally many teachers 
received their education in the academies. The need for teachers 
was great, and normal and high schools at this, time were relatively 
few in number.* The persistence of the academies in teacher prepara- 
tion was best exemplified inflow York. Although the State normal 
school at Albany was opened in 1844, and State funds for teacher 
preparation in large part were diverted to this institution, the acade- 
mies continued to prepare teachers. In 1865, principles of teaching 
was taught as a professional course in 82 academies. This course 
t, was almost the only one taught in pedagogy. 1 * 

TEACHER PREPARATION IN NORMAL DEPARTMENTS OF CO LLEG ES 

. .Denominational colleges grew in numbers with great rapidity 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century.. Approximately 
four-fifths of all colleges established before the Civil War have since 
gone out of existence; 179 operating in 1859 still survive. 1 * Their 
primary purpose was to provide an educated ministry and 
religious creeds, although at the same time, they provided great 
numbers of students with a general collegiate education. * State 
universities grew slowly in numbers and size. Fifteen were in exist- 
ence in 1839, and about half that number were established in addi- 
tion before 1865. They were much smaller institutions than those 
of today. However, the granting of vast areas of public lands through 
the several land grants to the States by the Federal Government 
®arly gave State institutions an enduring foundation upon which 
their later growth was built. 

Women's education on secondary and collegiate levels was neglected 
before this period. The academies afforded women their first sub- 
stantial educational opportunities on middle or upper levels. In 
1836, Georgia Female College at Macon was incorporated/ Only 
after several decades <lid the standards of work in this and other 
collegiate institutions for women that followed equal the standards 
of men's coll eges. Vassar (1861) was the first institution to be 

* Barnard, Baory. at American Journal of BdocaUoo, 1:MS. 1845 -M. A 

“ N** York (State) University. Animal Reports of the Recants, lfttt-40. The University, 1SH-61 
li r. * 

“TWwkibary, Donald O. Tht Foondtnc of AnMriaaft Collects and Unirmitfcs Mart thaCIvfl War. 
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established with Any large endowment. Meantime, women were 
admitted gradually into the older colleges. Coeducation was intro- 
duced early at Antioch and Oheriin, and became increasingly >ao- 
ceptable in the State universities, especially in the Middle West 

Soipe rather important normal departments arose in the western 
State universities and colleges. Their existence during the period 
was sporadic, however, and normal department courses never became ' 
for any considerable length of time full^ accepted and integral parts 
of regular collegiate offerings as distinguished from preparatory or 
extracollege Work. . 

As early as 1826, the faculty of Amherst College in a report to the 
board of trustees advocated the establishment of a department of 
the science of education, but no definite action was taken by the 
board.* * 0 In Pennsylvania, the policy was early adopted by the State 
and continued substantially for a half century of chartering private 
institutions and of aiding them with the understanding that they 
would prepare teachers “of lower grade.” Beginning in 1831, 
Washington College, Pa., received an appropriation on condition 
“that the trustees shall cause that there be instructed annually, 
gratis, 20 students in the elementary branches of education, in a 
manner best calculated to qualify them to teach common English 
schools.” ” The following statement (1831) is the earliest found of 
its kind: * 

Profetsorthip of education.— We are gratified to see that a profeeeorehip of 
education has been established at Washington College, in western Pennsylvania, 
designed to give instruction to those who are preparing to be teachers.* 

Other Pennsylvania colleges also entered temporarily into the work 
of teacher preparation with State support. In 1838, Lafayette 
College erected a building for a model school. Concerning these 
attempts, Wickeraham expressed an opinion shared in part by State 
Superintendent Burrowes: , 

* • The experiment of educating teachers in the oolleges failed — because 
there was not then much demand for teachers thus prepared, and for the stronger 
reason that the general work of a college wad the special work of a teachers' 
•chool can never tie made to harmonise.* 1 * 

Meantime, the University of the City of New York had been 
established (1832) and with it a chair of the philosophy of education. 
Geneva College, N.Y., reported the offering of a course in psychology 
in 1840, but there is no evidence that it was considered a professional 
course.* 4 Hanover College, near Madison, Ind., in 1845 and ih the 

•Monroe, Paul. ad. Cyclojwdi* of Education. nU Now York. N.T„ Tho M— nu. Oe., UU-U 
P- 408. 

• Quoted la Wlokwiham, Jamao P. A History of EdocmUao to PwuwyiTonte. 1 on riwtw. Pa, I* 
qolrar PubUobiof Co., UN. p. SOS. 

• AmorVwn Annals o< Education and Inotroetlon. 1:M, IPL v 

■ Wlatayaham, Jamas P. Op. att., p. Ml. , 
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year following announced that “special instruction will be given in 
the art of teaching, to those who design to engage in that occupa- 
tion." * ’ ^ 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., opened a normal 
department in the fall of 1841. The city high school was used as a 
model school. Students were admitted to the regular university 
classes * ' 

In keeping with the recommendation of President Francis Wayland, 
Brown University announced the opening of a “department of 
didactics" in 1851—52, with Sainuel S. Greene,' superintendent of 
schools in Providence, as professor. Through him the institution 
was in a position to maintain cooperative relationships with the local 
public schools. In 1864—55, it was announced that the course was 
suspended. 0 The department was not reestablished for 40 yean. 

Antioch College, Ohio, in 1853, under the presidency of Horace 
Mann, introduced a course in “didactics, or the theory and practice 
of teaching." A trained Massachusetts normal school teacher who 
was a relative of Mann was ih charge. 0 * / 

Important be ginnin gs were made at Indians University in' 1852, 
when a normal “seminary" or department was opened as a prepar- 
atory, unit of the institution. An interesting array of lectures was 
offered on a wide variety of pedagogical topics* The department 
was discontinued temporarily several times before a department of 
pedagogy of college grade was eventually established in the period to 
follow. ; 

The State University of Iowa opened a normal department in 1855. 
A separate normal department staff was maintained. Reviews of 
elementary school subjects, somc^dvanced work, the art of 
and its modes, and model school work were offered. While the work 
of the normal department was far from collegiate, the unit enrolled 
more than half the students in or connected with the university 
between 1858 and 1864. Not until 1873 was a chair of didactics 
established.* > 

When the University of Wisconsin was founded, 4 departments 
were provided for in the charter, 1 of which was later to be the 
department of the theory and practice of elementary instruction. 
It began an irregular existence in 1856 under Danjpi^Reed.* 1 
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Among the normal departments- of the colleges there was much the 
same interest in the establishment of model schools as in the **>d ii- 
pendent State normal schools. As early as 1838, Lafayette College, • 
Pa., erected a model school for primary teachers. It Was referred 
to by President Junkin in ah address: 

• • • In commemoration o ( the founding of- the diet model school for th* 

training of primary school teachers in Pennsylvania, and the first, ea believed, 
in the United Statee, in connection with a collegiate Institution . 11 

This project soon failed. Brown University had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to undertake observation and student teaching, but pedagogi- 
cal work was continued only a very few years by that institution. 
Indiana University and the State University of Iowa established 
model schools, later suspended, in connection with the normal depart- 
ments they established in 1852 and 1855, respectively* In general, 
moet of the difficulties faced today by teacher-preparation institu- 
tions in orga n i z i n g and conducting observation and practice were 
encountered by the institutions of -the period under review. 

In the normal departments of the colleges, considered as a whole, 
elementary teachers were prepared by normal school methods and 
through normal school courses. Offerings were usually of college- 
preparatory grade. The specific professional preparation of second- 
ary teachers on any considerable scale and the f ull development of 
regular college departments of pedagogy or education were not to 
come until the century was well advanced. The normal departments 
were never held in very high esteem by the regular college faculties. 
Review courses in el e m e ntary subject matter and courses in didactics 
much like those of the normal schools were offered. Mbdel schools 
were also established in the leading normal departments. During 
this period, the existence of the normal departments was sporadic and 
often interrupted, and eventually the normal departments Were either 
entirely discontinued or evolved with considerable difficulty into regu- 
lar collegiate departments of pedagogy, which should be considered a 
distinctly different type of agency for the professional education of 
teachers from that of the lower-level normal departments. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


\ 


Before 1865, the most important single meansof organised in-service 
teacher education was the teachers institute, the first notable begin- 
ning of which was in Connecticut in 1830, under the leadership of 
Henry Barnard. After about 1845, the movement spread with great 
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rapidity. By thfe time of the Civil War the institutes were fairly 
common in all parte of the country, except in the South.* Arising 
with the State normal schools, the institutes were peculiarly American 
in ortgin. They partook of the nature of moving or itinerant normal 
schools, and varied in length from a few days to 6 weeks. Then, as 
oow, the institutes were held st times most convenient to tone era, 
commonly during the summer months and during the days or weeks 
immediately preceding the opening of schools. Reviews of elemen- 
tary school subjects were commonly given, along with instruction in 
' teaching and school management. In addition, entertainment and 
inspirational features were provided. 

Superintendent Mayhew of Michigan in 1847 gives a glimpse of the . 
conditions under which institutes operated in the newer States: 

Rarely have I been so highly gratified at at my firat visit to Gun Plain, where 
the Institute was held. As I c a m e In sight of the school house, I saw an ox team 
drive up and stop. Several females got out of the wagon, and went Into the house. 

It occurred to me they might be young ladies who had oome up to attend the sit- 
tings of the institute. On inquiry, J ascertained this was a fact. They had oome 
for this purpose, in a lumber wagon drawn by oxen about 40 miles. 1 * 

* OooMcUcat. Board of e onunt w tnn i of o o cimo o wboofr. Saeood annual Bapcri, IMH Birttai 
Coon, Oaaa. Tiffany, a Burnham. IMO p. 10. 

Barnard. Honry, «d. Amarican Journal of Education. Now Sort*. tSffTT. 
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CHAPTER III : 


RAPID GROWTH OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AND BE- 
GINNINGS OF DEPARTMENTS OF PEDAGOGY 
1865-90 

f 

GENERAL -FACTORS CONDITIONING TEACHER PREPARATION 

The population of the United States increased approximately one- 
fourth during each decade of the period from the close of the Civil , 
War to 1890, when the total population was approximately one-half 
that of today. New States were being settled rapidly throughout the 
West, and the growth of cities was marked. By 1890, 29 percent of 
the inhabitants of the United States lived in cities of 8,000 population 
or more, as compared with 20.9 percent only 20 yearn before. The 
number of school children increased during the period by about 
3,000,000 each decade, and -the preparation of teachers for new 
positions was a growing task. 

While national wealth more than doubled <|Turing the period, there 
was only a nominal increase in expenditures f<y education. 

A powerful impetus was given to the growth Af education, including 
higher educational institutions, by Federal grants of land which in 
total amount eventually equaled more than twice the area of England. 

The long-continued movement away from church and private 
control and support of schools advanced during the period, and theje 
was likewise a steady trend away from small local school districts 
unequally endowed with wealth and educational foresight, to mpre 
centralized agencies of supervision and control.' 

Democratizing influences stimulated in particular the growth of 
public high schools, the enrollments of which more than doubled, and 
the growth of State universities and land-grant colleges, public ele- 
mentary schools, and normal schools. Decline in the number of 
academies and seminaries was steady, but their influence and services 
were still wide-spread and important. . 

STATUS OF TEACHERS: CERTIFICATION 

The number of teachers approximately doubled during the period, 
totaling more than one-thiird of a* million in 1890. . -Salaries were 
higher, school terms longer, and teacher qualifications in 1890 - 
than in 1865. However, improvement in the status of teachers, while 
appreciable, was alow. In the middle of the period, typical monthly 
salaries of men the country over were probably leas than |40, and for 

1 Boom, akted.0. Unite te U» United SUt*. N*w Tote, M.Y.* D. AppMot a Cte, IMS'* 
p. ICO. 
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women, $35 pet month.* * Salaries^ of city teachers were higher, 
averaging $657 per year. 

Even at the cloee of the period, then umber of normal-school grad* 
uatee waa quite inadequate to meet the country's need for trained 
teachers. The typical teacher did not have the equivalent of high* 
school graduation until after the beginning of the twentieth century. 

With many setbacks, certification requirements became more and 
more centralized under the control of State authorities during the 
period. In 1890, however, the movement was still in preliminary 
stages of advancement in many States, and only in a few of the 
commonwealths was there centralized control of certification. Re- 
quirements ior certification rose with extreme slowness. Certification 
by e xa m ination predominated, but recognition of professional and 
academic education in teacher-preparation institutions as a primary 
basis of certification was given in more than half the States by 1897. 

RAPID GROWTH OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Despite the economic effects of the Civil War 26 normal schools in 
12 States had been added by 1871 to^the previous list of 18, which 
included. 3 Pennsylvania institutions given joint private and State 
support. In all, 92 State normal schoojs for white k s indents were In 
existence in 1890. Almost none had been discontinued. 1 By that 
year, State normal schools were very well distributed over the several 
geographical areas of the country. 

\ The location of normal schools within States was unfortunate in 
many instances. Political and local community influences, rather 
ohan any intelligent forecasts of future institutional and State needs, 
usually determined the location of new schools. “Bidding" waa 
spirited for nownal schools by the towns and communities that desired 
them. Declining private academies and colleges that had outlived 
their usefulness, or at any rate had lost most of their income, looked 
hungrily to the States for succor and some were made State normal 
school^. The old German tradition that a small-town or village envi- 
ronment was^beet for prospective teachers determined the location of 
normal schools in some instances, and when the schools later became 
teachero colleges, the absence of student teaching facilities, lack of 
convenient means of rail transportation, absence of proper housing 
facilities for students, and other disadvantages became increasingly 
embarrassing to all concerned . 4 - 

The nature of the overhead adriuniatrative control of State normal 
schools did, not change greatly during the period. In general, 
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Although the nature of such control varied among the States, local 
boards of trustees and the principals or presidents of the institutions 
exercised more power than they do today. State departments of 
education did not fully assume authority over many of the normal 
schools, which, in a current phrase, "operated in splendid isolation 
and majesty.” 

Voluntary cooperative action among normal-school presidents and 
principals was best exemplified in the department of normal schools 
of the National EducationalrAssociation, which was first organized as 
the American Normal School Association in 1858. This organization 
became a departmenbof the National Educational Association in 1870. 
Many noted educators participated in the discussions at the meetifigs 
which were held annually in conjunction with those of the National 
Education* Association.* However, the normal-school organization 
did not undertake during the nineteenth century any programs de- 
signed to build up definite standards governing the institutions. 

The incomes of the State institutions were decidedly low. In 1870 
$8,000 to $9,000 per year is an ample estimate of the receipts of the 
typical institution and receipts were only a little higher in 1890. 
Tuition, of course, amounted to little or nothing, and private contribu- 
tions went to the colleges rather than to the normal schools.* Capital 
outlays were not large; housing facilities in the normal schools were 
usually confined to one main building, with the addition in some cases 
of a public school for practice. 

Special facilities and apparatus were meager. In respect to library 
"Woks, a high estimate of the average in 1870 would be 1,300 volumes 
per institution ; in' 1 890, 3,800. 7 Donations of books, with soant mention 
of the kinds desired, were invited in some catalogs. While the normal * 
schools usually supplied the textbooks, the students were often urged 
to bring with them whatever books they possessed. Science equip- 
ment was especially meager. . < * . » 

Development of courses and curricula in normal schools.— For the 
purpose of the present Survey all the courses in pedagogy ahd some 
closely related courses were tabulated from paired catalogs of repre- 
sentative or influential State normal schools in different parts of the 
country in 1870 and in 1890 (table 3). The nine institutions selected 
constituted about 20 percent of all the State normal schools in. 1&T0. . 
In some States, all the normal schools had practically the same 
courses. The courses offered in eight additional institutions in 1890 
were tabulated as a check, but in all except a few cases, the addi- 
tional courses found merely represented recombinations of the word- 
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mg used for die titles listed in table 3. The number of separate 

course titles increased only a little during the period. ' 

Confusion in course terminology will be observed in the table at 
once. Genuine changes, however, during the 20 years may be per- 
ceived, and the steady development of professional courses can be 
traced in more than one instance. The tendency toward disappear 
ance of the old standard courses in mental, or mental and moral 
philosophy will be seen in group 1. Psychology had a marked growth. 

Table 3.— Professional courses offered in 9 selected State normal school* * in 1870 

and in 1890 1 * 


CouVe 


title* 


Group 1 

Ethics, professional 

Intellectual philosophy...: I, 

Mental and moral philosophy 

Mental philosophy 

Mental philosophy and methods of 

coltnrs 

Mental science... ^ 

Moral lemma 

Moral philosophy 
Mors! philosophy and methods of cut 
turn 
PI 

PrindL 
Psychology 

Psychology, advanced. 


Philosophy of education. 
Principles of teaching 


Group f 


Art of teaching 

Didactics. . 

Pedagogy, theoretical. 

Principle and methods of teaching 

> the common branches 

Professional training. *. 

Headings in education 

Science and art of education (or teach- 


__ i of teaching 

Theory end art cl teaching 

.Theory end pracioe of teaching.. 
Theory of teaching 


Groups 


to study and i 
In the schoolroom . _ _ _ 
Kindwjarten (methods, eta). 

Methods, ar?Un^tio. 


Methods, geography 

orteachlng demon taryEng- 


Methods 
lish 


Number of 
institutions 
listing 
course 


1870 1800 


1 1 

.1 


Course titles 


Group 5— Continued 

Methods of teaching grammar 

Methods of leeching reading. 

Method, of teechlni (or of tnrtructk) 
Methods of teaching the common 
d and high^chool. . 
Object lessons (exercises and topics. 

rather than courses) 

Teaching in graded schools 


Group 4 

HJrtory of education (lectures) 

History of education and -school laws 
of State. 


History of education (or of pedicles 
History of educational methods*. 


History and methods of education 

History and philosophy of education. 

Group# 

Discussion and comparison of educa- 
tional systems ana supervision 

. end management of 

led or ungraded schools 

««jwJ economy. ...y 

School economy and manag em ent .T". 
School economy, dvfl government! 

and school law 

School government 

School laws (of State) 

School management 

School organisation 111111111! 

School organisation and laws..* 


Groups 

Practice (to) teaching; practice class; 
practice lessons; experimental school 
work; teaching; teaching and criti- 
cism; model school (practice, work, 
teaching); obeervation and practice; 
observation..... 


Number of 
institutions 
listing 
oourse 


1870 


I860 

1 

1 

1 

8 




1 VoLi * eft4rn ?tate Normal School (State normal and training school} Farm lnr ton 

* 4,1 but ^•Q n **>Uy not outlined m • "coum." 
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The old omnibus courses in theory or theory and art of Lmnlfi ng 
shown in group 2 appear to have been experiencing some changes that 
forecast the development of more modern subjects. In group 3, the-, 
dwindling influence of the formalized Oswego courses, as exemplified) 
' in object lessons, is seen, but courses in special methods at least grow 
no fewer in numbers. History of education (group 4) was becoming 
a clear-cut and distinctive field, a characteristic later in marked 
contrast to most other subjects in education. Some slight changes 
in group 5 perhaps suggest the evolution of school economy into later 
courses in school administration. 

\ Gray found in 1889 the following distribution of time among 
) certain generalized subjects in from 23 to 33 State normal schools: 
History of education, 13 weeks; science of education, 15X weeks; 
methods in elementary branches, 31 % weeks; mental science, 20 K 
weeks; and school economy, 14X weeks.* Usually each subject was 
taught 4 or 5 times each week. There was, of course, a great varia- 
tion in the scheduling of courses among the different institutions. 

Imitation by normal schools of the curriculum practices of othe^ 
institutions was common. The following statement from Kirks ville' 
in 1871 is refreshing in its frankness: 


We thank the principals for catalogues of nearly all our State normal schools. 
Itaee have been used freely In the preparation of our catalogue. We are espe- 
cially indebted to the Pennsylvania 8tate Normal 8chool at MUlersburgh • 

” The development of professional courses by means of the applica- 
tion of scientific methods of research to the field of education, the 
accumulation and organization for instructional purposes of mate- 
rials based upon field experience, and the formulation of principles 
by careful analysis and logical arrangement were not undertaken to 
any great extent during this period. Professional courses were there- 
fore sketchy, and often not very effectual. The practical experience 
of teachers was drawn upon freely for instructional materials. / 

The academic courses taught in the normal schools of this period 
were still strongly intermixed with elementary review courses in 
public-school subjects. On the whole, the regular academic offerings 
were typical of the high schools and academies of the times. 

The length of the regular normal school courses of study (curricula) 
in the 9 selected institutions cited in table 3 ranged from 2 to 4 years’' 
in 1870; the modal lengths were 2 years (the most frequent) 

^3 years. In 1890, while the length of the courses of study still ranged 
from 2 to 4 years, there were more 3- and 4-year courses of study, and 
the 2- and 4-y ear courses were more distinctly outlined. Occasion- 

i Motbmb of InctraoUau «ad Cootm 
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aUy a/'p^tgraduate’’ year for college graduates was added, but it 
was exceedingly different from a graduate course in the modem sense. 
It must be remembered .that entrance requirements to the normal 
schools were still not far from elementary school graduation. 

Among the catalog courses listed before 1890 were a number of 
«rt> and science subjects, end in sdditioi, seyerel coulees in engineer- 
ing, preparetoiy medical, and commercial subjects. Hence the inclu- 
sion of nonprofessional courses is not new in normal school and 
tMcbeis college curricula. The teacher-preparation institutions that 
offered avowedly nonprofessional courses a generation or more ago 
hi many cases still tend to do so. ^ 

Certain tendencies to diversify curricula were evident. While 
electives were not commonly mentioned during the period, the num- 
ber increased toward the close of the period. Many prospective 
teachers did not remain long in the institution. Courses for kinder- 
garten teachers wenf growing in numbers. Some of the larger insti- 
tutions undertook to prepare high-echool teachers, with the result 
Aat classical, scientific, and English fields of study were developed. 
Degrees of bachelor, master, and doctor of pedagogy were conferred 
in increasing numbers by the largest normal schools toward the close 

degrees Pen ° < ^ ^ ^ not ^y^Valent of regular college 

Student teaching and observation were offered under a variety of 
, 68 . e , group 6). The extent of such work among normal 
schools made some gains, especially in Massachusetts, and the vast 
majority of normal schools in 1890 offered observation or. practice. ‘ 
The work of Oswego, N.Y., was outstanding; instruction was hugely 
centered in the model school. City normal schools and trltiW 
classes relied greatly upon their abundant practice facilities. n 3 
departments in colleges, which prepared elementary teachers, usually 
had model schools, but the new college departments of pedagogy 

wbdi prepared secondary teachers, gave little attention to practice 
wort: of any kind. , 

The amountTof time given to practice wort varied greatly. The 

e [? g l^ eP ? rted b u 48 “ 0rmal 80110018 111 1887 was about 175 lessons 
of 46 minutes each. Observation was common. The number of 
grades taught ranged from 2 to 10; the average was 7 10 
Admission requirements to the institutions rose very slowly, al- 
though curricula were lengthening steadily. In 1890 only a few city 
traini ng schoo ls required lUgh-school graduation for admission to 

M^Oliwwbook^ioepri^ww *» «*<»• totam. 

rbeam •*» Ct tb. “Chicago C«nmlW <m Method, ct ImUuatUm «hJ 

to nillwtl educational AaocUtioa. Journal of Pnxaadinn 
pablteblng boaao, 188*. 
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professional courses. 11 Only as high schools became sufficiently 
numerous ih the following period to provide secondary preparation 
for the students who wished to attend normal school was it possible 
for the latter institutions to dispense with secondary academic 
courses. The regulations of the normal school at Framingham in 
1889-90 will serve to illustrate in most respects the more advanced 
admission practices of the day: 

A candidate for admission must be at least 16 yean old (one who lacks more 
than a few days of that age need not apply); and it is very desirable that she 
should be several years older • • * She must bring from a former teacher, 

or, if that is not possible, from some other responsible person, a certificate of 
such intellectual and moral qualities as are essential to a teacher; she must pass 
a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, geography, history of the United State*, 
and the English language (including reading, writing, spelling, definition, gram- 
mar, and composition); and must pledge herself to teach, after completing the 
course of ( study, in the public schoola of Massachusetts for at least one 
year * * *. A thorough high -school course, or its equivalent in some other 
good school, and some experience in teaching, though not conditions for entrance, 
are very desirable as a preparation for normal-school work * • *. u 


In the country as a whole, probably not more than 13 percent of 
the normal school student^ at the close of this period were high-school 
graduates. 1 * 

. The teaching staffs of the normal schools in 1870 averaged about 
7 in number; in 1890, about 11. The formal preparation of the 
staffs was not equal to that in the colleges; in practical teaching* , 
experience in* the public schools,' however, the no rmal school staffs 
excelled. 


The teaching methods and philosophy of instructors in normal 
schools followed in the main the current practices and, thinking of the 
times. The formal disciplinary theories of, John Locke were being 
\ superseded by new emphases. The foremost among these were 
found in the doctrines of Rousseau (1712-78), Pest&lozzi (1746-1827), 
and Froebel (1782-1852). Herbartianism had its greatest influence 
in this country after 1890. 

Students . — Students in normal schools of the period, like those of 
preceding and later years, were not favored witfethe opportunities of 
those whose economic standing enabled them to attend the large 
private .tuition colleges. In 1870, the average andual expense to 
each student in 16 State normal schools was $173* w The occupational 
groups from which students were drawn were those of the rank and 
file of working people everywhere. Many students came from the 
iarma. Not a few were experienced teachers. The average age of 

u Ibid., 1886. p. 67 j. 

» State normal school at Framingham, Mwa Catalog and circular for -188640. p. li. 

u Parson*, W. W. Tha Normal School Curriculum. In National Idneatloaal Journal 

at Prooaedlni* and Addnaaaa, I860, pp. 718-7X1. 

M U.8. Bureau at Education. Report at tha OommMonar at KSumtlaa, 1870. UJ3. Oovarnmant 
Mating Office, 1878. pp. 06-617. 
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the graduating classes in 41 representative State normal schools in 
1889 was 21% years. 1 * Student mortality in the institutions was 
high ; tne students had little incentive to undertake much advanced 
work, since the salaries paid teachers were extremely low. 

On the whole, institutional provisions 1 for raising the general cul- 
tural equipment of the students other than through classroom work 
were exceedingly modest. Not much attention was paid to housing 
facilities and dormitories were still uncommon. 

CITY. COUNTY, PRIVATE, AND NEGRO NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Rapid grovih of city normal schools and training dosses— Growth 
of city training or normal schools and of city training classes roughly 
paralleled the rapid growth of cities. By 1880, city normal schools 
and training classes were established generally in both large and small 
municipalities. '* ■ 

Four types of institutions were in operation: The combihed high 
school and normal school; purely professional units, the work of which 
was based upon high-school graduation; simply organized training 
classes.; and normal departments of high schools. Typical courses 
of study were 1 or 2 years in length, but a few* were longer. Gradua- 
tion from high school was required for entrance r to most of the 1-year 
courses of study. City normal schools, organized in conjunction 
with the city public schools, led all types of normal schools and' 
teacher-preparation institutions in the amount of -student teaching 
and observation required. s v 6 

The city normal schools and training classes were easily established 
. and as easily discontinued. Anmng other causes for their growth 
was the lack of State provisions*tor the preparation of a sufficient 
supply of teachers of the kind preferred by the cities. 1 * 

Particularly worthy of mention among normal schools established 
by local governmental units was the Cook County Normal School at 
.Englewood (Chicago) 1 , HI. The chief sources of support of thin school 
were the county of Cook, which contributed $15,000 annually, about 
1882, and tui tion fees charged nonresidents. 17 Under the leader- 
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ship of Col. Francis W. Parker, principal of the institution from 
1883 to 1899, the fame of this normal school extended* * not only 
throughout the Middle West, but over most of the Nation. 

Private normal schools . — In 1880, 114 private normal schools were 
listed by the Bureau of Education. Many of these, however, were 
academies, colleges, and universities with normal departments. The 
list given in 1890 includes only 43 private institutions. Of these, 26 
were in 9 States of the north central division. While changes in 
classification account for much of the difference in numbers of insti- 
tutions over the decade, there was nevertheless a real decline in the 
number of private normal schools as the States entered the field of 
teacher preparation more extensively. Most of the pnvate normal 
schools of the period have since passed out of existence, although 
others have arisen to take their place in part. 

Teacher preparation for Negro sdhools . — Appreciation of the progress 
the Negro race has made in three-quarters of a century is greater 
when it is realized that Negro education in that brief period has 
recapitulated in part the history of general education in white schools 
for centuries. 

Since 1865, the increase in numbers of the Negro race in this 
country has averaged roughly a million per decade. At first, illiteracy 
was the rule among this newly emancipated people. Teacher prepara- 
tion of necessity followed the development of elementary and second- 
ary education. ' ’ . 

Industrial education has been stressed considerably in the educa- 
tion of Negroes, and the efforts of Hampton Institute (chartered 
1870) id Virginia and of Tuskegee Institute (1880) in Alabama, are 
important and to a degree representative of the efforts of other insti- 
tutions of their kind. Seventeen separate Federal land-grant insti- 
tutions have been established for Negroes. However, the desire for 
general and cultural work in the several institutions. has led to the 
offering of a not inconsiderable proportion of arts and science work. 
Such is the pressure upon the teacher-preparation institutions for 
Negroes for general service to the race that few of the institutions 
have confined their objectives solely to the education of teachers. 
They have undertaken in 'addition the performance of numerous 
other tasks involved in the vocational, cultural, and religious upbuild- 
ing of the race. 11 

• Dtckennan, Ooorge B. History of No*ro Education. In Jot m, Thomas Jaw. N«ro Education. 
*oL I. pp. 244-286. Ui. Government Printing Office, 1017. (Bnveeo of Education. Bulletin, 1918, 
DO. 38.) 

Lfte, ZUphalet O. The State Normal Schools of the United States, la Ui. Bureau of Education. 
Beport of the C omrii le rloi M r of Education, 1906. voL 1. pp. 1129-JO. UJ5. Oorenunani Printing Office, 
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DECLINE OF NORMAL DEPARTMENTS AND RISE OF DEPARTMENTS 

OF PEDAGOGY 


Of the total number of colleges and universities in this country in 
1918, approximately 93 were established in 1860-89, 85 in 1870-79 
99 in 1880-89, 128 in 1890-99, 69 in. 1900-1909, and 63 in 1910-18.“ 
In 1889-90, 415 colleges and universities reported to the Com- 
missioner of Education. Of the 7,915 staff members reported, more 
than one-fifth still taught in' preparatory departments. There were 
118,581 students enrolled, between one-third and one-fourth of whom 
^were women. The total annual income of the institutions reporting 
was only $10,801,918* ' * 

Women’s colleges, 179 in numjber, were listed separately. There 
were 24,851 students enrolled in these institutions in 1889-90. 

The general characteristics of the normal departments of the 
colleges remained much the same during the period as they were before 
the close of the Civil War. Usually of subcollegiate grade, they were 
primarily interested in elementary teacher preparation. As late as 


were to be found in possibly one-fourth of the colleges. 

The academic status of thp normal departments of the colleges watf 
not very high, » . ' ' - 

* • * » ^ *n»y be said that an intelligent graduate of a thorougly taught high 
school who had attentively read Compayre’a Ristory of Pedagogical Ideas, c 
book on methods and management, and 8ully’a Psychology, for example, might 
graduate Immediately and with honor from the great majority of the normal 
department* or teacher* courses of our college* and universities' » 


' Eventually these units were either discontinued or evolved into regu- 
lar college departments of pedagogy or education. After 1879, de- 
partments of pedagogy of regular college griide entered into the field 
of secondary teacher preparation in growing numbers. 

The department of pedagogy was the true progenitor of the depart- 
ment of education of today. While the University of Iowa is first 
chronologically , the University of Michigan (1879) is often accorded 
firet place in the establishment of a genuine department of education, 
because of its importance, influence, clear-cut organization, and ex- 
clusively colle ge-grade work. Discussions of the beginnings of the 


8o ll»to ot InrtltatloM end drtee of taopdlsg tn U A. Bnreen of Kdnoetlnn W Uinl.l ^ gdn - 

1 OftTwniMDt Printing Office, 1931 . pp^TtifgS*. (BnDetin, 1919, do. jo.) 

Bwwrtof U» CommiakxMr of Eduction, 1M9-90. rol. J. U.8. Gotwd- 
natit Frintlnc Offioe, 1M. pp. 71^70. 

WeUted. Omricokol Protaticnel School*. In US. Btueeo of Kdoeetioo. Report el the 
Oom m brt w wr of Rdneetica. 1M9-90. voLi p. 1030 . US. Government Printing Office^ i 
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firet departments of pedagogy are numerous in the literature of 
education. ” ' 

One of the primary forces leading to the establishment of depart- 
ments of pedagogy of regular college grade was the increasing demand 
for better prepared high-school- teachers, and for school princi pals and 
superintendents, consquent upon the rapid development during the 
period of public high schools and school systems. The normal depart- 
ments had set strong precedents in specific preparation of elementary 
teachere, that suggested' the of similar preparation for 

academy and high-school work The growth of State normal schools 
was rapid, and their increasing enrollments were not to be ignored by 
the colleges. In addition, the State universities and colleges felt under 
obligation to meet current State public-school needs, and the private 
institutions were not alow to sense the same needs. 

EeUMiehmeni of a chair of science and ike art of leaching . — This 
chair was established at the University of Michigan in 1879 by the 
board of regents with William H. Payne, M.A., as head. He was 
paid a salary of $ 2,200 per year. ® The purposes of the department 
repeated in substance for a score of years in the catalogs of the institu- 
tion, were as follows: 

1. To fit university students for the higher position in the publle-eehool system. 

2. To promote the study of educational science. * 

8. To teach the history of education, and of educational systems and doctrines. 

4. To secure the rights, prerogatives, and advantages of a profession. ' 

$-.To give a moqg perfect unity to our State educational system by bringing the 
secondary schools into closer relations with the university. 14 

The pedagogical courses offered, which were later copied in part by 
a number of other, higher institutions, changed little during die period. 
The courses listed in 1889-90 may be considered representative of those 
in other leading college-grade departments of pedagogy elsewhere. 

First semester 

1. Practical: The arts of teaching and governing; methods of instruction and 
general schooDroom practice; school hygiene; school law. Recitations and * 
lectures. Textbook: Compayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy. [4] * * * 

8. History of education: Ancient and mediaeval. Recitations and lecture. 
TSxtbook: Compayre's History of Pedagogy. *[81 * • • 

■ Fellow*, Stephan M. Didactics In the State Univertty of low*, education. 1 : MO-ttO Mtnbmv 
Hhwdsls, Burks A. Hblory of the Unlvareity ot Michigan. Ann Arbor. Mich. The University. 190#- 

PP* W ii 

BnbtwO, Leigh O. Ths Development of Uqlvwrtty Deportments of Education tn Six States of the 
lilddlo Wert. Doctor’s thesis. Washington, D.O., Catholic University of America. 19M. pp. k 
L ackey, George W. The Pro fsertonal Tralnlnt of Secondary Teachere In the United Statae. New 
York, N.T, The Macmillan, Co., IMS. pp. ®-71, 104-106. 

Psriur, Leonard F. Higher Education In lows. U M. Oovenmsot Printing Offlea, IMS. pp 9MV 
(Bureau of Education. Circular ot Information No. 6, UWO 

■ Unlverrtty of Michigan, am Arbor. Promortlnp of the Board of flegenle been January MU to 
January 1M1. Ann Arbor, Mich, Am Arbor Printing a Pabliahh* Co, WL pp. SNA 

. ■ University of Michigan. Ana arbor. Calendar, 1679-60. pp. 44-4A 
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5. School SupervisJoe: Embracing geoend school management, the art of grading 
and arranging ooureea of study, the oonduct of Institutes, etc. Reci^ 
tiona and leotuiea. Textbook: Payne * Chapter* on School Supervision 

(8J • • • 

» .Second 


2. Theoretical and critical: The principle* underlying the art* of teaching and 
governing. Lecture*. [3) • • • 

4. History of education: Modem. Recitation* and lectures. Textbook: Cdm- 
payre’a History of Pedagogy. (3) • • • 

6. The comparative study of educational systems, domestic »mj foreign. 

Lectures. (2) 

7. 8eminary. Study and discussion of special topics in the history and philos- 

ophy of education. [2J • • • » - 

Other institutions soon followed Michigan, but the early growth 
of departments of pedagogy was rather alow. The unit evolving at 
Iowa had reached the status of a department of pedagogy in most 
respects when Michigan began her work. . Thereafter followed the 
department at the University of Wisconsin (1886), headed by John W. 
Steams; Indiana University (1886), under Richard G. BoJne; 
; 0001611 University (1886-87), headed by Dr. S. R. WilliamsAnd 
othere. By 1890, a nupa hereof State institutions, such as the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, had provided lecturers in pedagogy; and othere, 
such as the University of California, had established teachers courses 
of one kind or another. Among the private institutions, Johns 
Hopkins early offered corurees in peychojogy and education, under the 
. guidance of Q. Stanley Hall. This prominent Educator and inveeti- 
‘ ^gator became president of Clark University in 1888, where courses in 
. psychology and education were also soon established. Ohio Univer- 
sity at Athens, Iowa^ College, Northwestern University, Teachers 
College (Columbia University), and othere had also made substantial 
beginnings in the preparation of secondary teachers at the close of 
the period. . In all/pwsaibly 10 institutions had established chain or 
departments of pedagogy or education in 1891* 

College courses in pedagogy. — Titles of courses offered by 10 depart- 
ments of pedagogy in 1889-91, as, taken from the catalogs, are shown 
in table 4. Most of the departments of pedagogy were included, *nr| 
poembly one or two normal departments or mixed units that were 
rapidly approaching the status of departments of pedagogy. 

Muc£ variation and flexibility existed in the arrangement and* 
organization of courses and in terminology. In general, the courses 
were given in the third or fourth years of the regular college curricu- 
lum; they were taught from 2 to 6 times a week; they were often 
given for 1 ter m or semester only; and they were offered as electives 


■ UMvtnltr of Mtafaim, Ana Attar. Oslsadsr, 1MM& pa*. 
■Cabbsrisj, KBwsod P. PobilsSabool AdlahasMoa i» 
Tors of Amartasa Cdtustioo. p.UL Nsv York, N.Y, Tbs 
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much more commonly than as required subjects. Much reliance was 
placed upon the few relatively good textbooks available, and teaching 
by lectures or by other conventional college methods was the. rule. 
Considerable duplication of content among different courses was 
inevitable. 

Student teaching was almost, if not entirely, lacking in the univer- 
sities before 1893, although a little observation was provided, as at 
, Cornell University. 

As a rule, courses in education were taught by instructors who were 
drawn from other subject-matter departments, such as philosophy. 
The field of education was not yet well developed. 


Tablb 4. Count tUUs in pedagoffv in 10 —UcUd colUgot and u mssrstlist. in or 

♦ oboul 1890 » . * 

0*0 UP 1 


Educational psychology (two Institu- 
tions) - 

Logic and psychology 
Mental ecienoe 

Philosophy of education (two institu- 
tions) 


Psychology 

Psychology and jmoral philosophy 
Pure psychology and ethics 
Theoretical and critical; principles, etc. 
Theory of teaching 


Didactics (two institutions) 
Education in the United States 
Educational science and systems 
Libraries and schools 
literature of education 
Pedagogics 

Pedagogics: Seminary 


oboop s 

Practical: The arts of teaching and 
governing, etc. 

Scienoe of education 
8eminary: Educational problems (two 
Institutions) 

The school (two Institutions) 


an&ur t 


High school teaching 
Kindergarten management and 
mary school 


Methods 

Methods -of teaching 
Methodology and applied pedagogy 


oaoup 4 


Comparative study of educational sys- 
tems 

Foreign school systems 
History of education (four institutions) 
History of education; ancient and 
medieval' 


History of education, modern 
History of education and philosophy 
History, of educational theories and 
practioe 

[History and philosophy of education] 
Seminary 


i (allows: Indiana University, Indianapolis. Catalog, lSSS-OO. Iowa OrtnnslL 

?y**i*^ etat* Uni varsity ot lows, lows City. Oatalog, UM-M. Univwsity ofMkklgan, Ann 
Alt s., (as IWMO. Unlvwalty of tbs Stats of Missouri, Colombia. Catalog, 1SSO-01 Cornell 

T* «hs city d Now York, Nsw York. 

CfsMgs I8W fl. UnlTtnity of North Otrottne, Chapel Hill. Oitakjf. lftMMXL Oniwmftw^f 

•* “• 0 “““- • • * 
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T*»l« 4 .—Ctnam txtlu in podafofy in 10 oaUetod cofUgu and unmrnti*. in or 

aixnU 1890 — Continued 

^ GROUP » 

aty school system* ' r 8ehool «upervWon (two Inttitution*) 

School lew and aohool hygiene School ayetem of Indiana 

School management and exemplifica- 
tion o# methods 

Professional preparation for teaching was not yet in very wide 
. demand among employers of high-echool teachers. Not a little of 
faith, hope, and tenacity sustained the early -college teachers who 
endeavored to make a respected place for professional education in the 
regular college curriculum. 


GROWTH OP IN-SERVICE TEACHER-EDUCATION AGENCIES 


Most of the methods employed today for the in-service education 
of teachers that were not already known in 1870 had their origin 
during the period under review. Reading circles, teachere meetings, 
work of local, State, and national professional teachers organisations, 
lay societies, or associations, the teachers institutes, summer sessions,’ 
class extension and correspondence school work, ahd other means were 
all by 1890 contributing to the gigantic task of raising levels of prep- 
aration of teachers in service. 

Summer schools and summer teutons .— 1 The germ idea of the sum- 
mer session, a development largely American in origin, is probably to be 
found in the old American or National Lyceum, which contributed to 
the limited learning of teaphera after 1826. It is not beside the point 
to recall that some of the Massachusetts normal schools during the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century extended their r^ular ses- 
sions into the summer months. Summer elementary schools were 
common in New England at that time. * The first ooinmonly recog- 
nized beginning of the summer school as a distinct unit, however, was 
at Harvard University in 1872, when Louis Agassiz established a sum- 
mer zoological laboratory on Penikese Island in Buzzard's Bay." 

The chief purposes underlying the establishment of early summer 
schools were: To provide instruction tor those wishing to obtain quali- 
fied assistance in their studies, but unable locally to obtain the in- 
struction best fitted to their needs; to enable college students to add 
to their college credits by making up deficiencies or advancing their 
academic session work; to cany on special research work or study, aa 
m geology or biology, which could best be conducted during the sum- 
mer session; and to afford teachers special out-of-term work in pro- 
feestonal educ ation or in academic or technical subject matter. 
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After the beginnings at Harvard, summer schools grew rapidly in 
numbers and diverafied their offerings. The arts and sciences, 
pedagogy, and special subjects such as physical education, music, 
and oratory were all given recognition. Prominent teachers were 
early'listed on faculty rolls, including Emerson, Harris, Howe, Dewey, 
Saveur, and many others. 

In 1890, more -than 100 summer school? dr summer sessions were 
maintained by colleges or universities, religious or semireligioua groups 
or gatherings, individuals engaged in private business undertakings, 
teachers assemblies, Chautauqua groups, and many other agencies. 
Pedagogical work was stressed in many places. Great variety char- 
acterized offerings, .organization, and methods of instruction. There 
was an open field for experimentation, and from the successful ventures . 
there evolved the pattern of the summer session as it is known today. 
Important among early practices was that of the University of 
Chicago, which abolished distinctions between the work of different 
sessions, and provided for a regular summer session as a fourth quarter 
which operated essentially like those of the rest of the year. 

The CKautaxujua movement. — Chautauqua contributed greatly to the . 
popularization of the summer-school idea, and to several other ageqpies ' 
devoted to in-service education. This "University of the People" 
was originally established at Chautauqua Lake in the southwestern 
corner of the State of New York in 1873. Bishop John B. Vincent 
and Louis Miller of Ohio, joined in the improvement of Sunday-school 
teaching by incorporating into it instruction not only in the Bible, but 
also in science and literature.” 

Cbatauqua at its height included a wide variety of educational, 
recreational, and inspirational activities. At the close’of the century * 
the Liters^ and Scientific Circle included reading circles in 10,000 or 
more centers throughout the country. Several forms* of university 
extension were developed at Ch&tuaqua. Correspondence school work 
was offered, and the whole summer-school movement throughout the 
country was forwarded by the influence of this highly successful 
institution. A pedagogical department called the "teacher retreat"* 
offered general and special courses in pedagogics, which were taught 
by many well-known eduoators of the times> including Francis W. 
Parker. ' N 

University extension. — University extension began in England 
shortly aften the middl&pf the nineteenth century, largely as a result 
of pressure designed to extend the offerings of the older En gfiab univer- 
sities to poor cl&etfes not able to attend these institutions. In America, 

■ Adam*, Herbert B. Chautaoqna: A Sotfel end Educational Study, 'in US. Bantu of Zdoeatka* 
Report at tha Oornmhatimar of Education. 1IM-06. rol. 1. pp. 977-1077. U.8. Gonromaot PrlnttfS 
Office, im. # 

PA. Bunec at Eduoatlcu. Report of tbe Oo«nmti»ky>or of Education, IMS- 97. roL L PA. Oo 
1 Pristine Offlca, IMS. pp. 
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dements of this idea, as of several o there of the kind, are' to be fotind 
in the old American or National Lyceum in the fii^t half of the century, 
but the most significant beginnings in this country probably date from 
1887, when Prof. Herbert B. Adam* of John* Hopkins University 
delivered an address before the American Library Association on the 
English system of university extension. Soon thereafter some exten- 
sion work was undertaken by public libraries in Buffalo; Chicago, 
and St. Louis.* 0 The greatest growth of ei tension work was to come 
in the period to follow. 

The causes for the introduction of general of university extension 
work were numerous. The growth of human knowledge was marked 
during the last decades of the century. Many adults, including 
teachere, could not or would not give yp their regular employment to 
attend oollege. Certification requirements for teachers were being 
gradually heightened. More collegiate or. normal-school work was 
being required. Methods of teaching were changing. Educational 
literature was growing in volume. The higher institution* were 
assuming an increasingly liberal attitude toward the extramural 
extension of their services to wider constituencies. Communication 
and transportation were becoming easier, the population was becoming 
denser, and prospective students to whom extension work would 
appeal were becoming more numerous. / 

Introduction oj correspondence study — The first outstanding attempt 
in the United States to offer organized and more or lees professional 
instruction without direct personal contact with students was that of 
an organization known as “The Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home", formed in 1873, byt the life of the Society was brief, as was 
that. of. a “correspondence university" organized a decade later.** 

The Chautauqua movement greatly forwarded instruction by cor- 
respondence. The instructor in languages during the summer at 
Chautauqua, William Rainey Harper, later established a corre- ' 
spondence-study department at the University of Chicago, where he 
became president. This unit grew with great rapidity, and blazed 
the way for the establishment of correspondence instruction in many 
other institutions of higher education. Commercial correspondence 
schools’ also^ flourished in several sections of the country before the 
dose of the century. ^ u 

Many factors contributed to the development of correspondence 
instruction. The work could begin at almost any time and proceed 
within limits at a rate dependent upon the abilities pr desires of the 


• Adem*, Herbert B. Ed national Extenakm In the United Stetw. In 
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* NoMuia, John 8. Oomepandonee 
MetanflUn Co., 1038. pp. 1-7. 

US. B nra en of E do oeUon. Benort ni the r Vanmu^-^. u Mn»ni« 
Printing Office, 1908. pp. 1080-71 
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student; iCdemanded little in Hie way of institutional plant; it was 
a d min i s tered with comparative ease, and was not unduly expensive. 
Thfough the period of instruction, teachers in service could Secure 
needed information andgoften earn college credits in almost any field. 
Correspondence work, lacked some of thq advantages pertaining to 
resideht instruction; and the temptation to discontinue work was 
strong unless some effective motive for completing the course was 
provided. 

Rise of reading circles . — By 1886-87 more than 75,000 teachers in 
20 States were engaged in reading-circle work.* 8 General cultural, 
informational, and professional reading was provided. Usually a 
course of study or of reading was outlined by the State associations. 
Book lists were provided, reductions were secured in prices of books, 
advice was given on .methods of reading or study, examinations on 
completed woi*k were conducted, and certificates of proficiency 
were granted to .teachers. State teachbrs associations led in the 
organization of reading-circle activities, but county and other local 
circles were also formed. Often teaching certificates were renewed 
on the basis of completion of reading-cifele work. 

Teachers institutes . — Teachers institutes grew rapidly in mincers, 
but their nature did not change essentially during the period. The 
need for the institutes, apd indeed for almost any legitimate form of 
-service educatioh was great; for the qualifications of the typical 
elementary teacher bad not yet reached the equivalent of high-school 
graduation. Salaries were very low^ and tenure was short; hence 
> incentives to attend normal schools and colleges were not particularly 
strong. /^Furthermore, normal schools were not everywhere provided 
, and institutes were considered valuable auxiliaiti& to those that 
existed. 

. In 1882-83, there were 12 States that conducted institutes directly. 
' Sessions.averaged from 1 or 2 days to 6 weekB in length. State appro- 
priations varied from $300 in Nevada to $16,040 in New York. New 
York led also in number of teachers in attendance — 13,231 out of a 
total of 30,826 in the State. County institutes were conducted 
in 18 States; Pennsylvania led in attendance, with 17,124 teachers 
out of approximately 21,352 in the State. Nearly 100 cities reported 
that institutes were conducted.** 

A fairly easily administered and relatively inexpensive agency for 
giving teachers in service a modicum of instruction, the institutes 
were deeply rooted in existing educational procedures, and hade fair 
at the close of the period to persist for many years. ' 

" U.H. Burouu of KUuoation. Reports of the Commlwlawr of Kdaoetion. 1380-57, pp. 404-406; 1887-*, 
pp. 1050-74. 

"Smart, Jam* H. T«m tun InatltatM. U.B. Government Printing OflVoa, VM. pp. W-W, ZU. 
(Bantu of Education. Circular of Information, no. 3, MW.) 
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Public-school supervision. — ^Public-school supervision of instruction 
remained largely a phase of the general administrative work of school 
principals and superintendents! and was largely inspectorial in nature. 
On the whole, effective supervision of instruction appeared to await the 
further development of education as a science; the consolidation and 
organization larger school units, especially city school systems; the 
education of a personnel better qualified to assist teachers; and the 
provisions of funds for the development of supervision as an organized 
and self-contained function. * 


CHAPTER IV 


% 

EVOLUTION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
GROWTH OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF EDU- 
CATION, 1890-1933 

GENERAIrEACTORS CONDITIONING TEACHER PREPARATION 

The greatest growth in the history of this country in general educa- 
tion and in the professional education of teachers has occurred since 
1890. 

Changes in general and school populations . — Although the popula- 
tion of the. United States has approximately doubled since 1890, the 
percent of increase dropped from 35.6 during the decade ending in 
1§0O to 25.5 in 1880-90, and further to 16.1 in 1920-30. 1 

The changes indicated have already markedly affected the school 
population. For a long time the enrollment in the schools increased as 
the attractiveness and holding power of the schools increased. Now 
other factore, including decreased birth and immigration rates, are 
making their influences felt. The proportion of the number of chil- 
dren of school age to the total population of the country is decreasing. 
This means that it is becoming necessary to prepare relatively fewer 
teachers. The extension to more pupils of schooling above high school 
and extension below kindergarten, decreases in class size, extension 
of school services, and the like are possibilities to be considered, but 
on the whole, the preparation of teachers would appear to be fast 
approaching a predominantly maintenance or renewal basis. 

Increase in national wealth and support of schools. — What are present 
trends in respect to the support of schools? An economic depression 
has caused a temporary recession in a former marked upward curve 
of growth. The long-time trend, however, is far more significant. 

The total national wealth of this country increased, in dollars, 
more than 45 times over between 1850 and 1922. It increased nearly 
five times over between 1890 and 1922 alone. Effects of periods of 
severe economic depression are practically indistinguishable in the 
long-time movement. Per-capita wealth increased from $308 to 
$2,918 during the 72-year period; it increased nearly three times over 
between 1890 and 1922.* * 

In expenditures for schools, there have also been marked increases. 
Between 1870 and 1930, the total amounts expended for elementary 
and secondary education increased in dollars, nearly 37 times over; 
the expenditure per capita nearly 12 times over; and expenditure 

■ U.8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Statistical Abstract of the United States. 18*1. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1881. p. 84. 

* Ibid., pp. 286, 834-MA, 
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per pupil in average attendance about sevenfold. Changes in the 
purchasing power of the dollar account for only a part of the increase.' 

While the figures would be lower in 1934 than in 1930, owing to the 
effects of the present economic ,d6f>r&Bion, it must be remembered 
that the 8 decades since 1850 cover several major economic depres- 
sions, and the long-time trend toward increased public-school support 
has never been interrupted for more than a few years at a time. Fun- 
damental and lasting changes in prevailing social and economic condi- 
tions have been freely prophesied during all of the preceding periods 
of gloom, but development continued, nevertheless, to higher points 
than before. 


Qrovik of education . — The greatest groijjh in education has been 
in the publicly supported schools. Among private or denominational 
schools, however, the Roman Catholic Church has gained substan- 
tially in pupils enrolled, while about as many of the Protestant 
churches have lost school enrollments as have gained, them. 

The number of public elementary school children increased from 
12,519,618 in 1890 to 21,278,593 in 1930. In the same period, the 
number of secondary school pupils increased from 202,963 to 4,399,- 
422. 4 The last-mentioned increase is particularly impressive. 
Roughly, half the secondary school population age group is now en- 
rolled in the high schools. This extraordinary growth of the high 
schools explains in part the growth of teachers colleges during this 
period. In the past the preparation of high-school teachers was com- 
monly the function of the colleges, but more teachers colleges are now 
entering this field. Both teachers colleges and colleges and univer- 
sities prepare teachers for the reorganized junior high schools, which 
began their growth early in the present century. 

Iff 1899-1900, there were 225,394 pupils enrolled in kindergartens; 
in 1930, the enrollments had reached 717,899 pupils. The prepare-' 
tion of teachers for kindergarten or kindergarten-p rimar y work is a 
major activity of the teachers colleges. Several private normal 
schools as well as certain colleges and universities also prepare teach- 
ers for kindergarten work. 

State departments of education have grown in size and strength. 
Since about 1920, the percentage of school revenues contributed by 
the State to public education has tended to increase. Administra- 
tion of certification requirements during the period has been central- 
ized more and more in the hands of the State; and there has been a 
tendency also for the States .to asshme more direct control over the 
teacher-preparation institutions. 


»U.S< Mwof Saac>tto n . BtsUfUea of 8tol« School System*, 1939-30, by Bmcry M. 7<wt«r and otban. 

ta Unlt#d “•*«* US. Omnuunt Printing Offl£ 

IttX pp.38-». (BoDeUn, 1M1. no. 30.) . B ‘ 

‘ Ibid., pp. a, 28-28. 
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Educational associations. — Many hundred important organizations 
of teachers or administrative officers are functioning at the present 
time; the standards, policies, and resolutions formulated and the 
attitudes engendered by the group action of educatore today consti- 
tute important and powerful agencies of control over educational 
practices, and contribute materially to educational advancement. 
The regional and national associations have influenced the develop- 
ment of high schools and colleges, and have affected the standards 
of teacher-preparation institutions. 

The largest of the national organizations of teachers, the National 
Education Association, had a membership of 189,173, on December 
31, 1933. Most of the national groups interested in teacher prepara- 
tion meet annually in conjunction with the meetings of the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National Education Association. 
The influence of the Association has been great in the awakening of a 
professional consciousness among American teachers. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN TEACHER STATUS; HEIGHTENED CERTIFICA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS 

Development oj certification as a means of raising teacher qualifi- 
cations. — Studies of certification requirements at different times dur- 
ing the period disclose some fairly dear trends. These are evident 
despite an exceedingly complex and growing variety of certification 
practices among the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

One outstanding trend is toward the centralization of certificating 
authority in State departments of education. Table 5 summarizes- 
this trend since 1898. 


Tab lb 5. — Tendency toward centralization of certificating authority in State depart- 

menU of education 111 # 


Kind ot system 


But* systems (State Issues ell certificates) 

State-controlled systems (State prescribes rales, gives 
questions, and examines papers; oounty authorities 

issue soma certificates)...: 

Bemi-State systems (State makes regulations and fives 
questions; oounty authorities issue certificates and 

oorrect papers) 

Btate-oounty systems (both Issue certificates; oounty 
retains full control over examination for 1 or more 
certificates) 

State-local 

County system (oounty grants all oertlficatee) 


Number of Btatee « 


• isos 


17 


18 

.... 


•1008 


(•> 


0 


(*) 


U.B. Government Printing Office. 1021. 


’1811 


10 


18 


1821 


26 


10 


1826 


1833 


owning Teachers' Certificates. U.B. Oovern- 

^ Bulletin. 1827, no. 18.) 

no 2X) OoTwniWBt Printtaf Office. 1031. p. 0. (Bureau at Education. Balletic, 1031. 

M^5w 3>JS! ll fe uTb!^^^ 001 * **" Vukm Bmm *° Tmehm 


UnlProTleiona of the Various Stetee Betotioc to Teachera* Examinations 
i. VP. mm: pTa.<w t ^^Comoe R ?^ taf ^ 0 nmm<Mtwwr * upt-m. ™i. 

. *jf° wifikm R. Ths Present Status of the Certification of Teechert in the United States. 

WA TOLL pp. 400-419. 0.8. 

’ 8«e alio ITpdecrS, Harlan. Taaohare* Oartlfleetes Iasned Under Osoaral State Laws and Bacolatkoa. 
U.8. QoveranMit Println* OflW«, 1011. p. 13-114. (Bureau ot Education. Bulletin, 10U, n^il!) 
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Numerous gams have accompanied the centralization of certifica- 
tion in the State boards and departments of education. One of these 
gams is the more rapid heightening of certification requirements at a 
more nearly uniform rate in the States/ Numerous difficulties 
however, are encountered in raising requirements, even by centralized 
authority. The departments of education are not wholly independent 
agencies. Certification of teachers is still a matter of specific legisla- 
tive action m many States; and the State department staffs which 
shodd be empowered to change minimum and other requirements as 
supply and demand of teachers fluctuate, must await the uncertain 
mandates of Sta^ legislatures, which raise requirements very slowly 
and sometimes in doubtful directions. Again, members of the teach- 
ing profession who have low-grade certificates are loath to see their 
credentials or positions endangered, and their attitudes sometimes 

- . r Ctard , progTess “ raiain S requirements. Finally, local * 
o cials who employ teachers often are governed by personal or com- 
munity factors rather than purely professional motives in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Altogether, the raising of certification require- 
ments is a tedious and difficdt task; and on the Whole, most programs 
designed to raise such requirements are conservative in nature. 

he result w one sense is unfortunate. An oversupply of teachers 
occurs from time to time, and the usual remedy is to permit a lowering 
of salaries fin til some of the surplus teachers withdraw from the pro- 

~ r the u * ct t er . market - The »r saunas ^ m ; a „ 9 

that the more ambitious and able "prospects" for the profession 
enter more promising fields of work. 

Certification was granted at first primarily on the basis of safe- 
guardmg the schools against waste of public funds due to extreme 
inefficiency or lack of personal competency to meet local demands on 
the part of prospective teachers. Later, examinations were imposed ' 
to test elementary or secondary school attainments. Finally, the 
completion of a specified amount of college or normal school work was 
embodied in the requirements. Many certificates are still issued on 
the basis of examination or short-time attendance at colleges or normal 

frZ° n a TJ 1 Ulere “ a 8tea<iy “filtration into the profession 
om the ranks of the more poorly prepared applicants. The raising 

of the average level of competency of teachers is thus .retarded 
However, certification by examination, while still found in some 
form in at least 25 States in 1933, is slowly on the decline; it is more 

to ki!r gr “ d<> certificat ® 8 ' or special cases not 
Lin 7* 7 better meani - The requirements with respect ■ 
afterllTsrl ®t*hfiHy been strengthened. In 1926 and there- ' 
ter all States issued one or more certificates upon the basis of 
graduation from normal school or college. ~ 1 
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Trends in the rise of scholarship prerequisites for certifica tin g 
teachers during the past decade are indicated in table 6. Probably 
the rise in requirements was more rapid during this short period than 
in any other 10 years in the history of certification in this country 
The effects of abnormal economic conditions after 1929 on certification 
requirements cannot yet be ascertained in full. • In a few States, 
lowered salaries, shortened school terms, and failure to pay teachers' 
salaries promptly have led to suspension of efforts to raise standards; 
in other States, advantage is taken of an oversupply of applicants for 
teaching positions, and requirements. are being raised steadily. 

Table 6. — Scholarthip prerequisite! for certificating teachers without experience, 
> , tempoxary and emergency certificate* not considered 1 


Minimum scholarship prerequisite! 

Number ot States 

1921 

1920 

1930 

1 

» 

3 

4 

High -school graduation and » ream’ training ot higher grade . . . 

0 

o 

« 

High-school graduation and 2 years' training of higher gndi l - 

o 

V 

4 

d 

i 

High -school graduation and professional training, 1 year of higher grade. 
High-school graduation and some professional training, but lees than 1 year 
4 yean secondary school (mayor may not include professional oourses) * 
No definite scholarship requirement stipulated. 

0 

4 

14 

30 

9 

14 

0 

16 

9 

11 

13 

>5 

l 1 ! 

# 

u 


1 9°?*/ M. 8taie Laws and Herniations Governing Tatcbm* Certificates. 

Offloa, 1921. p. Id. (Bureau of Education. Bulletin, .1921, no. 22.) 

* Effective In Kentucky in 1932. ^ 1 * 


U.8. Govern- 




In February 1933, Bachman stated that minimum certification 
requirements for elementary teachers had reached the encouragingly 
high level of 4 years above high school in Rhtxje Island, the District 
of Columbia, and for all practical purposes in California. ' The 
m i n i mum 3-year level had been reached in Arizona, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, New Jersey, and Washington; and the 
2-year level in Colorado (in effect), Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Vermont. Examinations were still per- 
mitted in fivp of these States, but few teachers were certificated by - 
this means, except in Colorado.* In 1935,. other States can doubt- 
less be added to the higher-level lists. • 

In 1906, one pedagogical subject was required for one or more 
certificates in. about three-fourths of the States. Commonly this 
subject was th e theory and art of teaching. School law and, much 

• Bachman, Frank P. Present Certification Requirement! and Im pUcaGon a te Ttaobaa Oollene 
educational Administration and Supervision, 19: 99-100, February 1958 . 
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l« commonly, psychology, history of eduction, and a few other 
professional subjects were also occasionally required. 4 
In 1934, all States had minimum requirements in professional 

° F ° V ° r T™ C€rtificatea * m amount 1 

from 8 to 24 semester-credits. Numerous institutions in their efforts 

to meet the requirements of the regional associations, required a 
certain amount (e.g., 15 semester credits) of professional education 
for the first degree upon which certification is based. Thirty States 
also required courses in student teaching with varying amounts of 
credit for one or more certificates. 7 

Differentiation of certificates on bases of grade-group levels of in- 
struction, subjects, or types of teaching positions is an important 
means of rawing standards and is increasing in use and scope. In not 
more than slx States before 1900* did the legal certification standards 
^l^h-s^ool teachers differ from those for el 9 mentary-echodl 
Cubb *M b study of certification showed that less than 
cne-fifth of the States in 1906 made any distinction between high- 
school and elemen tary-echool certificates. A State certificate/as 
well as a local certificate, was good in almost any kind of public school 

^ th ® certificafce was panted. In most of the 

btates, the only legal requirement for instruction in high schools was 
a county certificate of one of the regular grades. By 1921 , differentia- 
fion by subjects or fields of work for some certificates, at least, was 
well established In 1930, while 25 States still issued certificates valid ' 
m all grades of elementary and secondary schools, practically all 
StatM issued certificates specifically for elementary grades; 31 issued 
certificates specifically designated for high-school teachers; and 26 
States issued certificates specifically for junior high school teachers. 
Numerous combinations of such certificates were granted • 

iJil a P* 1 Vftriet y of specialized certificates are 

wsued. Certification by single teaching subjects or levels of work, as 

e as y subject combinations and by supervisory and administrative 
types of positions may be found. The practice of “ blanket " certifi- 

differon^T” to J£ ^ dimin “ hill e ® extent, and the practice of 
. din erentia ting certificates is growing. ' 

Jnl®3° f 27 ? tote i 8tm made no academic requirement for the 
h^hest grade of academic high-school certificate other than gradu- 
afion from a recognized, college, but 16 States required college gradua- 

ft? a ma i or or minora with a specified 

number of hou rs of work m each. In addition, five States required 

0t nto*" n ' N * UolUl 0octet r •» tb* Bcteh 

190 ft. ' wrbook, 1900, pp. 28-20. Chicago, III., The UnJvcrtlty of Chicago Prato, 

! M “7 A. Op. Ott., pp. 87-70. 

wiw York, N.Y., Th* 10 0anaMDf ** ^olUd BUtm. 

•Towkrbory, Mary A. Op.VJt., pp! 81-81. ' , 
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college graduation and also a major and minors with specified numbera 
of hours and suggested courses in each. 

Considerable difficulty is encountered in securing recognition in a 
given State, of certificates issued by another State. Diversity of 
. terminology applied to certificates and the diverse nature of the 
credentials granted appear to make the problem worse as certificates 
grow in number and variety. Institutional credits appear to be 
utilized increasingly as indications of attainments worthy of interstate 
recognition. 

The duration of teaching certificates varies among States and among 
- „ - certificates. In 1930, six States issued no life certificates, and there 
appears to be some demand elsewhere for their abolition. It is 
claimed with some reason that possession j)f life certificates in many 
cases leads to professional stagnation, unless provisions are made 
whereby continuous growth in service is ensured. 

To summarize, important trends in certification during the period 
include: y 

1. Centralization of certification from county and other local au- 

thorities into the State departments,of education. 

2. Raising progressively the minimum certification requirements, and 
• at the same time raising the general level of requirements for all 

certificates. 

3. Increase of certification by specific grade levels; or by teaching 

fields and types of work. 

4. Increase of certification under the authority or auspices of insti- 

tutions of , collegiate grade that prepare teachers, and increased 
use of institutional credits as a basis of certification. 

5. Decrease in certification of graduates of. institutions of sub- 

collegiate grade. , ■ • 

6. Increase in requirements in professional education courses, in- 

cluding student teaching. 

7. Slow decrease in certification by examination! 

i 8. Increased recognition of the need for State control over, or coordi- * 
nation of, certification, institutional offerings for prospective 
teachers, and placement of teachers in positions for which they 
are specifically prepared. 

Improvements in the professional status of teachers.- r-The increase in 
the number of teachers since 1890 has been nearly threefold: the total 
in 1930, including college teachers and school administrators, was 
1,037,605. 10 The percent of women increased from 65.5 in 1890 to a 
high point, 85.9 in 1020; the percent was 83.4 in 1930. 

*17.8. Office of Education. Statistical Summary of Education, 1928-SO, by Emery M. Foeter and others. 
f Biennial Survey of Education In the United States, 1908-40. voL X Ui. Go woman* Printing Office. 

1901 p. 7. (Office ot Education* Bulletin* 1911, no. XI) 
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The total number of secondary schools increased from 4 158 with 

lQ^n 29 Th Cher j “ 1890, . t< ? 24,997 80,10018 ^ 235,092 teichers in 
1930. This phenomenal increase has been equaled by no other 

country in the world. The ratio of public high-school teachere to 

. pnvate high-school teachers is growing steadily higher; in 1930 it 

Th s e preparation of teachers for new positions, an# for replacements 
of those who die 3r leave the profession, and the general elevation of 
the Jevels of preparation existing a generation ago have constituted a 
task that has led to greatly increased enrollments Is well As substan- 
tial increase m numbers of teacher-preparation institutions. The 
great increase in number of high schools has also been an important 
factor m the rapid development of teachers colleges andof departments 
and schools of education in colleges and universities. A large expan- 
sion of curriculum offerings has been necessitated by the development 

° f ^ mer °^ 8peCldized tyP< * of teachin g Positions in the public , 
schools. Different types of instructional, extension, and research 
services have multiplied. City, county, and State administrative 
supervisory, and special-service personnel have also grown in numbers' 
All demand professional preparation. 

* ! eVeU p [ e P 4ration «®“b«rs has been greeter since 
1890 then during any other period of like length in the entire history 
ofehis country. In 1890 end before, the typical elementary teacher 
tyd received preparation to a level distinctly below the equivalent of 
higlwchool graduation. The majority of atudenta in State normal 
sc hools received then preparation in curricula typically 2 or 3 years 
m length at the beginning the period, and such cunicula of necessity 
began somewhere on lower or middle secondary leyeW! Most of the 
students did not remain to graduate from normaTschools, tad a large 
number of elementary teachers never attended these institutions 
Certification requirements in the majority of States did not reach 
a level equivalent to normal school graduation (table 6). > 

High-school teachers received more preparation than elementary 
teachers, but their numbers were relatively small in 189Q. Dexter in 
1904 m a study of a somewhat selected group including approximately 
one-aixth of the high-school teachers in this country, found that 
possibly 60 percent had completed a college course.” Thorndike 

°i a ‘n PrePWal ;r ° f ^ h ‘ ach0 ° I teachere no h «her in 1908 or 
1909 . a 0 ™™*' salifications of secondary teachere have im- 
proved steadil y until the present time. At present, the typical prepa- 

to ttooond ^ to Om United 

m. # University of Ohiago Prw, im. mrbook * Part ** PD- 

" Tb* TmoUhc SUIT erf Secondary Sobool* In the United State*. n.iw 

m»nt Printing Office, 1900. «0pp. (Baraga of Education. Bulletin, 1000, do. *.} • Qom- 
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ration of high-school teachers is college graduation, with a tendency 
in favored localities toward the extension of preparation to the 
graduate levels. ' 

In an investigation in 1910 of the preparation of all teachers con- 
sidered as a group, Coffman found in a questionnaire study of 5,215 
teachers choeen at random in 17 States, that the average preparation 
was high-school graduation in the case of women, and a little less in 
thg^case of men.“ Eight years later, in 1918, a commission of the 
National Education Association stated that approximately half of 
the 600,000 teachers in the country had no more than 4 yean' educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade . 14 The preparation of rural teachers 
was particularly poor. 

In 1922 a report by the Carnegie foundation baaed upon a study 
of certification requirements in the several States indicated that pos- 
sibly 25 percent of the teachers had lees than a high-school education, 
and 55 percent lees than 2 years of collegiate study. 1 * * A study by the 
National Education Association in 1923 similar ly justifies the state- 
ment that more than half the teachers of this oountly appeared to 
have had less than 2 years of preparation in 1921 or U122. 1 ' , 

Today, the average Amount of preparation is prob&oly nearer the 
3-year level than the 2-year level. However, variations between 
city and rural areas and variations among States as well as among 
different types of teaching positions are very great. For instance, a 
study of 165,442 rural school teachers in 1929-30 showed the median 
training to be only 4 years and 7 months above elementary school. 1 ’ 
On the other hand, a number of cities and at least three States have 
reached or will soon reach 'the 4-year level for the vast majority of 
their beginning teachers. 

The salaries of teachers have materially increased during the past 
two periods, to 1930. As in the case of teacher preparation, variations 
in teachen’ salaries are very great in different places and among 
different types of-teachers. In 1870, the average annua l salan^of all ’ 
teachers was $189; in 1890, $252; in 1920, $871; and in I9$O,jpP;420. u 
In purc has i ng power, the actual increase has been leas. It should, of 
course, be remembered that comparable increases have occurred in 

■Ooflmaa, LotacD. Tba Social Competition of the Toachim Population New York, N. Y, Bonn 
of P ohMca ti on a, Taaobere O nll ip. Colombia Unlrartitjr, 191 L p. tL (CoatztbotiocM to do. 

«■) 

“National Education Aaaatia tt on. Oommtatiwi on tha National Program In Education. Federal 
appropriation* lor tba preparation of pahUo*ci}ool taaebcca. Waahligton. D.O., Th* Aaaodation, 1 S 1 & 
P-4 

«— »«“ » -« -« niTMtaitll — 1 T* ♦y r— t*-*— ♦ 

and tntnnr, 1922. pp. 97HS.. 

■ Banactti bulletin of tba National Kdooatiqp Aaeodation, L4I. January IBS. 

* Oanmntta, Walter H. OtMOmtiT — 1 — — ‘ m ~ l — l r~‘ J ‘n Till Bunt fTrthmli of the TTnltol 

Statee. US. OoTemmant Prtnttnt Offloe, UW- p. 94. (Offloe ol Education. BoDatin, 1992, no. 9.) 

“Ua Qffloe of Education. BCatietioe of Btata Bebod ByeUm*. 1D07-2B, p. 14; 1939-90, p. 44. (BofleUae, 
199ft no. 8, 1991, no 90.) 
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othw ▼ocations, u standards of living have advanced, and that the 
length of school terms taught has also increased. 

The length of teaching life, as well as of teacher teniire, has been 
increasing »teadilj. The, demands upon the teacher-preparation 
institutions for new teachers, therefore, tend to decrease. 

At present, there is a decided oversupply of certificated teachers. 
The law of supply and demand operates in the case of teacher sunplv 
much as ih the case of commodities. Supply and demand fluctuate 
more or less m accordance with the swings in economic cycles, but 
tend always toward equality. In 1930, salaries had increased, anfl 
working conditions in teaching had improved. More and more indi- 
viduals have been attracted into the profession. Again, the lame 
increase m enrollments in almost every type of higher institution has 
led to a very great increase in the potential supply of teachers. The 
prepwation of teachers has not yet been restricted to institutions 
specifically designated for this purpose. The raising of certification 

7.77“* ^ not kept pace with the increasing supply of teachers; 
and higher institutions have been loath to curtail enrollments, except 

m some of the most densely populated areas where teacher oversupply 
has become most acute. 

CHANGES IN THE NUMBER, ORGANIZATION, CONTROL* AND SUPPORT 
OF NQRMAL SCHOOLS .AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Changes w number by types.— Changes during the period in the 
numW of normal rehod. and t^ colleges, by types, are shown 
m tablej The data show the following trends: A continuation of 
the growth of State normal schools during the first half of the period • 
their very rapid transformation into teachers colleges, especially 
dunng the last decade or two; a decline in the number of city normal 
schools; and a nee early in the period and a decline later in the number 
of private normal schools. The comparatively recent attainment of 
teachers college status by city and private normal schools is also 

• rSl t f den °^ 1 toward the transformation of normal schools 
intestate teachers colleges is particularly marked. Very few State 
normalrehools and State teachers colleges, once established, have 
been discontinued; local demand for their retention is apparently 
almost impossible to resist. City, county, and private institutions - 
have not been so continuously supported. 
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An idea of the rate- of growth of teachers colleges by States and 
regions may be obtained from table 8. The teachere-eollege more- 
. ment has been very largely confined to the preset century, and the 
greatest growth of these institutions has taken place since 1915. 
Teachers colleges are now well distributed throughout the country; 
with the Middle West and South most largely represented. 

Tablb 8. Data of logoi atlabliaKment of toajkn collegia, 1897-1931, and Umr 

distribution by SlajU* and region* * r 
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T*»li 8. DoU of Ugal otUMishmort of Uaektrt catUgm, 1897-1931, and tknr 
dutribulum by SlaUi and region* — Continued 
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Unless radical reversals of former trends occur, it is probable that 
the number of teachers colleges will increase within the next few 
years, when economic conditions improve, and as some of the remain- ‘ 
mg normal schools attain degree-granting status. Some of the weaker 
arts and science colleges may discontinue secondary-teacher prepara- 
tion as State certification and accrediting standards are raised, but 
it is not probable that any considerable number of strong State and 
private arte and science institutions \inder present conditions will 
abandon the field of teacher preparation, for the aiinple reason that 
such institutions place possibly two-fifths of their graduates in teach- 
ing, and mahy have built up strong Organizations and offerings for 
teacher preparation. 

Allocation of function — that is, the assignment of specific fields of 
teacher preparation to the several teachers colleges or normal schools 
of a State, as is partially done in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Netf 
Jeregy , New York, and elsewhere — is a definite tendency that may be 

expected to eontinue.' ^The elevation of 'curricula to graduate levels 
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is another, although if graduate programs are not significantly different 
from those of the universities, difficulties may ensue. In any case, the 
establishment of aay substantial number of entirely new teacher- 
preparation institutions appears extremely improbable at the present 
time. ’ 

Control . — Centralized control of State normal schools and teachers 
colleges is gaining ground! General types of control in 1931 are 
shown in table 9. 

Tablb 9. — General types of control of teacher-preparation instittUions in 48 States * *• 

Type of control: ' N umber^ 

No separate teacher-preparing institutions 5 

State board of education J jq 

. State normal school or teachers college board o( trustees 8 

Board of higher education (all higher institutions under one board)... 5 
Local institutional boards U 

' The predominant type is easily seen to be that of control of normal 
schools and teachero colleges by the State board o l education. A 
centralized State board of normal schools or teachers college trustees 
is the second most common form of control. Approximately two- 
thirds of, the States that have State normal schools or teachers col- 
leges fall into one or the other of these two types. A recent study 
of classification and evaluation of different types of control of educa- 
tional agencies concerned with the preparation of teachers was made 
by Claude W. Street. His findings supplement those in the above 
table* 

Professional supervision by the State of teacher preparation and 
cjjhaely related activities has grown steadily during the present cen- 
vfury. By 1914-15, more than a half dozen State departments had 
officers primarily concerned with high-school or county normal teach- 
er-training activities, and their ihimber grew rapidly - thereaf ter. 

* In 1926, according to Yeuell, 10 States had regular divisions or 
bureaus of teacher training and 44 others supervised teacher prepara- 
tion in high schools.* The number of directors of teacher training 
has since increase^ In addition to these officers, nearly all the States 
have part-time officers, certification clerks, and others who in one " 
way or another exercise gome of the duties of this office. The ctyef 
interests of the director of training wqre listed by Yeuell as follows: 
Certification of teachers, teacher preparation in higher institutions, 
extension work, teacher preparation in high schools, teachers’ insti- 

1 1 r, 

"Adapted from Chambers, Merritt W. Th* S tractor# and Le*al Statu* of tba Qovarnlo* Board# of 
8 tat# Iqitltutton* of Hlfber ‘Education in tba United State*. Doctor’* tfcacls. Colombo#, Ohio, Ohio 
Stala University, 1081, pp. 388-3S7. ma. 

* "8 treat, Claud# W. State Control at Taacfaar Tniniof In tba United States. Plttabur*, Kan#., Xan- 
te* State Taaohara Coll#*#, 10*1 (Doctor’s dissertation.) 

*Y#o#n, Gladstone H. T5* Special Work and tba Office of tba State Director of Toacbar Tninln*. 
Dootor’a tbaate (Ab*traM.| University ot Cincinnati, 10f7. p. *. 
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tutes, placement of teachers, reading' circle work, administration and 
supervision of elementary and of high schools, and salary schedules. 

Associations oj teacher-preparation institutions . — While the influence * 
of the regional accrediting associations, especially the North Central 
Association, hasgbeen and still remains appreciable in the upbuild- 
ing of standards of teachers colleges and normal schools' as well as 
of the member colleges and universities, the tendency in the past ' 
few years has been for the teachers colleges and normal schools to 
look more and more to their own distinctive professional organiza- 
tion for guidance. 

An important organization antecedent to the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges was the North Central Council of State 
Normal School Presidents (1902), which met for a number of years 
in conjunction with the North Central Association. Joint meetings 
were begun in 1917 with the Department of Superintendence and the 
National Council of Education of the National Education Association. 
At this time, the name of the organization became the National 
Council of State Normal School Presidents and Principals, later the 
National Council of Teachers Colleges. ' The American Association 
of Teachers Colleges had its first regular session in 1917, and in 1923 
merged with the National Council. In 1925, the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges because a department of Hie National Edu- 
cation Association, with complete autonomy in matters of primary 
concern to the former.** It is now the outstanding group of its par- 
ticular kind among organizations of teacher-preparation institutions. 
In 1932-33, the membership list of the association included 190 insti- 
tutions, and 146 institutions were on the accredited list for 1933-34. 

Very little progress was made toward the development of stand- 
ards for normal schools before the present century, and although dis- 
cussion of this and related matters was undertaken from time to 
time, the adoption in 1926 by the association of a report by a com- 
mittee of which President H. A. Brown was chairman was of greatest 
significance. Actual accrediting of institutions began in 1927. Each 
year thereafter until 1933, the standards were changed and refined, 
with the idea of perfecting their expression, caring for unforseen con- 
ditions that inevitable arose in their application, and above all, stimu- 
lating the weaker or more individualistic institutions to elevate the 
general level of their work or direct it toward more Commonly ap- 
proved practices. Goals set in the standards were advancing, and 
not fixed. Illustrative changes in the standards between 1926 and 
1932 include heightening of requirements for the staff, adoption of 
regulations in respect to the amount of work that may be taken for 
credit by students in extension and correspondence courses, improve- 

— ■ ■ ■ — i i 

* Htatory of tha American Amodation of Teacher* College*. Is American Aeaoelatlon of Teacher* Oo4« 
hgaa Yearbook*, 1923, p. 14; IMS, pp. 9-17, 24, 37. 
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' metlt of librai 7 facilities, amount of student teaching to be provided, 
and methods of accrediting or listing member institutions. 

Several other organizations of workers in the preparation of teachers 
have been established, some within the last few.yeare. Outstanding 
among such groups are: The National Society of College Teachere of 
Education (1902), , the’ National Association of Municipal Teachere 
College, Normal Schools*, and Training Schools (1915), Supervisors 
of Stui^ft^ Teaching (1920), Eastern-States Association of Professional 
Schools Teachers, the National Association of Deans of Colleges 
oflMue^n, the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Training tod. Certification, and others. All of these bodies except 
the Eastern-States Association meet in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 

Increase in financial support , — An extraordinary increase in the 
receipts of teachers colleges and normal schools has occurred during 
the present century. The total receipts of all teacher-preparation 
institutions, public and private, increased from $5,236,856 in 1899- 
1900 to $69,983,932 in 1929-30. Between one-fourtb and one-third 
of these amounts were for increase of plant.** 

There has been a moderate increase in student fees and occasionally 
m tuition rates in State institutions, but increases in fees have not 
much more than covered the added costs of special facilities provided 
as the institutions have grown in size. The greatest single amount of 
revenue, of course, has come from the State. Nineteen teachers 
colleges received Federal Smith-Hughes funds in 1929-30. The total 
amount of endowment funds in 1929-30 was $24,392,741.** 

The total value of buildings and grounds as reported by the State 
normal schools and teachers colleges increased from $23,061 077 in 
1899-1900 to $157,346,001 in 1929-30. This increase signified much 
expansion and improvement of individual institutional plants In 
1890, the housing facilities of only the larger normal schools were 
beginning to include, in addition to the typical “main" building' of 
previous years, a campus training school and sometimes dormitories 
and other types of buildings. Today, separate buildings found in 3 
or more of 15 selected teachers colleges and normal schools are as 
follows, approximately in order of frequency: Administration or 
mam building; campus training school; dormitories for women’ or 
for men; heating plant; gymnasium, or physical education and health 
imit; library; science building; industrial arts, or education or 
home economics building; auditorium; music hall or conservatory; 
social center or student clubhouse or union; dinin g hall or cafeteria* 
and president 's residence. The typical size of campus in these insti- 

■ 0.8Offl« ofEdiooUon. SteUrUos of TV^chsri OoD** ami Norma] School., Biennial 

•array of Education in U14 UnJtad States ian-ML II a rw ..TT Biennial 

(Bulletin Ml. no. at) ‘ UB ' ° ov * nlm « nt PWatinf Offlos, 1881. pp. U-fJ. 
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tutions IB from 30 to 35 acres, not including occasional farms. Taking 
mto consideration the specialized nature and needs of the teachers 
colleges it maynow be said that they compare favorably in respect 
to plant with typical 4-year arte and science colleges. 

LENGTHENING AND DIFFERENTIATION OF CURRICULA 

Four-year curricula were not. uncommoSfm 1890, but they began 
at a point typically not much above elementary school graduation.- 
Today, admission to the vast majority of curricula is based upon 4- 
year high-school graduation, and the majority of State-supported 
teacher-preparation institutions have 4-year curricula. Thus there 

* has been a substantial and noteworthy elevation of normal-school 

cumcula, made possible in part by the extraordinary development of 
the high school. A significant “lengthening” of curricula has come 
about m comparatively recent years as short 1-, 2-, and 3-year cur- 
ncula beginning with high-school graduation have been successively 
eliminated, and 4-year curricula introduced. > 

Admission requirements to normal schools at the beginning of the 
period typically 'demanded little more than ability to pass simple 
exanunations onel^men tary-echool subject matter. Massachusetts 
m 1894 required high-school graduation or its equivalent^ admission 
Rapid advancement -followed elsewhere as high schools ^rew in num- 
bers, and as they duplicated more and more the secondary-school 

norm I al 1005, Gwinn found that only about 

hatf of 50 normal schools he studied admitted students with no high- 
school work to the regular normal-school curricula, twenty-right 
percent of the institutions required high-school graduation* 

There was considerable flexibility, however, in the administration 
of entrance requirements, and admission in one way or another was 

T CaDte ; By 1918 ’ 108 out of 16 * oonnal schools 
reported to the Bureau of Education that they required high-school 

graduation for entrance to teacher-preparation curricula, and a num- 
ber of the other institutions had almost reached that standard 
Within the past decade, practically all normal 'schools and teachers 
colleges have reached the standard of high-school graduation or 
equivalent for admission. The next question in the rievation of 

“ a f6W State8 at *** ■ whether or not 
Mw^f° n ° f ^ e8hman and i 1 ™ 0 *’ college years (junior college or 
.tower division work) may not be required for admission to professional 
cumcula or courses. 

in ?h» die8 “,'^!. b5r Gwinn “ d by Walk “ ho » a# steady disappearance 

18 ? 6 “ d J 914 «» 3-year normal school 
courses of stu dy beginning with graduation from elementary school. 

* Gwtan, JdMph M. Ta 
a : m-m. Dooombwjttff. 
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Such surprisingly low levels of work still persisted in a few institutions 
as late as 1914, and 4-year courses of study beginning with elementary- 
school graduation were quite common. HoweVer, courses of study of 
varying lengths based upon graduation from 3-year and 4-year high 
schools were established at a growing rate in the eighteen nineties and 
thereafter. Eventually graduation from 3-year high schools was 
eliminated as qualification for entering regular institutional curricula, 
and graduation from 4-year high schools was required, though sub- 
collegiate, prenormal, or preparatory courses of study of 4, 3, 2, or 1 
year in length continued to be offered until comparatively recent 
years. 'Most of the normal schools have introduced 4-year curricula 
and become teachers colleges, though still retaining short collegiate 
curricula of 1 year, 2 years, or 3 years. Short curricula are now being 
rapidly eliminated as demands for teachers with 4 years of work in- 
crease and work'above 4 years’ college graduation is being introduced 

The great majority of elementary teachers, of course, still enter* 
teaching with less than 4 years’ work; hence it is not surprising to 
find that of 140 teachers colleges reporting in 1930, 61 retained 1-year 
curricula, one hundred and twenty one 2-year curricula, and fifty 
3-year cumcula\ All the 65 normal schools offered short curricula 
of varying lengtn^. Only about a dozen teachers colleges did not 
report short curricula in 1930, but the number that has eliminated 
such curricula has increased since that time.* 

The growth of graduate work is still in its early stages in the teach- 
ers colleges, but its continuance appears certain. Ten teachers col- 
leges conferred the master’s degree in 1931 upon 170 men and 237 
women. In 1933, 16 teachers colleges reported the offering of gradu- 
ate work. 

Differentiation of . curricula has accompanied their elevation, 
lengthening, and enrichment. Ruediger, Walk, and Napier showed 
the numbers of curricula to average roughly, per institution, 3.3 in 
1895, 4 in 1905, 5.5 in 1914, and 6.8 in 1926. The average per insti- 
tution is undoubtedly greater today. 

Differentiation of courses of study for elementary teachers ljas pro- 
ceeded in certain special directions. In normal schools such curricu la 
are relatively short. It is impossible to crowd into 2 years sufficient 
general and special work for all types of elementary grade teachers. 
Hence, specialization of work on the basis of kindergarten, primary, 
intermediate, upper grade or junior high school, and rural school work 
has been undertaken. . Authoritative advocacy of this practice was 

made in the Missouri Burvey in 1914.* 7 The influence of the pro- 
" " " ‘ 1 " '\ " 

■ UX Oflks* of ZdomUon. Statistics of Taaohen OoU«t*« and Ncrmai School*. 1WB-S0. B totmit) Stzr- 
▼*T of Kdocatton In the United Btatas, JfHS-90. U.S. Oortnuriant Prtntln* Offloa, Ml. pp. 50 - 0 , OL 
(BaltoUn. Ml, bo. ») 
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nouncements of authorities in this survey, notably by Bagley, has 

been felt in most of the teacher-preparation institutions of this 
country. 

Special curricula for the preparation of rural teachers have been - 
advocated with some vehemence in the past, and the necessity of 
genuine adaptation of normal school and teachers college courses and 

curricula to meet the special needs of rural teachers is still acknowl- - 
edged. 

In recent years, considerable interest has been manifested and some 
prop-ess made m establishing programs of selective admission, eepe- 
cially in municipal normal schools and teachers colleges, and in some 
of the btate institutions in the Eastern and Middle Atlantic States 
where conditions of teacher oversupply have become especially 
marked. Some colleges and universities also require for admission 
to the school of education or to student teaching the attainment of 
scholarship marks above the usual minimum for college entrance. 

ENRICHMENT OF CONTENT: DEVELOPMENT OF NEW COURSES * ' 

Throughout the entire period the ideal of a 4-year college education 
for oU teachers has been increasingly set before employing officials. 
Further, a demand has arisen for the selector ind organization of 
instructional materials presented to prospective teachers in college, to 
the end that the actual needs and capabilites of children may be 
given more recognition in the qlassroom. In addition, the results of 
.the beet among, hundreds of careful investigations in professional 
education ought to be utilized in classroom teaching, and in the con- • 
struction of curricula. Hence the use of what is termed “professional- 
ized subject matter” has town more frequently advocated, and some 
gams have been made in this direction. The whole idea of selecting, 
vitalizing, reorganizing, and teaching subject matter with the needs of 
teachers in mind contains so many elements of sound intent that 
informed judgment and good instructional practice in the future can 

scarcely avoid approving and forwarding many characteristic features 
of the idea. 

• < * 

Fully as striking as the development of general academic and tech- 
nical subject matter during the period is the growth in quality and 
quantity of courses in education and psychology. The embryonic * 
courses listed during the preceding period have been greatly changed 
in content and terminology, and vastly enriched by scientific study 
of educational problems, by experimentation, by the contributions of 
education^ philosophy and theory, and by the organization of materials 
as the result of careful study and collection of the results of promising 
classroom practices. . 6 

Ruediger found the professional subjects most commonly offered in , 

51 normal schools in 1895 and 1905 to be, in order of frequency in the 
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latter year: History of education, psychology, practice teaching, 
pedagogy, school management, methods and Reviews, and child 
study. The amount of time given to practice teaching and the 
numbeV of institutions offering it were increasing, and the number of 
institutions offering psychology, history of education, and school 
management was also increasing. The other subjects mentioned 
w^ere decreasing in numbers or merely holding their own. 

In 1914, the most common professional subjects found by Judd apd 
Parker in 13 selected State normal schools in order of frequency were: 
.Practice teaching or observation, history of education, psychology, 
school management, child study, principles of teaching, educational 
psychology, and general method. * J 

For obvious reasons' the above attempt to classify the wide variety 
of courses under subject heads is indicative only. The offerings of 
today are even more difficult to classify ; but some indication of chang- 
ing emphases may be given. The old omnibus courses entitled peda- 
gogy or science and art of teaching have practically gone out of exist- 
ence. Observation and student teaching are universally offered in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and quite commonly in other 
institutions that prepare teachers. Educational psychology is now 
probably the most frequently taught among the professional courses; 
and closely rplated courses, such as child study and tests and measure- 
ments, are common. General psychology, usually taught as a subject 
preparatory to educational psychology, still ranks high. Histoiy of 
education has changed considerably in nature and no longer occupies 
its previous high place in order of frdquenby. Courses in school admin- 
istration and school supervision h ave bperi broken up somewhat into 
specialized courses under different titles. School management, prin- 
ciples of education, and principles of teaching, introduction to educa- 
tion of to teaching, educational philosophy, special methods courses 
in considerable variety, rural education, educational sociology, and 
the curriculum are among the other professional courses in modern 
teachers college and normal school curricula. Courses have become 
greatly specialized, particularly in large institutions; and there is 
much confusion in terminology and a great deal of overlapping among 
courses. 


OBSERVATION. STUDENT TEACHING, AND THE TRAINING SCHOOL 

« 

* Housing facilities for the training schools have greatly -improved 
during the period. At the close of the<pastA08IItury, pupils in the 
training classes were housed typically either An a few rooms of the 
normal school main building or in nearby pubfcp schools. The rooms 
provided in the main building were rarely designed for the use of 
.school children. Today, separate campus training school buildings 
‘ are commonly provided. Attention is directed more and more to 
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planning and provision of classroom features that lend themselves 
most effectively to the purposes for which the training-school buildings 
are constructed.* 

In 1899-1900, the approximate average number of pupila reported 
enrolled in the campus and off-campus practice schools was 116 per 
normal school. In 1909-10, the average was 251 per normal school 
or teachers college, and in 1929-30, 274* Thus thfc growth in the 
last 20 years has not been, very great. Most of the teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions are located in relatively small towns or cities. The 
provision of practice facilities proportionate in size to the number of 
student teachers has become increasingly expensive, and sometimes 
impossible. Normal schools and teachers colleges during the first 
half of the period maintained secondary school units, but they were 
used chiefly for preparation of students who desired admission to 
regular college-grade curricula. Later these units were used for prac- 
tice. Jn 1927-28 nearly one-third of the practice pupils of teachers 
colleges were in high-school grades. 80 

Ruediger, in a study of the 1895 and 1905 catalogs of 38 normal 
schools, found that the number of weeks devoted to student teaching 
increased from 27.5 to 30.2. Walk found that the median numbeToi 
“hours'* devoted to practice work in 23 institutions increased from 
160.5 in 1905 to 180.3 in 1915. The older normal schools appear to 
have stressed student teaching more in proportion than themodern 
teachers colleges. At present, standards of the American Assochffion 
of Teachers Colleges require a minimum of 90 clock-hours; the median 
amount actually offered is higher. The median number of clock-horn 
of student teaching in 1930-31 reported to the Office of Educatioirwa^ 
135 in 4-year curricula, and 111 in 2-year curricula; the median amount 
reported for the State normal schools was* 180 houls. City normal 
schools have led all other types of institutions throughout the period 
in amounts of student teaching required; in 1930-31, the median 
amount reported was 192 clock-hours. 11 

The extent of changes in progressive thinking relating to student * 
teaching and the training school during the period may be deduced 
from a comparison of the ideas and proposals made in' a report u 
1899, a generation ago, by the committee on normal schools, ap-*' 
pointed in 189 5 by the department of normal schools of the National ** 

® lem * nUry Trol % Bchocl Building. George Peabody Coll*, far 
1 W0. pp. 80-04. (Contribution* to EductUon^ no. 67.) 

* U8. Otaoe of Edo cotton. - fltatilties of Totcben College and Normal School*, 1020-30 RUnni.i 
tovv d Education In tbe United SUte* 1«M0. 

(Bulletin. ItOli no. 3a) 8* abo preceding report, lor the year. Indicated. - PP ' *• * 

of Teachers College* pnd Normal Schools. 1977 - 38 . (Advance 
“ “* °' 8 »»» 
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pared by Dr. Frank McMurry and President Z. X. Snyder. 

2. In comparison with other line* of work in a normal school, actual teaching 

is capable of ranking as the most valuable oourae for the student, Iqt it 
furnishes, at the same time, both theory and practice * * * < 

3. The training school in a State normal school should con 


as well as the eight grades • * *. 

4. The number of children intrusted to a beginning student teacher should be 

small, approximately 10 to 12 * * •. 

5. The number of children in a grade might well be approximately 40, as b 

public schools, these being divided into 2 groups of different advancement 

♦ * * 

8. The training schopbri^uld be practically under the oontrol -of the normal- 

school authorities to such an extent that the latter can formulate a cur- 
riculum, select textbooks, choose and d i smiss teachers, determine methods, 
and in general administer the affairs of the school acoording to their own 
best judgment • • *. 1 • * 

9. Heads of departments in the normal school should be supervisors, in fact, 

of their subjects in the training school * * • 

11. There should be at least one critic teacher to each grade room + * * 

12. This critic teacher should (o) instruct her children A considerable portion of ' 

the time; at least, no class should be turned over wholly to student teach, 
ere • • *, 

14. Presupposing good and close criticism on the part of the critie teacher, the 

minimumagjount of instruction given by a student teacher should not be 
less thanTrecitation period per day for 1 year • • *. 

15. No pormal school should. accept so many students that It cannot give this 

■ mini m um amount of student teaching. In other words, the sise of the 

training school should be one of the most Important factors in limiting the 
rise of a normal school * • *. * 

18. Some observation work should precede actual instruction oh the p art of any 

student teacher • • *. 

17. This observation, however, la comparatively worthless, unless it is super- 
' * vised and discussed with the same care as the actual teaching of a student 

teacher * * •. • 

19. The observation suggested in paragraph 17 is a regular oourae of study, 

aside from the observations that students may be called upon to by 
professors in the normal school who illustrate their theories through 
of chflOren from the training school. Of oourse, however, this latter work 
" is highly desirable * * .* 

21. After a sufficient amount of observation students should be allowed to begin ' 

their prsctioe teaching Along lbes of their greatest strength * • * 

22. They should be allowed to specialise to sometaxtent in kindergarten work, b 

primary or grammar grades, but not fully * * *. 

28. If possible, the student teacher should have full charge of a room for a few 
weeks, but usually -not until he has somewhat aooustomed himself to 
teaching and has proved his efficiency In some one study * * * 

28. The training school should be the ebrrelating center of any nor mal 



school • • * 
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29 . * • • H la recommended that «ueh relation* with the dtr school* be 
sought M will enable those student teacher* who have suooessfullv oom- 
p leted the major part of iheir training to serve as unpaid assistants under 
- conditions which will render such servioee mutually profitable * • • a 

Most authorities of today will probably take fundamental exception 
to only a few of the foregoing statements. 

CHANGING THEORIES AND METHODOLOGY 

From the beginning of the present period, educational theory and 
methodology, as well as teacher-preparation curricula, have been 
subject to new emphases. Early in the period, a new conception of 
the place of habit and drill in instruction was expressed or implied in 
the psychology of James, and by American disciples of Wundt. 
Herbartian methodology through its systematic teaching procedures 
formal steps, and new theories concerning apperception, led to new 
, ^phases lasting well into the beginning of the present century. The 
social theories of Spencer, and most important of all, of Dewey for- 
warded the exception of education for the activities of social life by 
* P^cipationtf pupils insuch activities during the period of schooling 
jtsgtf. Finally, the nse of scientific methods of research applied to 
education, illustrated by the work of Thorndike and his foUowera has- 
altered, many aspects pf classroom instruction, including the content 
of elementary subject matter add the methods of instruction. It has 
also led to new emphases in educational philosophy. 

a T 4 ^ 

STAFF AND STUDENTS . ^ 

.Staff. T^e- average size of the institutional staff doubled between 
1910 and 1930. In the latter year, the average number of faculty 
members in all types of teachers colleges and normal schools was 44." 

The academic and professional preparation of the staff as a whole 
has increased with comparative rapidity. Ruediger found that, while ' 
the levels of preparation had risen during the decade of 1895^-1965 ♦* 
more than half the staff in 1905 did not have degrees of any lrind " 
This fact throws some light upon the objection at that time to the 
transformation of normal schools into teachers colleges. In 1914 
Judd and Parker found that in 32 normal schools reporting to the 
North Central Association, the average percent of faculty members 
with the doctor’s degree was 7; with the master’s degree, 31. In 
comparison, th ey found that in 63 colleges and universities, the aver- 

"BnySw.Z.X,eh. Iteport ol tha Committee on Normal School*. In 

Bxnma °* lUport of the CammlaaloDar of Education 1&10 Jtg! nn 

8ta . u * tlo » o' Taacben Collatas and Normal Schools, luLo. Va 
BooSlfw, QUam O. Tandaodai In Normal Schools. BdnoaUnnal Bavtow, a: jtj, JStuor. 
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age percent of doctorikwa^ 34, and of masters, 67.** Mother in 1923, 
and Hendricks in a study covering the years 1917 and 1926, found a 
steady rise in staff qualifications. Gopk (1930) in a study based upon 
'transcripts of college credits of faculty members pointed out that 
preparation of staff members in a given institution differed materially, 
and that teachers of special subjects were particularly lacking in 
graduate education. However, it may now be fairly stated that the 
master’s degree pr equivalent represents roughly ihe- preparation of 
t io typical teachers college staff member, and that the nuinber who 
possess the doctorate is rapidly increasing. 

The increase until 1931 in staff salaries, the flood of young Ph.D.’s 
who are seeking teaching positions in higher institutions, the efforts 
made by normal schools to meet college standards, and the influence 
of rising standards of accrediting associations are some of the causes 
for the steady increase in staff qualifications. 

In 1914, Judd and Parker found that the teaching load of staff 
members in most normal schools was more than 18 hours per week. 
Today, the standard does not exceed 16 hours for nonlaboratory work; 
and the actual number of hours taught is somewhat less. 

Salaries of staff members increased materially between 1915 and 
1931, and probably increases were under way before 1915. Presidents’ 
salaries, on an average, increased from $3,578 in 1915-16 to $6,000 
in 1930-31; professors, from $1,938 to $3,000 (9 months’ work); and 
supervising teachers (critics) from $1,075 to $1,990 (9 months’ work)." 
These figures would be lowered if \he decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar were calculated ; it must be remembered also that teachers 
at present must undergo more preparation to secure the salaries paid. 
Salaries of teachers college staff members now compare favorably 
with those in denominational and small private colleges, but do not 
equal those paid in the State universities. The salaries of critics or 
supervising teachers as a rule do not exceed the salaries of elementary 
teacjbers of comparable experience and tr aining in large city school 
systems. 

Students . — Trends since 1870 in the growth of xtumbere of students 
preparing to teach in all types of normal schools and teachers colleges 
are shown in table 10. This table does not include certain students 
in some of the institutions who definitely were not preparing to teach, 
silch as those in premedical, and other courses. The number of such 
students, amounting at present to about 5 percent of the entire num- 
ber, appears to be slowly decreasing. Then* has beep a sevenfold or 
eightfold increase since 1890 in the total enrollment of all teacher- 
preparation institutions, although enrollments have tended to decrease 
in recent years. While the long-time increase is partially due to the 

* Judd, Charles B , sad Parte, tamaaip. Problems Involved tn 8Und*rdiiinf Bute Normal Srfcook. 
U.8. Government Printing OlBoe, 1916. p. 17. (Barana of Education. BoIMn#t916, no. ll) 
u U.8. Office (Buraia) of EduotJou. Mimeographed report*. 
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establishment of new institutions, enrollments in each institution 
have also greatly expanded. Shifts in classifications of enrollments 
of teachers colleges dnd normal schools have been great, as the normal 
schools were' transformed into teachere colleges. Nearly four-fifths 
of all the students are enrolled in teachere colleges, a str iking com- 
mentary on the rapid increase in the relative importance of the 4-year 
institutions. The majority of teachere-college students, however, still 
enter upon teaching at the conclusion of short 1-, 2-, or 3-year cur- 
ricula, although again the relative number of such curricula is rapidly 
decreasing. Enrollments of private normal schools have fluctuated 
considerably, but the number today is roughly the same as in 1889-90. 
The number of students in county normal schools has decreased since 
1919—20, and the number of institutions likewise. The city normal 
school and teachere-college enrollments have increased slowly since 
1919, despite a decrease in the number of institutions. 
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X ' ' 

Ihe percent of k women students increased from 61 to 86 between 



1890' and 1920; but the percent has decreased to 80 since 1920 - 
Teaching has appealed to men to a greater extent as salaries have 
$ mcre ased and as the teachers colleges have undertaken more and more 
* P re paration of secondary teachers and school administrators, and 

have attained the, prestige and provided the curriculum and extra- 
curricular activities characteristic of the colleges and universities. 

At the present time, as throughout the history of teacher prepara- 
tion, the economic and social background of teachers-college students 
represents a fair cross section of the entire population of the country 
that is gainfully employed. 37 , Higher standards of living and better 
cyltural opportunities have, of course, characterized American-middle- 
class life throughout the period. The selective admission of Btuddnts 
has become somewhat more marked in recent yeare. Standards . * 
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schools, and are now to be found in most of the institutions. More 
and more, institutional provisions have been coordinated with the 
intent that the broader education of teachere may proceed effectively 
outside as well as inside the classroom. 

Table 11 . Enrollment* and degree* conferred in univer siliet, colleges, and profes- 
sion qf schools, 1890-1930 1 


Item 


Students 

Preparatory departments: 

Men., 

Women 


Total. 


Collegiate departments: 

L Men 

Women 


Total 


Graduate departments: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


1890 


29,530 

22,210 


51. 749 


44,650 
2a 624 


65, 274 


1,973 

409 


2,382 


Professional departments' 

Men.... 

Women 


Total. 


Total number, excluding duplicates: 

Men t .• 

Women _ _ 


Total 

Student! in certain engineering courses 


Deque* Conferred 


Baccalaureate: 

Men 

Women 


32,034 

077 


33,011 


119,860 

53,831 


173,091 
1, 195 


Total. 


Professional: 

Men 

Women.. 


Total. 


Graduate: 

Men 

Women.. 


Total. 

Honq^ary... 


IJb.D. degree, on examination: 
Mon 

Women IIIIIIIIIII' 


Total. ...... 


6,853 


8. 639 


1900 


84,814 
21. 471 


1910 


42,616 

23,426 


56,285 


*08,047 

86,051 


104,096 


4,112 

1,719 


66,042 


1920 


38,398 

20,911 


59,309 


113,074 
61, 139 


174, 213 


212,405 

128,677 


341,062 


6,831 


55,926 

2,144 


58.070 


162,899 

61.385 


224,284 

11,415 


0,547 

4,471 


11018 


, 1, 135 
* 735 


126 


13,392 


1, 628 
324 


1, 952 
702 


332- 

20 


352 


6,604 

2,866 





5,688 


^1, 257 


227,995 
101 701 


332.696 

23,241 


15,267 

7,420 


22,687 


11 612 


1,939 

602 


2,641 

679 


365 

44 


409 


9,837 

6,775 


15,612 


53,295 

3,836 


57, 131 


334,226 

187,528 


621, 754 
38,908 


23,272 

15,280 


88,562 


8,272 

502 


8,774 


8,457 

1,390 


1853 

980 


439 

93 


*632 

—I, i .. 


1928 


30,206 
2a 382 


5a 588 


402,242 

292,977 


695,219 


26,540 

17^625 


41165 


93,639 

5,785 


99, 424 


563,244 

356.137 


919,381 

41209 


45,912 
37, 153 


83.065 


15,966 

951 


19.917, 


8,970 

1858 


13,834 

1,245 


1249 

198 


1,447 




27,766 

19,543 


47.309 


441,985 

811,842 


753.827 


29,070 

18,185 


47,255 


92,786 

5,255 


98.041 


604,243 

367,341 


971, 584 
47,020 


61 160 
4a 463 


91,623 


18,846 

942 


19,788 


lam 

6,139 


16,832 v 
1 3*7 


1692 

332 


2,024 
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CHANGING STATUS OF SPECIAL-TYPE TEACHER-PREPARATION 

INSTITUTIONS 

City normal schools . — City normal schools have decreased steadily 
ffi numbers during the period, as the States more and more have 
assumed the function of teacher preparation. The flood tide in 
numbers of city training schools and training classes was approaching 
its height in 1890, but the greatest ebb in numbers did not come until 
nearly a quarter of a century later. In 1914, Manny showed that all 
cities with a population of 300,000 or more, except one, and four- 
fifths of those having a population of mom than 100,000 maintained 
normal or training schools in connection with their public-school 
systems.* 1 In 1930-31, only about one-fifth of the 94 cities of this 
country, having a population of 100,000 or more maintained muni<ji- 
pally supported teacher-preparation institutions. Only 12 of the 
25 cities having'a population of 300,000 or more maintained them. 
The total number of institutions had shrunk by 1934 to 19. Six 6f 
these yere teachere colleges, all but one of which (Harris Teaches 
College, St. Louis, Mo.) were legally established eince 1920. 

Chief causes for the decline in numbers, of city normal schools 
include the growth of State and private teacher-preparation insti- 
tutions, temporary lack of city school funds, decline in number of 
local teachers needed, and objection? to local staff inbreeding. 

^jiwjt as the State normal schools, which once operated more or less 
aparKfrom the general scheme of hjgher education of the several 
States, have now become an integral part of such systems, so have 
the municipal institutions become subject to more than local forces. 
Occasional ebbs in the taxable income of the cities have led to many 
casualties among the city institutions, which are directly and imme- 
diately subject to city needs and ability to pay. In addition, they 
must now face not only local fluctuations ip demand for new teachers, 
but also the broader fluctuations in the balance between State needs 
for teachers and the output of State and private institutions which 
prepare them. , 

High-school training classes and county normal schools — The present 
century has witnessed a marked rise and decline in high-school train- 
ing classes. The preparation of .teachers as a subordinate function 
of the academies, and later of the high schools, has long accompanied 
the development of teacher preparation; but now that the education 
of teachers has become very largely a function of collegiate and 
not of secondary Institutions, the high-school training clashes, are 
disappearing. Within the past decade or two more than half the 
States were preparing teachers in the secondary schools, but so 
rapidly have c urriculum levels been heightened, that now only seven 

• Manny, frank A. Olty Tralaln* Schools lor Taachwa. VM. Oor«rnm*nt Prlnttnc Offloa. 181A 
»p. 144-140. (Bureau of Kducatlon. Bulletin. 1914, no. 47.) ' 
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States maintain such units. Only two States— Michigan and Wis- 
consin — retain the county normal school, a unit that conducts work 
in teacher education usually for a year above high-school graduation. 

Private and denominational normal schools . — Table 10 show? that 
the number of private normal schools reporting , has decreased de- 
cidedly. Competition of State institutions has driven many of them 
out of existence. Only 9 private teachers colleges and 28 private 
normal schools reported to the Office of Education in 1934. Most of 
the institutions reported in' table 10 are - nonsectarian, and prepare 
teachers for specialized teaching positions only, such as kindergarten 
or physical education work. Nine of the institutions have become 
teachers colleges within comparatively recent>yeare. 

Teacher-preparation programs conducted by the church have been 
developed to the largest extent in recent years by the Homan Cath- 
olics. 4 * In addition to the usual difficulties encountered when only 
private support is available, these institutions have faced the twofold 
problem of enabling the Sisters to complete both their own prescribed 
religious work and the full normal school course. Since the Sistere 
may and often do teach for life, in-service education is particularly 
fruitful for them, and in-service preparation has accordingly assumed 
much importance in the church program. 

The development of programs of teacher preparation by the indi- 
vidual dioceses has been outstanding in recent years. For example,' 
Ohio with its establishment of a normal, school for Catholic Sistere in 
each of its four dioceses, has done much to assist the State department 
of education in .raising standards. Under direct control of the bishop, ' 
the diocesan teachers colleges function in oiganic unity with parish 
school systems, and are attended by members of the religious teaching 
communities and also by secular candidates' for teaching positions in \ 
Catholic schools. 




The preparation of 1OJ066 religious teachers in Catholic parochial 
elementary and high schools, about one-fifth the entire number ' 
this country in 1927, was studied by Schmitz. 4 *. The teachers studied 
received their preparation in approximately 125 different institutions, 
many of whic^i wQre not conducted by the church.' ' 

Normal schools for Negrocs.^'Tha Negro population of the United 
States grew from 7,488,676 iff 1890 to 11,891,143 in 1930, a growth _ 
of a little more than a milhon per de&ade. The increases in public- 
school enrollments and enrollments in teacher-preparation institutions * 
for Negroes proportionately have exceeded the increase in population. 

In 1933, there were 9 State teachers colleges for Negroes, 2 city 

* man. John B. Tb* Dbtocan TWhert CoHe*%. Doctor** dinertatlon. Cotbolie Uni vanity at 
America, 1083. p. IL / * . « 

Btodptt, 1 um H. ParoohWl SOtKMls. In U JL Bonn of Kdnoetlon. Koport of tho Oommicrionar of 
education, UMrM. vol. 1 p. \rn. U.8. Government Prlnttnc Office. UM. 

" BatimJts, Bylvwtnr. Tho Adjortanoot of Taaofaar Training to Modani Educational Neatfc. Doctor** 
iHoMrtntlnn CatboUo Unlvcnlty of America, JM7. p. 1 * 40 , 90. 
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teachers colleges, 1 private teachers college, 7 State normft schools, 

2 city normal schools, and 2 private normal schools, a total of 23 
institutions. It should be said that the classification of some of these 
institutions is very difficult, since most of the institutions *have from 
their beginnings served many^of the general purposes of colleges and ' 
secondary schools. Many among th^ total number of 82 higher 
institutions in this country primarily for Negroes also prepare candi- 
dates for teaching. Among these are 17 land-grant colleges for 
Negroes. 

The number of Negro students, reported to the Commissioner of 
Education by normal schools and teachers colleges for Negroes in 
1895-96 was 3,793; in 1929-30, 16,577.“ There were many other 
prospective (e sellers, of course, in colleges and y Diversities. 

While the States have taken ovof much of the work of teacher 
preparation for Negto schools, much credit is due church and private 
philanthropic endeavor throughout the period for the general up- 
building of Negro education in the South, and incidentally of teacher 
. preparation. Among the important organizations or agencies engaged 
in such work Jiave been the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the American 
Missionary Association, the John F. Slater Fund, the Peabody Fund, 
the Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church, and 
others. In reripnt years well-known groups such as the General 
Education Board, Rosdnwald Fund, the Negro Rural School Fund 
established in 1907 by Anna T. Jeanhes, the Phelps^tokes Fund 
(1909), and a,number of others have also contributed to the work. „ 

On the whole, the period has been one of outstanding progress in 

’ Negro education, but its status still affords opportunities for much- 

needed 1 advancement. In such advancement, the normal schools 

and teachers colleges must play an important part. 

* * . • 


GROWTH OF TEACHER PREPARATION IN COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES-, . 

x 

The entire number of 'colleges and universities reporting to the 
Bureau of Education in 1889-90 wad 415. The number in 1933-34 
was 654. In addition, 257 nortnal schools and teachers colleges, 352 
2-year junior colleges, and 203 independent professional .schools 
reported, a total of 1,466‘institiijtions. 4 * ✓ * 1 

A very large growth of enrollments in practically every unit" 
except the preparatory departments is dhown in table 11. The total • 
number of students enrolled in 1930 in the colleges and universities— ’ 


** U:8.' Bureau of . Education. (NowOffloe of Education.) Report of the CommlMkmer of Education, 
IBflMW. vol. 2. U.8. Government Printing Office. 1897. *>. 1872, 1880. ' 

C.8. Office of Education. Statljtlos of Teachere Collegee and Normal School* 1929-30. Biennial Sumy 
of Education In the United State*, 1928-30. 0.8. Government Printing Office, 1981. pp. 29, 40-49 00-07. 
74-78. (Bulletin, 1931. no. 20.) * . ‘ 

“ 0.8. C ftke of Education. Educational Directory, 1984. 0.8. Government Printing Office, 1S8* 
r • pp 76-111. (Bulletin. 1934. no. 1.) 
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971,584— was much greater than the number enrolled in the hieh 
schools in 1890. / 

At present, the ratio opjmblfc to private degree-granting- colleges 
and universities is approximately 1 t<U6, but the private institutions 
are smaller on the average than ths-phhlic colleges and universities. 
Enrollments in publicly-supported institutions are increasing more 
rapidly than in private institutions, and the number of women is 
increasing much more rapidly than the fiumber of men.*? 4 ' 

Growth of departments, schools (-and colleges of education . — In 1889-90, 
colleges and universities in a total «of approximately 400 reported" 
to the Commissioner of Education that they had students enrolled in 
courses primarily for teachers: pearly 8 percent of the" total enroll- < T 
ment of the 400 institutions were reported to be studying in the 
teachers courses, or in normal and pedagogfcalalepartments. Most 
of the students were enrolled in secondary or^aormal department 
work. It will be recalled that possibly less than a dozen regular 
college-grade tpacher-preparation-departments of education had been 
established in 1890. , Within 6 years, at .least 17 more had been 
^established. Typically, these, units were little _mo re than 1-man 
departments, but they did not long remain so. ( * l 

Graduate work in education was introduced at the University of the \ 
City of New York (New York University) in 1890, when ^school of ^ 
pedagogy was established “to give higher training to persons who | 
may have devoted themselves to teaching as their^calling." The 1 
degrees of master of pedagogy and doctor of pedagogy were conferred / 
after the completion of a minimum of 1 year and 2 years of work, 
respectively. Courses of study and offerings. announced for 1891-92 
included History of education and philosophy, ^.educational psy- 
chology, methodology, and applied pedagogy, the literature of . 
education, pure psychology and ethics^ and the thesis." 

Teachers College, Columbia University, opened as .the College for 
the Training of Teachers in 1887," represented the confluence of two 
niovements ; the provision of means for instruction in, and the prepara- — . 
tion of teachers for, work in manual training, domestic economy, and 
industrial arts; and The establishment olmta study of education as a 
professional subject."’ A single indicAtion_ol the influence of this 
institution in teacher preparation is secured. from the fact that 
roughly oneffl th of the staff members in normal schools and teachers ' 
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colleges have had at least a part of their preparation in Teachen 
College. 50 ^ r ) 

In 1899-1900, the number of pedagogical departments, n<^ > g the 
term “departments’' as employed by the institutions themselves 
had grown to 24. .Normal departments of secondary grade, while 
much more numerous, soon decreased in numbers. In 1910, 156 
heads of departments, or professors of pedagogy, were listed^lbe 
Educational Directory. The college departments of pedagogy were 
enlarging their offerings, and were growing much larger in numbers, 
staffs, and enrollments. In 1932, 593 heads of departments of edu- 
cation and (jeans of schools or colleges of education were listed in the 
Educ ate oflal Directory. ' j ' 
ijpnrst, the departments of education were largely appanages of 
olt&u' subject-matter depArtifients, and were staffed largely by former 
teachers in , regular college departments, or by former public-school 
officials- who had achieved professional reputation. The increase in 
sb^e of the departments of education and the growth of theirdnfluence 
in the universities and colleges continued defyite indifference and 
some forthright opposition. . i „ 

Schools and Colleges of education began to evolve from departments 
of education early in the period, but their most marked growth has 
occurred during the pdsfc ,2 decades. 1905/ Teachers College, 
Columbia University; the School of Education at the University of 
Chicago ; Teachers College at the University of Missouri, and perhaps 
a College of Education at the, University of Texas had been estab- 
lished . #l In 1933, the Educational Directory listed more than '100 
schools or colleges of education. ^ ■ 

Reason^ for the growth of departments and schools of education 
AT© numerous. The demands for better-prepared high-school teach- 
ers in greater numbers; the phenomenal development of instructional 
material in professional education; riding Statfe certification require- 
ments; extension of the activities of tb©' departments into research, 
extension, and otljer fields; increased material 1 resources of the insti- 
tutions; local leadership; demands of students and public-school 1 
authorities; and other' causes may be mentioned. The local^ttitude 
of institutional authorities and faculfWp * toward the place' of such 
units in the organization of the institution has also been an important 
conditioning factor. In all but a very few- casps^^th© depart ntehte 
or colleges are dependent unite of the institution edf'aj^hbl^ 
bioning as a part of the larger institution, w 

freedom of such units vary greatly And tiieb«rQwth i^ often decidedly 
■ Boiefl, Wmi*m ¥. p -|— * tT Trlr^irTT ^rltefi «-Vt 

ini. Tl»MhmColl<t*B«)ord,r:aW-X*. D*o«mW IBM. - , « 

v* HUma, jpLobvd J, Thb P*mnt ProvWon tor Uw Bdsatiog and TrafaSof of’S*oond«T T*lcb*» in 
tba United ^taa. In Nation*] Boekty far tba Maatiflo Study ol education. Fourth ywtpok. ISM. 
•Ftf l,p.M Unlvenlty at Chioaco Pra», ISOS. ' •* i 
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limited.. A a a rule, the leading or most progressive t^cher-prepara- 
tion units have been accorded by general . institutional officers in- 
creasing scope to work out their own programs. The idea that 
teacher preparation may be made merely an incident in the earning 
of an arts and science degree still prevails, b^t Hot to the extent that 
it did when the professional education of teachers was in its infancy. 
The feeling, too, is growing that those who prepare teachers in colleges 
ahguld have more voice in determining the amount, nature, and treat- 
ment of the liberal or technical subjects taken' by prospective teachers, 
as well as- the strictly professional work. ^ t 

The functions of the departments, schools, and colleges of education 
have become much wider than the preparation of secondary teachers 
and school administrators. Research ip educational problems marks 
an. area of service in which the large graduate schools of education 
are preeminent, and much of the general progress in education and 
in the development of strictly professional subject-matter must be 
credited to them. * Origination Vof new . instructional * procedures, 
careful formulation and organization of principles, the collection’ 
compilation, interpretation, and publication of information on almost 
all phases of education, the development of educational leadership, 
and other undertakings have increasingly characterized the programs 
of such units during the present century. 

Nearly all the courses of college grade in pedagogy or eduohtiop 
.offered in 1890 solely for prospective secondary teachers were listed 
on a single page in a preceding section. Today scores and even 
hundreds of such courses may be found in the catalogs of a single 
institution. V s * 

At first, the,, cultural possibilities of courses in’ education suggested 
bv the values attached to antecedent general courses, as well as 
strictly professional functions, were stressed. More recently, the 
functional values of professional courses have been given increasing ‘ 
emphasis. As specialization extend* to increasing lengths, there is 
more and Shore sensitivity among curriculum makers concerning 
duplication of content among courses, and concerning the presence 
1 oi nonfunctional materials. ' » 


Deoelopnyni of 'observation and students# ichmg.— College depart- 

djjDO student teaching, 
rrnade i^the catalogs. 


ments of pedagogy before 1890 Offered) 

Although mention of observation was sdi_ 7 

Frank McMuny in 1893-94. established - a primarymodel schooi 
with two grades at the University. of Illinois^ The w6rk was spon 
'discontinued. In 1908-9, Bagley put into effect a more thorough 
and adequate practice-teaching program.® Meantime, student 

• •University of minoif. C*Ulo£ 18 W-M. p,« 4 . f 

■Mort hoaw, Ftwcss. Pnette Twolklnt Jn School of EdocnUon, Uaivwity of nn^a. , im-mb 
CnlTrtty o( pp. *, *-14. .(fluUsttn no. 7.) 
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teaching had been, introduced into a number ofr other colleges and * 
universities. In 1908, of 50 selected universities, 20 did not offer » 
practice teaching, and in 14 it was optional.”. Improvement, how- 
ever, was steady and at the present time, practically aH the State 
universities and the largest privato universities with schools or col- 
° leges of education, all the land-grant colleges, and more than half 
the colleges and small universities with departments, schools, or 
colleges of education, offer some form of student teaching, participa- 
tion, directed observation, or experimental school activities. The 
growth of experimental schools has also been marked in the univer- 
sities that have engaged in any considerable amount of original 
investigation of instructional problems. * 

Improved preparation and statue oj stajf.— Teachers of, pedagogy 
or education at the beginning of the period were usually drawn from 
other instructional fields or from public-school work. The field they 
taught was characterized by rather scanty teaching material, a fact 
that the regular academic 0 Realty members for a number of yeare 
took some pains point out. 'Now that the field of professional** • 
education has been widely developed, former criticisms on thin score 
* are scarcely just. It may. be fairly stated that the college teacher of 
professional education today is as well prepared in his field as the 
. teacher? of other subjects are in their own. There has been a marked 
tendency' toward specialization within the ..field of education; arid 
the larger institutions usually select new staff members whose quali- 
fications enable them to undertake instruction or research in specific 
, fields such as school administration, secondary education, educational 
psychology, and similar subjects. 

The supply of teachers of education has grown rapidly, as graduate 
schools of education have been developed. The number of students 
in graduate work in the universities has increased fifteenfold during 
the period (table 11). ‘ , 

S diaries of teachers, of education have risen along with the general 
institutional salary levels. fc In -1908, data presented by the Carnegie 
Foundation showed that the median annual salaries of teaohers, with- 
out respect to fields taught, in 100 colleges and universities having 
the highest salary rolls were approximately as follows: Professors, 
$2,200 (average, nearly $2,500); associate professors, $2,000-$2,099; 
assistant professors, $1,500-$ 1,599 ; instructors, $1,000-$ 1,099. These 
figures were fpr selected institutions; the medians for all institutions 

^Vould have tieeQ considerably less. 44 1 v ' 

— — « # 

** Farrington, Fred trio E. Practiced ork In UnlTenlty Department* at Education. In Pairingtob, 
Ftatofc) I., Strayer, Qeorge D.- t and Jacob*, Walter JB. Observation ind Practice Taaoblng to Colkf* 
and Unroraity Departments of Education. Table opp. p. 30. National Society ot College’ Teacher* «f 
Education, 1000. 

** Carnegie Fo und a t ion for the Advancement of Teaching. The Financial Status of the Profenor ii 1 
America and in Oennany. p. 20 (Bollatlji no. 2. May 1208-) ’ 
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In ‘1932-33, approximate median or “most common" salaries in 
39 land-grant colleges, 44 non-land-grant State universities ard State 
colleges, and 94 private colleges and universities reporting on this 
item were respectively as follows: Professors', $4,000, $3j00 and 
$2,870; associate professors, $3,000, $2,800, and $2,550; assist 
professors, $2,550, $2,400, and $2,200; instructors, $1,895;* * $1,800 
and $1,700.“ Consideration should be given the changed value of 
the dollar, but it is certain that there was a substantial increase until 
1931 in college teachers' salaries. The level, however, still appears 
low when the amount of preparation necessary to attain college- 
teaching positions and the amount of experience necessary t6 attain 
the higher college ranks are considered. 

As in other college fields, the reduction during* the period in teaching 
load has been accompanied by an extension of institutional activities 
Jo include much wider areas of extramural service, in which the 
’ college teachers of education have i/articipated, especially in field 
services to the public schools. 

Orovth in enrollment* and student personnel .— Increased in total 
collegiate enrollments were shown in table 11 . Exact data have never 
been compiled concerning the total number of college studonte pre- 
paring to teach. Meyer in 1928, however, showed/m 156 small liberal ’ 
arts colleges the following large increases in percentages of graduates 
who engaged in teaching: 5-year period 1900-1904, 18 percent; 1005-9 

* 19 Percent; 1910-14, 21 percent; 1915-19, 24 percent; 1920-24 36 
percent; and 1925-29, 45 percent.* 7 A committee headed by Withers * 
gives the figure of 45 percent as the proportion of college art and 
science graduates in 199 liberal arts college in 38 States and the 
District of .Columbia that have entered teaching since 1923.** 

In 1895-96 the ratio of men students to women students who were 
preparing to teach was approximately 1: 1.2; 1909-10, l: 1.7; and 
1929-30, nearly 1: ^ . 

Teacher preparation more and more has been assumed by State 
institutions. In 1899-1900 the ratio of prospective teachers in pub- 

cly. supported colleges to those in private institutions was roughly 
1 to 3.7; in 19 30, 1- to 1.5.** ♦ . y 

^Ad»pw from U.B. Office of Education. CoUega Salarie*. 1WM3. Rotaprint material pubUah*! 

Co^ST’ 8m ^ “ d Te0Cher T ™ laln « Bloomington, m.. Public Scboll Publkhll 

to tb * FI#W * f Tt60her Tr * inln * National Edumtlon aZ> 
“ ^P-rtn^ofanperlntondaoce. Seventh yearbook, it>a. p r 

' • r“ r ** a 07 Kd ““Uon.» Report of the Commissioner of Education, 188ft- 1 000 toI Js_TT.it n A » 
•niment Printing Office, 1801. pp. 1884, w«, ISM. - To1 - Got- 
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^a® ^ >eeD a ®tea<ly rise of college tuition rates And fees 
MiPiLghoiit most of thqnejjod and it may be expected that this move- 
^ ment will continue.* 0 ^ # 

Land-grant colleges; vocational education.^-Of the 69 land-grant 
institutions in the United States, 62 are for whites and 17 are for 
egroes. In about half the States J &e (e nd-grant colleges are com- 
ponent parts of the State university. Sotoe of the latter are among 
the largest State institutions in the United States. 

Thtf passage of the act of 1862 donating lands for colleges of am 
culture and mechanic arts (first Morrill Act), has been followed by 
^ much succeeding legislating designed to expand and forward in new 
channels the original work to which it gave impetus." Among the 
three major types of services developed in the land-grant institutions- 
lnstruction, extension; and expeiiment station work— preparation of 
students fot_spcational teaching has had a due place. While indi- 
- rectly promoted by several acts, the first specific recognition of voca- 
tional teacher preparation was in the Nelson amendment of March 4 
1907>-*o the Morrill Act of 1890. However, the greatest progrest! 
came in such work after 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
ucation Act was passed by Congress. Increasing annual appro- 
priations were made until a maximum of $1,000,000 became available 
m 1921 and thereafter for th6 preparation of vocational teachers of 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries. In 1929 the 
George-Reed bill greatly increased the annual appropriations for the 
purpose, among others, of/p reparing teachers of agriculture and home 
* economics. The pnmW of vocational teacher-training institutions 
or other agencies Federally aided has increased from 94 in 1918 to 
178 in 1932“ * 

Emphasis upon a practical and vital type of work has characterized 
, vocational teacher preparation In land-grant colleges. Thorough 
knowledge of the technical fields studied has been stressed, but the 
usual courses in professional education hayealso been required, and 
considerable emphasis has been placed upon supervised student 
teaching adapted to the needs of the several vocational fields." 

Municipal colleges and universities.— Eleven municipally supported 
umverajties and colleges are in existence, including those at Charleston 
(1837); Uouwville (1846); New York, including Ci^College (1849), 
Hunter Colle ge (1870), and Brooklyn (1930); Cincinnati (1873), 

^ 0 * ntanr ' *• C * r ™* 1 * roowUdoo lor U» Advinownant of Ttaobloc 
Tttth »nno*l rrptat tf th» pnsfatant *ad o/ th* tnMursr.' Th. fcmutaUoo. 181A m . m-V 

L “ S,totlon * tod Baling*, AXhettoi L*nd- 

CaUnw i*d EipvtnMDt Stations. Bsrissd fiivnirr iom tt a 

18*0- pp. 1 h». (DspMtmBtdrsotartaL) U.S. OoT«nm«nt PHntin* Offlc, 

BJ^thAma-lHsport.liW. UA. OorsnuM* Printtaf 
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Toledo (1884) Akron (1913), Detroit (1915), Wichita (1926), and 
Omaha (1931). Unlike the city normal schools, no municipal uni- 
versity has ever been discontinued. Nearly all prepare teachere, 
ancUnter extensively into the in-service education of workers in the 
nearby city schools. Graduate work in education is offered in the 
majority of the municipal universities. 

Colleges for toomen.— Colleges for women are most frequent in the 
Eastern and Southern States. F ollowipg the eetebliahment of separate 
colleges for Women during the middle decades of the past century 
coordinate colleges for women conducted with^men’s colleges in the 
same institution were also established. 

Of the independent women’s colleges, there were in 1933-34, 8 State 
1 city, 29 private, and 90 denominational colleges. Such institutions 
have persisted despite the great growth in enrollments of women in 
coeducational institutions. Some of the larger private college for 
women rank high, especially in the East, among the endowed and 
well-equipped institutions of the country. ■ In the South, a decided 
majority of the graduates of a number of the State women’s Alleges 
enter teaching. In many respects these institutions function as 
teach ere colleges, but without the name. 

Junior colleges. While a number of the junior colleges prepare > 
teachers m one way or another, especially in States with relatively 
low certification requirements, their major contribution in this respect 
is to proyide preprof esaional preparation of students who later finish 
^ their work m teasers colleges or in colleges and universities. 

The growth of the junior college is on# of the outstanding move- 
ments m higher education during the past .15 years. * In .1900 there 
werq^ 27 private junj^r colleges; in 1915, 15 public and 74 private 

162 pubUc and 268 Private institutions, a 

^ « T I he N ° Vember 1933 was 514 ’ enrollments 

of 103,530. This number includes all kinds' of junior colleges, a few 

of which were not 2-year institutions. Like the State normal schools 
and teachers qolleges, the junior colleges appear to grew in numbere 
m times of war and economic depression, although causal relationships 
cannot safely be implied from any data in hand. California, Texas, 
find IoWa lead in numbers of junior colleges. 

Problems in teacher preparation that have arisen in connection 
with the rapid growth of junior colleges include the growing compe- 
on or State funds and for students, (Competition in teacher prepa- 
ration m some places with .normal schools and teachere colleges, and ■ 
e . necessity for integrating the work of the 2 years of the junior 

^ Mapt*u,Dotka ninotarrortb* Junior Ooln 1M. Junior Coll** Journol, 1 m-jx, itnatn 
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college with the last 2 years of teachers colleges. Whether or not the 
junior colleges may eventually serve generally to push upward the 
professional and even the academic work in teachers college® to new 
heights, somewhat as the high school did in the case of normal schools 
remains to be seen. • * 


Graduate ux>rk. The majority of graduate students in universities 
enter college teaching. Bette and Kent in 1929 found in a study of 
2,325 recipients of the Ph.D. in 32 universities, between 1§15 and 1926 
that 71 percent were engaged in teaching; 27 percent in research’; 
and only 2 percent in other occupations. Of those engaged in teaching, 

97 percent were located in colleges and-univeraities, and only 3 percent 
in the public schools.* 7 Public schools, however, arc now absorbing 
ah increasing number of teachers who have had graduate work. 

The rate of increase in the number of graduate students far out- 
strips the increase in numbers of college-teaching poaltiohs. Women 
in graduate work have increased more rapidly in numbers than 
men (table 1 1 ), but the percentage of women in college teaching is not 
increasing at any significant rate. 

The essential requirements for the PhD. degree have not changed 
very much during the period. The honorary Ph.D., however, is no 
longer common. In 1890, perhaps two-fifths of the Ph D. degree 
conferred were of this type.® 

In recent years a score or more universities hSve'Onnounced work 
leading to a new degree, tHat of doctor of education. This degree 
differs from the established Ph.D. chiefly in the greater flexibility 
requirements for graduation, especially in Respect to the nature of^ 
the thesis, and for the precise tools of research that must be acquired. 
The conventional 2-language requifement may be modified, if justified 
by the nature of the research undertaken. » 

An outgrowth of the preparation of an increasing number of candi- 
dates for the- master’s degree is greater integration of graduate and 
undergraduate work, as exemplified in the so-called "5-year plan.” 
The qm\tertsitie8 of California, Washington, and Minnesota, and 
Oberlin College and Pomona College illustrate this tendency. Tbs 
proper placement of strictly professional Work, the selection of instruc- 
tional material and its arrangement in the most effective sequence, 
illustrate some of the problems arising in the course of development 
of the 5-year\ouree of undergraduate and graduate study. 

One of the greatest contributions of graduate work in the higher 
institutions has been a development, of new knowledge by research 
and systemati c study.' Research studies are flow, undertaken literally 


• Betts, Georg* H., tad Kant, Raymond A. Foreign Language Equipment of Doctor* erf Phi 
toeo^r Bkwninc^ ni, FVbllo School Publishing Co. U#af p. lift. (Northwestern UnNwrfty.' 
Contributions to Education. Behoof of education series, no. Z) y -* 

» Furry, Edward D. *£he American University. In lUtim, Nicholas M., ad. M oar graphs on Edo 
aatloo in tbs United States. No. ft. pp. 41-tft. Albany. N.Y., J. R. Lyon Co. |18»] [ldOiJ. 
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by the thousands each year in the field of professional education alone 
The increase in the number of doctors' theses in the field of teacher 
preparation' arid teachers' professional status since 1917 is illustrative 
of such growth. In 1917, one doctor's thesis was reported in this 
field, in 1922, 8; and in 1927, 20. During the same 10 years, the 
number of masters’ theses increased from 13 to 100.** 

b* 

RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 

T«ufter$ institute * The teachers institute, the oldest of all major 
types of organized in-service teacher-preparation agencies, has con- 
tinued its services with varying fortunes during the period. In 1897- 
98, there was « total of 251,768 teachers enrolled in 2,597 separate 
units, located in practically every State in the Union Mo* than 
10,000 students were enrolled in each of the following States: Iowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New York.* Institutes 
were conducted fnd financed by States, counties, districts, cities, and 
towns. Of these, the county institutes were probably the best organ- 
ized and managed. The institute operated under several names, and 
at times was almost indistinguishable from short summer schools or 
unusually long teachers meetings." . 

Somewhat less emphasis appears to have been placed upon institute 
activities in 1921, although institutes were still to- be found in some 
form m 44 States. The county was still the predominant unitdf 
organisation and administration. Twenty-six States required by law 
the attendance of teachers. Criticism of the institutes, which has 
. ^ rom beginnings, appeared to have had more justification 

than ever before, inasmuch as normal schools or teachers colleges 
werfc conveniently at hand for the great majority of teachers. The 
course of study of the institute was too short, the organization poor 
the work superficial, continuity, of work from year to year lacking' 
provision of specialized instruction appealing to the entire group of 
teachers extremely difficult; and facilities for instruction, including 
reference materials and housing were deplorably limited. However, 
32 State school administrators thought the institute worthy of con- 
tinuance; 7 did not.” / ‘ 


/ At Present, the institute appears to be losing grouhd slowly The 
older objections have become intensified. The many teacher-prepara- 
faon institutio ns and in-service educational agencies now existing are 


. . _ Urbtno. TItlW of mutn 1 and doctor.* IhMM In •dutAUon toopUd 
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in.a position to offer better and more extensive educationaJ opportuni- 
ties than the institute. Nevertheless, some local needs are apparently 
not met by the colleges and normal schools and the institute continues 
its activities on a very considerable scale in many States. For instance 
Illinois in 1929 expended $102,468 for teachers institutes, which were 
still held in the majority of the 102 counties of the State. 7 * 

There are unmistakable tendencies to redirect the institute pro- 
grams or to substitute for them other types of in-service programs. 
Class extension courses are growing in numbers. Better State super- 
vision of institute work and differentiated long-time programs of 
study under competent teachers are now possible as State department 
staffs are strengthened and improved. . Visiting teachers or State 
demonstrators, rural school supervisors, and State normal school 
staffs cooperating with State department staff members now assist in 
.the in-service education of\ teachers. Most encouraging of all, the 
general levels of preparation of niral teachers are slowly becoming 
higher, and the -unsatisfactore conditions that have led to the estab- 
lishment and longfcontinu^d maintenance of the teachers institute's!* 
steadily being changed for the better. 

Summer sessions. By the summer of 1894, summer sessions Ware in 
operation in more than 100 higher educational institutions; and these, 

• with perhaps twice as many more county. State, private, and other 
mdependent summer schools were distributed over at least 40 States. 
A total of 319 summer schools or sessions was reported in 1895. 74 
In 1915, 674 summer schools reported to the Bureau of^Education. 

. The number of independent summer schools appeare to have since 
decreased, but the number of institutional summer sessions has in- 
creased. The total number of summer sessions in 1931 was reported to 

be 6,54. 7 * More than nine-tenths of the teachers colleges now conduct 
such ’units. 

Length*>f .Sessions in 1894 varied from 8 to 16 weeks, with a mid- 
score of 5 weeks. In 1931 , the length had increased materially. About 
two-fifths off the sessions were 6 weeks in length, and a little less than 
one-third ware 12 weeks in iength. f 

Summer session enrollments have increased rapidly during the past 
20 years, from 118,307 in 1911, io 425,100 in 1931. In 193l', 273,148 
summer-session students, a number equivalent to 28.6 percent of the 

total number of teachers in the United States, were enrolled in courses 
in education. 7 ® ' " 
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an increase of 179 2 Dement j ow /u,udi to 195,549, 

rapidly >• * ' Corr^pondence courses grew evhn more 

q ■ .tow ereatre STSi 

Kdno “n<» In tla 0nlt*d 8tmM| l»3tt-|n ^S ”’ * nd Pro<Mgton * J Sofaoau, ltaMQ. Bta- 
(BonitoCl8ll.BO.Jft) la 1928-30. U.8. OtwniMBl PtlnUnf Offlo*, in. p«. jo-u. 
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respondence work, instruction by radio, institutes, conferences, library 
services, lectures, home reading courses, visual instruction, promotion 
of community dramas and debates, club services, and many othprs” 
Study by correspondence . — Following the important early corre- 
spondence study courses conducted through Chautauqua, the com- 
mercial possibilities of such work were quickly recognized, and a sur- 
prising growth of private correspondence schools began. These 
included in their enrollments many teachers, as well as students from 
other vocations. 10 Many millions of students in this country hSve 
enrolled in one or more courses by correspondence during the present . 
period, and a comparable number have taken so-called reading 
courses. 

Among the institutions of higher education, the first outstanding* 
correspondence school work was done by the University of Chicago, 
under the direction of William Rainey Harper. Wisconsin also 
6arly assumed leadership in the field. Correspondence study among 
other universities appears to have received its chief, impetus after 
1906 or 1907. The normal schools were also beginning correspondence 
instruction about this time. Regularly organized departments of 
correspondence study were established in somewhat more than half 
the normal schools and teachers colleges in 1928.* 1 
The enrollments in correspondence courses in colleges and univer- 
sities have increased enormously during recent years. In 1919-20, 
the total reported was 9,343. The number of men and of women was 
about equal. In 1929-?3Q, the total was 88,417, an increase of 846.3 
percent. * The number of men was then about one-fourth greater 
than the number of women. 82 Commercial correspondence study 
work and reading courses are patronized by many times this number 
of students. ' , 

While in densely populated areas, such as Massachusetts, the 
services of resident and extension educational agencies possibly tend 
to supplant correspondence study, the extent of growth of corre- 
spondedee work during the century beyond question foreshadows its 
continued development. 

" Alderman, Lewie B. Oolite* and Uni varsity Extension Helps In Adult Education, 1999-29. UJ. 
Government Printing Office, 19*0. pp. 0>17. (Office of Education. Bulletin, 1090, no. 10.) 

■ For ftooounta of oormpondanoo schools early in tbs oratory, me U.8. Burma of Education. Reports 
of the Oommlsrionerof Education, 13PM*, vol. 1, pp. 909-907; 1800-1901, toI. l, pp. 83-2*4; and 1900, rot 1, 
pp. 1077-90. 

Boediger, WRUam O. Agencies for the Improvement of Teaobece in Service. U.S. Government Print* 
Jog Office, 1911. pp. 39-66. (Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1911, no. *.) 

• Maul, Ray O. A Study of Administrative Practkm in O<vreepondeooe-8tody Departments of Teach- 
an Colleges rad Normal Schools. la— State printing plant, 19*0. oh. 1 (Kanaae State Tmohars 
College, Emporia. Btudiee In Education, rot. 1, no. 1, January 19*0.) 

" U.0. Office of Eduaetion. Statistics of Universities, CoUagee | and Prolmriooel 1999-8. 

Biennial Sur vey of Education In the United States 1999-90. UA Government Printing Office, 19IL pp. 
10-11. (Bulletin, 1991, no. 8) 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Among the important trends that have characterized the growth 


of teacher preparation in the past, and that will in all probability 
continue to have a bearing upon its future development, are the 
following: - ' ' 

Decrease in the rate of population growth, and the consequent 
decrease in the rate of growth in numbers of teachers to be 
prepared. 

2. Increase in the economic wealth of the country, and of expenditures 

for education. 

3. Increased control of the State over teacher preparation, including'^ 

the application of such control in the raising of certification 
requirements. - 

4 . Increased length of the period of general and professional education 

of teachers, 'and increased length of teaching life. 

5. Growth in the number and enrollments of higher educational insti- 

tutions, and expansion and enrichment pf general cultural and 
technical fields of knowledge. 

6. Growth in the professionalization of teaching, and in the number 

of institutions and unite — teachers colleges and departments and 


7. Development of subject matter in professional education, including 

graduate and research work. 

8. Establishment of norms pf practice in teacher preparation based 

upon the application of the methods of* scientific research and 
study to the problems of education. 

The growth of education in a democratic form of government in 
which no national system of teacher preparation exists, has resulted 
in the evolution of a large variety of public and private teacher- 
preparation institutions and agencies. , These in turn have evolved 
toward better practices at varying rates and in different directions. 

Factors conditioning the development of teacher preparation in 
America have been sudh that not a little of its history is concerned 
with sheer growth in magnitude as the population of the country 
and its economic wealth increased, and as its cultural institutions 
were developed correspondingly 

A period of stabilization and of consolidation of gains made so 
laboriously during the past cpntury now approaches. More and 
more, even within the present generation, current patterns of thought 
which formerly hinged around the problems of material growth must 
be recast to the end that search will be made for ways and means of 
perfecting existing teacher-preparation agencies, offerings, and modes 
of practice. 


schools of education — devoted 
education of teachers. 



professional 
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To solve the problems of a new era and to avoid the dangers that 
^re ever recurring in education, namely, the crystallization of existing 
practices into set and lifeless patterns, it becomes increasingly 
important that the critical and constructive thought, of research 
workers rather than the pronouncements of authority and the 
influence of tradition determine the objectives, organization, offerings, 
and practices of the institutions and agencies that prepare teachers. 
The establishment of norms of practice by careful, systematized 
study and research has bepn one of the outstanding trends in educa- 
tion and in teacher preparation; and it may well continue to be the 
means whereby unity is secured, present gains preserved, and future , 
progress safeguarded an^ extended. 1 ' 
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PART II. THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS EVAL- 
UATED THROUGH MEASUREMENT OF TEACH- 
ING ABILITY 1 

CHAPTER I 

EVALUATION THROUGH RATINGS AND OTHER 
MEASURES OF SUCCESS 

The National Survey of the Education of Teasers haa made an 
extensive descriptive survey of the various phases of the education 
of w teachers in the United States. One of the purposes of such a 
description was, if possible, to evaluate the effectiveness of current 
programs for educating teachers. Variation in the characteristics 
described implies variation in effectiveness. 

Evaluation is based upon criteria. By what criteria is one program 
for the preparation of teachers better than another? Is it of longer 
length than another? Is it composed.of a larger portion of professional 
courses than another? Is it offered in bigger and better buildings; or 
by an institution with a different name? Is it taught by a faculty 
holding a larger, proportion of doctorates than another? Does one 
faculty do more research, write more books, receive more pay, or 
subscribe to a different philosophy than another? , These questions 
, and others suggest the framework for a description of current programs 
for the preparation of teachers. 

What is the evidence concerning the validity of these described 
characteristics and what is the nature of the evidence? In what 
respect is one teacher better than another? Does he have a greater 
fund of professional information than another? Has he a greater 
number of cultural accomplishments than* another? Does he have 
a more pleasing personality or voice than another? Is \iis intelligence 
or scholarship record superior to another? Did his father engage in 
one occupation or another?' The answer to these and similar questions* 
implies still another question: Why is a teacher of any given descrip- 
tion better or worse than another? The teacher has certain educa- 
tional functions to perform, and one teacher is better than another to 
the extent that he is functionally more effective than another. 
Perhaps the most direct method for evaluating the functional effective- 
ness of a teacher is to measure the. changes wrought in pupils under 
his instruction. 


1 TW§ port of tba Bumj «m prtpartd by Qllbtrt L. B «*, Malar sp»d*U* la 
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Such a direct method of evaluating programs for the preparation of 
teachere by measuring pupil change and relating it to teacher prep, 
aration, teacher traits, apd teacher ability, is very complex and 
requires the coordinated effort of many investigators over a period of 
years. Such evaluation awaits the solution of basic problems once or 
twice removed from the main problem. What changes does society 
desire to have wrought in pupils? When this question has been 
answered philosophically, then means for measuring these changes 
must be devised. Determining which changes are susceptible to 
teacher-influence is the next step. In this way, step by step, the 
investigation can be formulated. A survey, however, can seldom use 
direct-measurement methods but must resort to approximations 
through the use of indices. What indices are available as criteria of 
teaching merit so that current programs for the preparation of teach- 
ers can be evaluated? 

Rated ability of teachere is one criterion which may be used as an 
indirect measure of teaching success. A rating may be based upon 
observations of the teacher at work. In such a case, his teaching 
activities are evaluated according to the judge's notion of their 
effectiveness in producing desirable changes in pupils. The rated 
ability of the teacher in service may be used to judge the worth of all or 
various parts of his preparation for teaching. The rated ability of a. 
student teacher may be used to judge the worth of the program in 
preparation, in whole or by parts, which was completed prior to such 
teaching. Salary is a second criterion which may be used in an ap- 
praisal of the teacher’s preparation. Professional information may 
constitute a third criterion or it may be used as an index representing . 
preparation to be judged by the other criteria. A fourth criterion by 
which to judge the merit of preparation is the opinion of teachere 
themselves concerning the helpfulness of their preparatory study. 

Ability rating*.— A search of the literature for studies utilizing 
i teachers’ ratings was undertaken in order to summarize what is already 
known concerning their adaptability for use in the evaluation of pro- 
grams for the preparation of teachere. This section will present facts 
which have been gathered from selected investigations whose results 
were published at the time this study was made. +■ 

Table 1 presents a summary of correlations between rated success of 
teachere and their scholarship as recorded in studies reported by 1 1 
different investigators. With the exception of the correlation with 
normal school marks reported by Somers, these are all low; moYe than 
half of them are not significantly different from sero. Yet the fact 
that 1 1 independent studies have shown positive correlations is good 
evidence that there is a relationship between scholarship ud rated 
suooess j for if the true relationship were zero, half of these&irTele* 
tiona should by chance have been negative. That the correlations 
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sre low may be due to an actual lack of relationship between scholar- 
ahip and teaching success or to the lack of reliability of one or both 
measures. 

Tablb 1 . Correlation between ecXclarekip and rated tucceee as a teacXer in eerwiee 

Measure of scholarahip: 

Professional scholarship: 

Mark in psychology 1 : a 42 

Mark in education courses 1 •_ - gQ 

Mark in professional studies * 27 

Average mark in education courses, normal schools 4 14 

Average mark in professional courses 1 14 

Academic scholarship: 

Mark~in noneducationaJ academic courses 1 jq 

Average mark in academic course*, Meriam * 22 

Average mark, normal-school subject-matter * 07 

Average mark in academic course* qq 

General scholarship: 

Normal-school marks * ; _"\ ^3 

Senior grades T ._\ _ ^ 

Composite predictive score (first observer)* 39 

College scholarship • J9 

Grade-point ratio, all college course* *• ” "**< ' 19 

Composite predictive score (second observer)* ’ jg 

General normal-school scholarship. Knight* ] .15 

Trainmg-achool scholarship marks 11 03 

Scholarship in oollege u * 0J 

Table 2 shown the correlations obtained by three independent in- 
vestigators studying the relationship between some measure of the 
amount of professional training and later rated success as a teacher- 
in-service. Again the correlations are small but positive. 

1 Mariam. Juntas L. Norms] School Education tad IflMoncy to Tsschli*. -.Ns* York. N.Y., burooa 
O pubUosUons, Tmabon CoUs*», Cotambta tfalTorsliy, 1 **- lUpp. (Contribution* to Kdnastioa. do. L) 
UUmsn, Roy E. Ths PragncMlo Vslos of Oagala. V scion Rototod to TWohlm "tittim Aahkad. 
Ohio ^A. L. Osrbor Co., 1«1. m pp * 

' of Tase&lnc Booom. »loomln«to*ylll., Public School Publisfain, 

Oo., im (Joarntl of Kdaattkxml Timmrcb Maaofrmph, no. 1) r ^ 

■Eolstad.Artbnr. How Shall Wo Lodes Oar Totet School sad 800*,. » W-STO. Nov.a UM 
Soman, O. T. Psdocodaol Pracnoo*. Now York. N.T., banco of p..Nn~u — T mUm * ' 

Oatambto Cnlvorstty, 1WS. 1* pp (CootrlbatJom to Kdacatlofi. 00. 140 ) 

' 8 Th * Erodlrtlo* of Tosohlac Soeesss ior ths OoQoco 8todant. Sebooi and Society 

It ISft-m, Dec. S, 102L 

■ McAfco, LO. BofUbOity of ths RrMoaoas of Tosobin* Kffldaoey Second la Ixtsmioo VMtation. 
Bwwotsnr Sobool Joansal, «fc MS-7S4, Jam IWQ. w»uoo. 

•Andorra, H. Jl Cemtstton Hot worn Atadomlc Achievement sad TearfUm rnnra Tt» iw 
■sotary Sebooi Jomaal, Sk O-W, Ssptsmbor 1991 . 

“ Pf,<UOtll, ‘ T **°*“ r 8O0 °*^ Mosadoasl Administration sad Soparvt- 

u Hants, A A. A Oomparattvs Study of Ratines of Toadtorsia-Tnlnim sad Tiantsra hi IW.Im 
B^ wntsry Sebooi Jowml, m M-M. September 1827. — - 

“ Wmoihf« o. Uwls Hech. Boistleo Betwra Ratines of Stodmt Tasebon in OoUassaad Bosoms la 
™ Yon of Tooohln*. IdocaUoml A dm l nls t n tloa sad Bopwlaha, IS: MB-M, April IMS 
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Table 2. — Correlation between amount of preparation joe teaching and later\ated 

eucceet om a teacher -in- Bernce 


CVrr/tfttt' 

Measure of amount of preparation: ma r«r* *«i 

Amount of professional training i. 0. 41 

College credits earned while in service; junior high school teachers ll . . .10 

1 College credits earned whjlc in service; elementary lead hers 11 .16 

Units taken in education courses 14 . Jl . 01 


Score on a teat of professional information baa be>en frequently 
studied in relation to teaching’ success. The findings of nine 9uch 
studies are summarized -in table 3. In the main these correlations 
are larger than those with either class marks or amount of training, 
and some of them are large enough to suggest that such a test may be 
worth further study. ' That all are positive indicates that the rela- 
tionship between wbat teachers know and their rated success is more 
than a mere random one, although only one is large enough to have 
much predictive value. 


Table 3. — Tks correlation brixoren profttnonal information or interest and rated 
success at a student -tracker or Irachrr-in-semct 

OrrriaXi#* 

Measure of professional Information: r«t>* 

Stanford educational aptitude teat u 1.1 11 Q gfl 

Bathurst, Knight, Ruch, Telford aptitude tcet; high-achool teachers ,f * >■. 64 

M6rrii test for *' trait L M * 61 

Examination concerning classroom procedure 11 '.a » 46 

Bathurat, Knight. Ruch, Telford aptitude test; elementary teachers B _ u . 41 

Steele- Herring professional information * 41 

George Washington teaching-aptitude test * 1 w 40 

W spies and Reavis procedures test * " .28 

N Broom, 14. X. A Not# on Pndkiiis Taacbar Bonn— Educational Administration sod BupfrrV 
bon, IS 64-07, January 1MX 

■ Barthalmaa*, Harriot XI. and Bojpr, Philip A. A Study of tha Halation Bat wan Teaching Efficiency 

and Amoont of Cottage Cradit Earn*) Whiia in Sarrioa Educational Administration aod Baparrlpoo, 
\i Norambar MM Baa aiao Pnofylrania Bobool Journal, 77: Ml, Jazraary ISM. 

14 Dasrtg B. B. aod French. L. C. Taacbar Ratios. Unirantty of Pittsburgh, School of Edocatioa 
Journal, iSl7, 00-54, January- rabruary ISM 

u J nm ,44. B. Objective Differentiation Batwan Thraa Group* In Education. Worcaatar, Kfin, 
Clark UnJrarrity, 1JM (Genetic psychology monographs, vol. 4, no. A pp. 116-464.) 

* Approbation. 

p Bathurat, J. E. DmM lngan With ExpariaoOiT Personnel Joumal, 7: 64-57, Jon* IMS 

** Multipb oorralatioo with oompoaita of ah aobtaata. 

19 Worrit, Eiiiabath H. POraonal Tralta and Bosoms in Taaohlnf . New York, N .Y., Teacher* CoD**e, 
Columbia Uni vanity,, ISM. 75 pp. (Contribution* to Edooatioo, do. 64X) « 

* Btudaot-taachcr auooea*. ' 

* Caboon. O. P. Marks in College a* a Factor In tba Prediction of Praotio* Taaohlnf ITnir— Tb* 
Uairaratty High Bobool Joarnal, 10: 25-41, May 1M0. 

■ Boaaiuf , Nabon L. Taacbar- Aptitude Teat* and Taaobar Bebctton. In Raaaarob In Higbar Educe- 

Oo*. pp. 117-lM Washington, Government Printing Office, 1SSL 1M pp. (UE Office of Education 
Bohetln, I Ml, no. IE) 9 * 

■ Crabba, T abh Mat. M aas oriug Eft otono y in Baparvlaton and Teaching. Naw York, N.Y., Taecban 
OaBaga Columbia Univerrfty, ISM OS pp. (Oootrfbutiooa to Education, no. 17E) 

u Hunt, Thelma. Mae— tag Taoehing Apt! tods. Educational Administration and Buperrfcioe, 
IE 3S4-M2, May ML 

* Bo a rdm*! , O hsrto s W. Btoakaal Taat* aa M aaaur** of Taaohing Efficiency to High Bobool Naw 
Tort, NT., bmu of publications, Teecban Qpttaga, ColumVh Uni vanity, USE SI pp. (Oontrfbn 

ttoabtontia/M W.) 
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Tablb 3 r—Tke earrelatum t+tvxxm profeetvjnal iryformalxan or inUreel and rated 
tuccest at a eiudent -teat her or l*acker-tn-*emct—£.ou\Amitd 

Mewvire of profe«ion«J information— Continued. 

Wel>er, *ima, funottftnr, etc.* „ 0 0 j 

Boardman profomional information ** ■ jfl 

Odell, principles of teaching in high school •__ "[]”[* ' \ 4 

Odell, principles of teaching in high school » » ]2 

Strong, teaching interest • w 

Weber, aims, . function, etc.* • „ 

Strong, teaching interest * * * ^ 

The relationship between success in practice teaching abd later 
success as a teacher-in-service might be expected' to be high, but the 
correlation coefficients presented in teble 4 do not run ahy higher 
than the correlations with professional information in table 3 . With 
the exception of three of them, these correlatjons are too small to 
have predictive falue, and thepe studies do not indicate that success 
as a student- teacher pasuPes later success as a teacher-ip-eervice. It 
is, of course, an open question as to whether these correlations are 
low because the measures of success are^ unreliable or because 

successful student teaching is unrel*Jed to successful in -service 
teaching. 

Table 4 — Correlation between tuecett at a dudeni-UOehe r and later euccett at a 
Measure: . 

Practioo teaching And field tu ocean • .» r 0^*70 ' 

GadeUte^hlng grade, and 2 -year average rating for Vue^B ln the 

<• ®* ld * i 

Practice- teaching grade, and field sucoeas using ]ft failing and 1 ft 
■ucocnafu] teachers 11 * 

Practloe- teaching grades and field success », . . _ * * ’ - . 

Practice teaching and field iuccsm » 1 ] * 33 

Practioe teaching and rating by superintendent* from ’appointment 
bureau credentials ^ ^ 

Ratings by training teachers and by superintendent* OT [ 29 

1 Menem, Jantui L. Norma] School Education and Efficiency In Teaehlnr Nm Inrw xj v k 
« poMlMo^ Tnrtw, qplln. Ctdamin CUnMn. in in pp- fcintriboa^, w Etfiinllon 

■ Bowlzit, Nihon L. T*acb*r-Aptitod* Tmtnnd Tmdm MmU mi In p »- < n ri-w wa ^ 

mm «>« OfflnolEdnJT 

n hM, Bfflctnep p, BtA IWroL 

■« ^Eii.i>iMininMni. < Ba <M inn. iw» 

V 7 __ nwn>> ; WMk., UnlTrttj of Wuhlnytoa, Ida. 71 pp. mi. 

Betlnt of TtAchara by Training Tmahmt mad Baptrtn tendon ta. 

d7 Mool Journal. M: tll-tlf, IdA % upraiwaeau. 
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Table ,4. — Correlation between euceetepe a ttudent-teacher and later tuccett at a 
- Uacher-in-eereice — Continued 


Measure — Continued. Cemittkm 

Average practice- teaching mark and first-semester success. 4 0. 24* 

Practice teaching and first-year success “ 23 

Rating* by first supervisor of practice teaching and superintendent 
after 6 months’ teaching 11 . . 23 


Rating by supervisor of practice teaching and field success # _ .2 

Critic teacher’s rating and superintendent’s rating * . r 

Practice-teaching skill and a 2-year average rating for success in the m 


field® s\g 

Practice-teaching grades and field success 1 16 

Last practice teaching and second-year success ,# 15 

Ratings by second supervisor of practice teaching and superintendent 

after 6 months’ teaching 11 ,06 

Practice-teaching grades and field success, Knight 1 06 


Table 5 .—C&Ardalion between icholarehip and euccets dk a eiudent teacher 


Measure of scholarship: 

Professional scholarship: 

Grades in education and psychology * 

Marks in geher&l methods courses 11 

Marks in education courses 1 

Marks in education and methods courses u 


OmeletUm 
with tt teem 

- 0. 60 
.57 
- .4a 

.32 


Marks in educational psychology * 

• Average mark in education courses 4 

Average grade points in education courses w . 
Academic scholarship: 

Academic grades u 

Academic average ,f -A 


.30 

.27 

.21 


.69 

.54 


1 UUman, Roy R. The Prognostic Value of Certain Factors Related to Teaching Snooeat. Ashland, 
Ohio, A. L. Oarber Co., 1081. 133 pp. 

4 Whitney. F. L. The Prediction at Teaching Success. Bloojnington, 111., Public School Publishing 
Co., 1024. (Journal of Educational Research Monograph, no. s.) 

I Kola tad, Arthur. How shall Wa Judge Our Teachers? School and Bodety, 30: 689-070, Nev. 22, 1024. 

II Hamrin, S. A. A Comparative Study of Ratings of Teechers-in-Tmlning and Teecbm-ln -Service 
Elementary School Journal, 28: 30-44, September 1027, 

U'Wagenborst, Lewis Hooh. Relation Between RjTE&ge of Student Teachers In College and Sucomb 
I n First Year of Teaching. Educational Administration and Supervision/ IS: 240-283, April 1000. 

i Morris, Elisabeth H. Personal Traits and Suocaolfc Teeching. New York, N.Y., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1020. 78 pp* (Contributions to Education, no. 842.) 

» Boasing, Nelson L. Teacher- Aptitude Tests and Teacher Selection. In Research in High* Educa- 
tion. pp. 117-118. Washington, Government Printing Offloa, 1032. 133 pp. (U. 0. Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1031, nor 12.) ^ 7 

* Myers, Alonso F.end Beeohel, Edith E. Suoosmful Placement of Taadurs. Edooatlonai Admlais* 
Oration and Supervision, 12: 008-802. Deosmber 1028. 

" Pyle, W. H. The R ela tio n Between Intelligence and Teaching Buooml Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 14> 287-267, April 1038. 

* Kinder, J. 0. A Rating Scale lot Practice Teachers. Education, 48: 108-114, October 1098. 

* M ead, A. R. and Holley, 0. E. Foroasting Suooass In Practice Teaching. Journal of Education^ 
Psychology, 7: 408-407, October 1010. 

* Zant, James H. Predicting Success in Prsct loe Teaching. ' Educational Administration and Super- 

virion, 14: 084-070; Deoember 1038. 1 / 

* Broom, M. E. The Predictive Value dnThiee Specified Factors lor Suoosas In Practice Teaching. 
Edneational Administration and Supervision. 10: 28-30, January 1029. 

u Aimy, H. C. and Borenaon, Herbert A Teaober-Ratlng Scale ofbetermlned Reliability and Validity. 
Edneational Administration and Supervision, 10: 179-108, 102QL • * 
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Table 5. — Correlation between scholarship and success as a student teaser — Con. 


Measure of scholarship — Continued. ' « 

Academic scholarship— Continued. 
Subject-matter achievement **. . 

Average mark in subject matter 4 

Academic index, 1 group 11 » 

Academic marks * *. % 9 


* ' CmttsUm 
wet iwtM 

Major subject marks 1 

* 


Major scholarship 11 

{ 


Academic index, another group M . F . 



General scholarship: 

Grades in all courses, 4 college years 44 
Last-semester marks 44 


* 

1 Grade-point ratio, all college courses * 


, 39 

General scholastic average M 



General scholarship 41 j£_ 




The correlation between succmg in .student tea ching and the pro- 
fessional preparation which precedes it, as reported in 10 different, 
studies, is shown in table 5. As in table 1 , the measures of scholarship 
have been classified as professional, academic, and general. While 
the correlations with general scholarship show a slight tendency tc be 
larger than those in the other two groups, no generalisation would be 
safe without careful examination of the conditions^ under which the 
various data were gathered and the nature of the populations studied. 
Again all of the correlations are positive and suggest a definite con- 
nection between scholastic success and student- teaching success. 
On the other hand, this relationship is apparently not high enough to 
render scholastic success a safe basis for prediction of probable success 
in student teaching. 

Relation of preparation and teaching assignment . — Many studies, not 
all of which will be reviewed l\ere, have shown striking lack of relation- ’ 
ship between the preparation of a teacher and the duties he is called 
upon to perform. Three of these studies express the relationship in 
terms of correlation coefficients 'which are presented in table 0; the i 
others employ a different statistical treatment. 

* Oilman, Boy B. Tha Profnutlo Vslos of Certain FacloroJlalatsd to Teachlnf Baooen. Ashland. 

Ohio. A. L. Garber Co.. 1 M 1 . IS) pp. ; 

‘ Whitney, F. L. The prediction «* Teechlnc Sucoew. Blooml niton, Ql. Public School PubUnhtnc 
Oo^ 1934. (Journal of Educational Bonaroh Monograph, no. 6 .) 

* Gaboon, O. P. Marks In OoUog» as a Factor In tha Prediction of Practice Teaching 8000 m. Tha 
University High School Journal, 10 : 30-41, May 1930. 

■ Kinder, J. & A Bating Scale Cor Practice Teachers. Education, 46: 106-114. October 1930. 

* Mead, i. R. and Holley, C. E. Forecasting Success In Practice Teaching. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 7 : 490-W7, October 1916. 

m Broom, M. E. The Predictive Value of Three 8 pedfled Factors for Suooees in Practice Teaching. 
EducMonal Administration and Supervision, 10 : 30-29, January 1929. 

" Almy, H. O. and Sorenson, Herbert A Teacher- Rat (nafecole of Determined Reliability and Validity. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 16: 179-186; March i 960 . 

•Neel Mary O. and Mead, A. R. Correlations Between Certain Croup Factors In Preparation <rf 
Beooodary School Teachers. Educational Administration and Supervision, 17: 676-676, December 196b 
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Tabl* 8. Correlation between the preparation of a teacher and hie teaching assign- 
ment* 

Measures correlated: Comtethn 

Major and minor and subject taught, ColdPado » 0 83 

Semester-credits and number of periods taught in high school, median 

• of 16 correlations n ^ 

Major and minor subjects of preparation and subject taught, fre- 
quencies of each ** n 

Major and minor and subject taught, Ohio ** ^ 

Among studies which reveal a great* discrepancy between a teacher’s 
task and the preparation for that task, may be noted the following: 

Kemp, in a study of high-school teachers, reported: 

Of the total number of subjects taught by the 486 [California] teachers, more 
than one third represlnted subjects in which the teachers had little or no training 
* * * jMore than half of the subjects in which teachers had received (major 

°f * * * were not being taught by them in the fall semester 

Ogden studied (through source material, not by a questio nnair e) 370 
teachers securing their first positions during the 10-year period, 1919- 
20 to 1929-30. Forty -six percent of the assignments made to these 
teachers were in subjects outside of their major or minor training and 
almost 20 percent were in subjects in which the teachers had had no 
preparation beyond high school. 40 

Smith concluded, on the basis of test scores made by 78 junior high 
school teachers of experience from seven States, that: 

Children who are fortunate may therefore,, study (literature) with a teacher 
who knows 10 times as much about juvenile books as another on the euae 
faculty. 41 

t 

Part of the disparity found between preparation and actual teach- 
ing may be due to inefficient placement of teachers. It is possible, 
however, that many of the majors and minors of the prospective and 
in-service teachers were in fields of knowledge not represented in the 
curriculum in which they are called upon to teach. Furthermore, 
many of the preservice courses may have been special aspects of a 
subject related only in a remote way to the subject as it must be 
Aiiarht in the public schools. 

■ Whitney, Predwlok L. Tesofaw D — ad and Supply In tha Public iMmif Oreeley, Oolo Oolo- 
Twehw* Collage, Wfc IN pp. (Educational Series, no. 8.) 

■ M a nch a l! . Rrneet. Tb* Preparation at Taaoban lor Their SubjMta la Wyoming High H ^ K ~d r. 
Laremln, Wya, Unlnrtityof Wyoming, 1937. 06 pp. 

- — s B.B. Supply and Demand In Taaohar Training. Ootombua, Ohio, Obio State Unlrar- 
Sty, UN. 133 pp. (Uni vanity Stadia*, rol . 3, no. U. Bunaa of Educational Baaannh Monograph*, 
no. 4.) « 

•EubrW.W. Training of ffigb Scbool Teecbars In Halation to the Subjeota Tboy Taacb California 
Ouwtnrty of Secondary Education, 1:409-412, Juba IBM. 

■ Ogden, Q. L. TbaBalatioo Batman Major and Minor Tnlnlng of Stanford Oraduatoa and TOaohing 
Petition Hold. Mortar's thatia. Stanford Unlrartity, C*Mf., Stanford Unlraralty, 1080 . 

a Smith, Don V. Etteualre Heading In Junior High School. Tb* ting iM. Journal. lftttiMO, Jim* 
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Shari tz collected data concerning 861 college students and 258 high- 
school teachers in Virginia, covering a 5-year period. These data 
indicate that the preparation of the high-echool teachers had little 
effect upon the quality of the college work of above-averag^^ndents. 
For students who ranked /belov/average, however, the amount of 
preparation of the teacher was significantly related to the evade of 
work done. 4 * 

Hughes found that when the achievement of pupils in schools fairly 
homogeneous in size, intelligence of the pupils, equipment, experience 
of the teachers, content, and. time allotment to different divisions, but 
not homogeneous with respect to the preparation of teachers in college 
physics, was compared On the basis of the last-named factor, the pupils 
who were taught by teachers who had majored in college physics 
excelled in average achievement the pupils who were taught by teach- 
ers who had not majored in college physics. This superiority was 
evident in every test, each of which covered a specific unit of the course, 
for example, ‘‘Bound and light”, ‘‘magnetism”, and others. 4 

These studies furnish evidence (albeit meager) that soiqe prepara- 
tion for teaching, when given opportunity to function, does influence 
pupil-achievement. However, the evidence is sufficient to arouse a 
certain wariness in the implicit acceptance of one or both of the two 
correlated measures (success and preparation) considered in variant 
forms thus far in this presentation. 

Whitney studied the relation between six variables (student teach- 
ing, professional record, physique, academic record, intelligence, and 
record in the secondary school) and the rated teaching success of 1,200 
graduates in. their first semester under contract. The multiple cor- 
' relation between all six factors and rated success was 0.288. 44 

Ullman studied the relation between 10 factors and practice- 
teaching success. These 10 factors were: Score on George Washing- 
tion social intelligence test, score on the Brown psychological exami- 
nation, score on the Odell principles of teaching test, score on the 
Weber test of aims, functions, etc., Sims socio-economic status, self- 
rating on the Freyd graphic scale, teaching interest score on the 
Strong interest blank, academic scholarship, professional scholarship, 
and scholarship in ”*the major subject. The multiple correlation 
between all these factors and success as a student teacher was 0.538.* 

1 Ullman, Boy B. The Prognostic Value of Certain Factors Related to Teaching Suooeas. Ashland, 
Ohio, A. L. Oarber Co., 1611. IIS pp. 

« Sheri ts, Horace, B. Preparation of High School Teachers and Tbtir Students’ Collage Records. 
Master's thesis. Nashville, Tenn., Georg* Peabody Collage lor Teachers, 1638. 

• Hashes, I. II. A 8tody of Intelligence and of the Training of Teachers as Factors Conditioning the 
Achievement of PapUa. School Review, IS: 161-200, 29M02, March, April 1038. ~ 

« Whitney, Frederick L. The Intelligence, Preparation, and Teaching 8 till of Normal School Gradu- 
ates in the United Statea. Doctor's thesis. Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota, 1932. 40 pp. 
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Odenweller studied the value of certain factore in predicting the 
success of 1,539 teachers in 69 buildings and concluded thus: 

Two and one-fourth hours of practical arts have almost as high a relation to 
effectiveness to teaching as 21 hours of educition, and higher than 10 hours 
prect ce teaching or four and a quarter hours of psychology. As related to 
effectiveness in teaching, higRschool marks are the same as height- experience, 
age, and psychology are about alike; with experienced teachere, height is m 
important " Pn*«oe teaching; weight is as significant as intelligence; hand- 
writing quality is the same as the number of letters in the signature; and (97 

“ «* °'.* PK-^Pb 1* u good u lookST. ,« pbT 

graph. (From an advanoe sheet announcing the thesis.) 4 * 

Jacobs studied the number of hours of preparation each teacher 
had in each of the most frequently reported courses. He selected 
the upper fourth and the lower fourth from the distribution of teach- 
ing ability. There were 406 teachers in the total distribution and 
they had attended educational institutions in 83 different States 
The upper fourth had a significantly larger number of hours prepare 
toon in: Primary education, general methods, practice teaching, gym- 
nasium, United States Constitution, manual training, and home 
economics. The lower fourth had a significantly larger number of 
hours preparation in: History of education, story t illing and 
giwge, agriculture, drawing, and sociology- Does the significantly 
different preparation of the lower fourth in the distribution have a 
negative valuq in determining later success? Bathurst reported that 
67 out oi 289 items in a professional test for teachers had negative 
discriminating values. 47 

SaJary.—AB a supplementary criterion of the value of programs of 
preparation the salaries of teachers offer a comparative measure. 
Correlations between each of several measures of preparation and 
salary are given in table 7. 

1 # ' 

"(Man w»Uer, Arthur Uonard. The Predict We Veto* o i Certain Traits for Effettlvanen in Teaehln* 
YOrk - NY - Coll** Colombia Unlv«-^W 
v The Relation of the Teacher’* Education to Her BfteetlTeneae New York. 

* University, 18®. 97 pp. (Contributions to Education, no. 277 ) 

« Batbom lames Elmer, a Dla«no*ie Study of Teachtof Ability. Doctor*, tlart. hma Clt, 
Iowa, 8 tat* Uni vanity 0 f Iowa, 18®. Si pp. “ w " Ulty ' 
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Tabls 7. — 


The correlation between the preparation of a teacher and her ealary 


Measure of preparation: 

Number of units of preparation ** 

Years of training, men " 

Cadet- teaching grades * • 

Years of training, women ** 

Scholarship * 

Average grade in normal school, sixth-year ealary »• 
Composite achievement score: 

Women " 

Men * c ' 

Years of training, one type of school ** 


Corrtlttitm 

vittMlsry 

.. a 60 

. . si 

- .41 

- . 88 

- . 84 

- "80 

. . 18 

. .09 

. •03 


These correlations agree with those obtained when other criteria 
of success are employed. The smallest correlation in the table (0.03) 
represents the relationship in teacher populations which are homo- 
geneous with respect to size of school and density of population in the 
neighboring area. Both salaries and amount of preparation increase 
with an increase in the size* of the school and in the density of 
population. 


Opinions of teachers . — The opinion of teachers themselves should be 
of worth in evaluating the programs for the^ucation of teachere. 
On this assumption Peik analyzed prescribed courses in education 
mto 814 topics and submitted these topics, in the form of a question- 
naire check-list, to 100 alumni who were requested to evaluate each 
topic for its practical value in the classroom and for its theoretical 
j va } ue ** a guide to thin kin g. On the basis of returns to the question- 
naire, these 814 topics were reordered so that the first in the array 
represented that topic which the greatest number of teachers agreed 
was of great practical value in the classroom, and the last topic in the 
list represented that which received the smallest number of votes 
stating it to be of great practical value. Only 24 percent of the 
teachere appeared to consider that prescribed courses in Question 
were of great value to them in their classroom activities. The evi- 
dence is clear, however, that some topics are judged to be of greater 
practical value than others. These teachere were not given an oppor- 
tunity to say whether or not they considered some of the topics in 


Training. Muto'i thaaia. state 


“Brubaker, An Waavw. Two San* Solaria* and rrnfonliinal 
eoUap, P*., Panncylvanl* State Collate, IBM. 46 pp. 

Ho ™» “• c * uUy Whnt 1. Ui. Relation of Academic Preparation, Experience. Intelligence, 

HUrtI T “ 0h,M 10 “‘-‘"‘P* to Th * NuhTille. TranToearre 

Ptebody College (or Teacher*. 1922. 42 pp. (Contribution* to Kduratlon, no. io.) . 

Rl«bard. Relation of TMcben’ Qualification* to the Position Secured. Matter's 
Ibtdi. Stanford Univanlty, CaMt, Stanford Uniwrity, 1936. % 

nl^T 17 ' L, Correl * U<nl <* Training ita Traching Sooodb of Normal School 

Graduate*. Sobool review, 19:190-199, March 1919 . 

* Approximate. , 

For Wh “* U **• Taeobw Paid? Zdooatiooal Roaaarofa Bulletin (Ohio State Unl> 

vanity), 7:229-290, May 90, 19X. 
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prescribed courses to be actually harmful to the best performance of 
classroom activities. This possibility exists, however. A simila r 
analysis of votes concerning the theoretical value of the topics showB 
that 33 percent of the teacher^ in service consider required courses in 
education to be of great value as a guide to thinking. The correlation 
between these two kinds of value is 0.11. This shows them to be 
almost unrelated to each other.* * 4 

These results are in contrast to the findings reported by Betts of 
a study in which approximately 1 ,000 students ranked their education 
courses well above the average of other university courses in interest 
and mental stimulus. They also ranked their instructors well above 
the average." The author says: 

When a similar form was used in another section of the university [other th»n 
in education) exactly the same v tendency appeared. It seems likely that if the 
study were carried to all departmuits of the university, it would be found that 
most instructors and courses arc ranked above the average of university instructors 
and courses — a manifest ab*urdity<" 

Another approach to the same question has been made by attempt- 
ing to compile lists of the problems of which teachers are aware in the 
performance of their work and to analyze these in the light of the 
program of training the teachers had received. Certain logical 
fallacies are almost necessarily inherent in the classification and tabula- 
tion of “difficulties" which cannot be described in identifiable units. 
The results, however, are worthy of report as part of the general 
summary of studies which deal with the appropriateness of preservice 
preparation to the needs of teachers in service. Anderson and Kibbe 
collected and cataloged the field problems of rural teachers in 
Wisconsin. They state: 

The nummary table reveals the fact that 12,006, or 68.8 percent, of the total 
number of problems were questions of general technique in classroom teaching. 
Most, if not all, of these items have been considered in more or l*f detail in 
special methods cla s ses” 

Robinson collected a list of 1,873 difficulties from a 2-weeks diary 
'of 118 classroom teachers. These were classified and found to be 44 
percent instructional difficulties, 23 percent disciplinary, 18 percent 
moral-social, and 15 percent miscellaneous. These were further 
classified into those involving technique, psychology, administration, 

Tha PrcriNSknal Education of High-School Toaebars. Mianaaftaiit, Minn., Uftlrwiitj 
af IftimoooU pwt, IMP. 1*4 pp. Baa abo Joonol of Ednnatfcnial Imwt, 1I:*4M»1, Dm— bw ittt, 
iDd Educational Administration and Sapsrrfckm, 11:111-0 1, llaj HO. 

• Batts, Oaoris H. Stadani EstlmaU o t Inatreotko. la Haste, Jam F. ad. Manttfe liathod La 
Baparrtbon. pp. 0-0. Naur Yoik, N.Y., baraau of pubtfeattoas, Taochon Calfaga, Ootamb4a Uni- 
rtnttf, 180. 107 pp. (National oontaranos of skiparriaors and dlraetarp of tnstraottoo. Eaooad yaorbook J 

m Rtf, 

* Andonon, C. J., and EIbba, Datia E. Ftoid Prnhlnmi of Wisconsin Ratal Toachnm. Madbaa,Wfc« 
Jobs Callahan, Btata saportatandnat, HO. 74 pp. 
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dr cooperation . About 87 pwccot of the difficulties fell in either or 
both of the first t^o classes.** 

Clement Bent re ting cards to the county, city, or district superin- 
tendent of schools in which beginning teachers were employed with a 
request that each new teacher be given a rating upon each of the three 
items on the card. Analysis of the first 1,600 returns indicated that 
* * 5 times as many teachers failed in discipline as in knowl- 

edge of subject matter and 2H times as many failed in techniques 
and method of instruction." Lack of adequate method was the 
most .frequently mentioned defect due to poor preparation found in 
new teachers.** These stlklies of programs of preparation are repre- 
sentative of many similar ones and are consistent with evaluations 
using measured teaching success. The findings must, of course, be 
interpreted not as a statement of fact concerning causes of failure but 
as a statement of what superintendents and others thinlr or say 
about causes of failure. If discipline is a trait receiving more attention 
from supervisors than instruction, then it is not difficult to see why 
supervisors’ ratings failed to show a high correlation with scholarship. 


THE RELATION OF TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS TO PUPIL 

ACHIEVEMENT 



I 


Criterion of teaching success . — One of the crucial problems in evaluat- 
ing the education of teachers, if not indeed the crucial problem, is the 
discovery of a satisfactory criterion of teaching success. With such 
a criterion at hand, it would be possible immediately to make a 
scientific evaluation of the worth of various programs for the pre- 
service education of teachers through a study of the teaching efficiency 
of large groups of teachers prepared in accordance with those programs. 
It would be possible to determine what knowledge, 'skills, and attitudes 
are most commonly associated with good teaching, and thus to plan 
curricula definitely directed toward increasing these desirable assets. 
It would be possible to discover what capacities and personal traits 
are typical of good teachers, and thus to select for admission to 
institutions for the education of teachers the candidates most likely to 
become successful teachers. Scores of other problems relative to such 
matters as tenure, salary, methods of supervision, the value of 
practice teaching, age qualifications, requirements for certification, 
and the like, could be studied experimentally. In the absence of a 
valid and reliable criterion for teaching success, solutions for these 
urgent problem s must be sought in the realm of expert opinion. 
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As already stated it became evident, early in the Survey, that satis- 
factory answers to many of the most troublesome controversial issues 
in the education of teachers could not be secured unless it was possible 
to measure teacher effectiveness with enough accuracy to diating nia h 
between the work of a teacher with one type of preparation and that 
of another who had been educated by another method or for a different 
period of time" Accordingly, a 2-day conference of specialists in the 
measurement of personnel Wtos called in November 1930, to discuss 
the possibilities of securing such measurements of teaching' merit. 
Those present at this conference were: Dr. E. L. Thorndike, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dean M. E. 
Haggerty, University of Minnesota; Dr. Truman L. Kelley, professor 
'A of education, Harvard University; Dr. M. R. Trabue, professor of 
education and director of research division, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Karl J. Holzinger, professor of education, University of 
Chicago; and members of the Survey staff. 

As a result of the discussions of this conference, the following steps 
in an “evaluation program" were considered to be necessary: (1) 
The selection or development of satisfactory Criteria of teaching merit. 
It was suggested that these criteria should fall in at least two fields, (a) 
the ratings of teachers by superintendents, principals, and supervisors, 
and (6) measures of the progress of children under the instruction of 
the teachers to be studied. . (2) The discovery or development of 
some measure or measures of the teacher’s ability which would dis- 
tinguish varying degrees of teaching success. (3) The selection and 
measurement of groups of teachers, comparable in all respects except 
one which represents a controversial issue in the education of teachers, 
such as the length of professional preparation or the type of school in 
which it was secured. It was also considered necessary in the 
measurement of pupil progress to make sure that the classes were 
taught for the same length of time by the teachers who were being 
compared, that they should be equated as to intelligence, and that 
their progress should be measured not only by achievement tests in 
the regular school subjects (these it was thought would put a premium 
upon the drillmaster type of teacher) but also by tests of growth in 
such character traits as initiative, thoroughness, appreciation of art, 
health, and other dements not usually measured in achievement tests. 
It was further considered necessary to measure teachers with respect 
to intelligence, general information, especially in the fields- in which 
they were teaching, professional information, and personality traits. 
These measures, in addition to making it possible po equate groups of 
teachers, might also indicate which phases of a teacher’s equipment 
had the greatest effect upon his success and which gave the most 
accurate prediction during his preservice education of his later success 
as a teacher. 
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Such a program would have involved giving the battery of teste to 
the pupils before the teachers taught them and again at the completion 
of ’ the year's instruction. This double testing involved so much 
time and expense that it became one of the most important reasons for 
the later abandonment of this plan. Even if the 1,000 teachers that 
were to be studied had classes averaging no more than 30 pupils in 
number, it would have meant testing 30,000 pupils on 2 different 
occasions. A number of other difficulties were considered by the 
specialists at this conference, for example, the difficulty of securing 
any pupil-achievement measure of teachers in the junior and senior 
high school where the pupils are under the instruction of a teacher 
for only one period a day and where progress in one subject may 
very easily be due in part to the inspiration or instruction of a teacher 
in’ an entirely different subject. It waS, moreover, difficult to secure 
even 1,000 teachers in any one grade so distributed that they would 
represent adequate samples of teachers for more than 1 or 2 of the 
controversial issues, for example, those who had attended normal 
schools compared with those who had attended teachers colleges, or 
those who had attended teachers colleges compared with those who 
had attended liberal arts colleges, or those who had had much prac- 
tice teaching compared with those who had had little, or those with 5 
or more years of experience compared with those just beg inning their 
work as teachers. 

When all of the difficulties and limitations of such an evaluation- 
program were presented to the Board of Consultants at a meeting in 
December 1930, it was decided not to undertake the program pri- 
marily for the following reasons: Firsi, such a program would assume 
the nature of an extensive educational experiment instead of a survey, 
fas was provided in the bill which authorized the Survey; second, to 
carry out the program for even 1 ,000 sixth-grade teacheis would cost 
more money than the total sum appropriated for the Survey, and 
would therefore necessitate the abandonment of all other phases of 
the Survey; third, it would throw light upon (but probably not settle) 
only a few of the very troublesome questions now confronting those 
Engaged in the education of teachers; and, fourth, there was a general 
lack of confidence in the available methods of rating and measurement 
which apply to the complex activity of teaching. 

The desirability of such a measurement program, however, was 
conceded by the majority of the Board of Consultants, even though, 
they did not feel that the Survey could undertake it. The recom- 
mendation was passed to attempt a few of the items in the larger 
program upon a much smaller and voluntary basis, using onty data 
which were readily available in the immediate vicinity of Washington 
and which could be secured at little expense. 
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Tliis substitute plan called for finding a convenient population of 
teachers such that certain measures of achievement were already 
available for their pupils and j»uch that the teachers themselves could 
be asked to submit to a rather long testing program. The main ♦■■V 
of the investigation now became the assembling of a series of tests for 
teachers, the selection from these of the most promising items, and 
the organizing of these into a battery, score on which would ade- 
quately discriminate between teachers who stimulate desirable changes 
in pupils to p large extent and teachers who stimulate sucfi change* 
to a small extent. Subsidiary problems involved in this plan in- 
cluded: (1 ) The selection of a teacher group from which to secure the 
requisite data; (2) the definition of what is meant by “deferable 
change’ ’ in pupils and the decision as to how it should be measured; 

1 (3) a decision as to the method of allowing statistically for differences 
in the initial ability of pupds; (4). the statistical treatmefit of test, 
items in the battery of teacher testa to secure maximum correlation 
of the total with a criterion — in thig case with pupil change. 

.Several nearby cities and States were canvassed in order to find a 
pupil-teacher population qneeting the following conditions: 

1. Teacher* of any one or all of grade* 4 to 8, inclusive — 

«"* (a) Having at leaat 10 pupil*. 

(b) Having taught the Mine pupil-group throughout , the school year 
1030-81. 


i («) Who*e pupil* were not taught any subject (i.e., any measured by the 
Stanford achievement test) by any other teacher (except an occa- 
sional substitute). 

(d) Whose pupUp were given the oomplete Stanford achievement test in 
the spring of 1080 and again in the spring of 1081. 

(s) Whose official rating could be secured. 

if) Who were w illin g to take a 8-hour examination, under assurance of 
anonymity of result*. , ' 

8. The following reoord* available about the pupils of these teachen: 

(a) Total or composite soore bn the Stanford achievement tests adminis- 

tered in the spring of 1030 and again in the spring of .1031. 

(b) Highest and lowest subtest soores made by each pupil on thu battery 

in the spring of 1080 and again in the spring of 1081. 

(c) The date in the spring of 1030 and in the spring of 1081 on which tbs 

test was administered. 

(d) The age of each pupil at the time either of the tests was administered. 

v^Theee conditions were found to be partially met in the three cities, 
▼fqghington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. In each of these cities 
the Survey staff was able to secure some of the required data through 
the cooperation of Superintendents Frank W. Ballou, David E. Weg- 
Iqin, and Edwin C. Brbome, and their specialists in research and 
stati stics. It was impossible, however, to get a large group of teachers 
for whonp the foregoing conditions prevailed, because the same testa 
were not used in all three cities, and the testing was not done at the 

tame time. 

* 
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In the end it was necessary to depend almost entirely upon the 
scores on the Stanford reading test for the measure of pupil achieve- 
ment. A number of studies have shown that reading correlates more 
highly with general ability and with achievement in the other sub- 
jects than any other single subject. It would, of course, have been 
highly desirable if test scores had been available in other subjects for 
the beginning and the end of the period under investigation. It 
would also have been desirable to have tests of character develop- 
ment and the other items mentioned in the original program. Since, 
however, these were not available in all the cities on comparable 
tests, nothing oould be done to correct this limitation. 

Method of manuring pupil achievement .— After it became evident 
that the reading subtest from the Stanford achievement test battery 
was the only available instrument for measuring pupil achievement, 
it was necessary to decide in what manner the scores should be treated 
to obtain a satisfactory measure of pupil progress. Sinoe it had not 
been feasible to equate classes for intelligence and for initial ability in 
reading, it obviously became neoessary to treat the scores in such a 
way as to allow for initial differences in ability. 

The use of accomplishment quotients was decided to be undesirable 
on two counts. In the first place, a number of studies have shown 
such quotients to be unreliable. Coy, who studied the reliability of 
A.Q. changes for 26 teachers and 461 pupils over periods of 1 and 2 
years, states: “The outstanding fact about the A.Q. changes for 
these 26 teacfiers is that only 2 are large enough to have satisfactory 
statistical reliability.”* Odell reports: “A review of all known studies 
of the reliability of measures of achievement relative to capacity leads 
to the conclusion that their reliability is decidedly unsatisfactory. 
This is supported by original data obtained and presented by the 
writer.” •' In the second place, to use gain in the mean accomplish- 
ment quotient of a class as a measure of the teacher would have intro- - 
duced an error of measurement which might have caused serious 
attenuation in the correlations. Suppose that in the fall a dim comes 
to teacher A with Icqg mean A<.Q. Thanks to the fact that her pre- 
decessor was not a highly successful teacher, Miss A is able to effect 
considerable -improvement in the mean A.Q. of her olaas. Suppose 
that teacher B receives in the fall a class already wor king up to capac- 
ity. Thanks to the good work of her predecessor, their mean A.Q. is 
. already so high that it is almost impossible for her to raise it farther. 
TTie fact that Miss A’s cl ass makes a large gain in mean A.Q., while 
Miss B*s class makes no gain at all, or at best a very smal l one, does 
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not offer proof that Mias A it the better teacher. Since gain in mean 
A.Q .ia a function not only of the competence of the present teacher 
but also of that of her predecessor, it is not a valid measure for use in 
studying teacher success. 

The method decided upon was to utilise as basic data the scores of 
the pupils on the initial test as a measure of ability at that time and to 
correlate these with the gains made. Some of the studies in the psy- 
chology of learning have revealed a positive correlation between initial 
score and gain. Other studies involving school achievement have 
often shown a distinct tendency for thoee pupils who made high scores 
on the firet test to make smaller gains than pupils who scored lower on 
the first test. To allow for the effect of whatever correlation, positive 
or negative, might exist between the score on the first test and the 
gain, it was decided to use partial correlation, -holding score on the 
first test constant by this statistical means, thus in effect studying 
the relation between teacher traits and the gain made by the pupils 
above or below that amount of improvement which might be expected 
of them in the light of their ability as measured by the first test. 

Six separate scores were computed for each pupil-group, as follows: 

Mean score on Stanford reading test, first application. 

Mean score on Stanford reading test, seoood application. 

Variability {#) of aoorea on Stanford reading teat, first application. 

Variability (#) of aoorea on Stanford reading teat, aeoond application. 

Mean age at beginning of investigation. 

Variability (#) of age at beginning of investigation. 

These six scores furnished the measures of pupil achievement 
against which the various measurements of teachers were correlated. 

It is a moot question whether good teaching should increase or 
decrease the variability of the class. There is some reason to believe 
that if every member of the class progresses at his optimum rate, the 
mean will increase and the distance between the two extremes of the 
group will also increase. However, an increase in both the mean and 
the variability of the class is not conclusive evidence that all members 
are progressing at their optimum rate, because these increases could be 
produced through neglect of the duller students and concentration 
of attention upon the brighter ones. On the other hand especial 
^ attention to removing the deficiencies of the duller pupils would tend 
to raise the mean score even if the brighter pupils made little or no 
progress, and in that case the variability would tend to decrease. 
The average gain will, therefore, be greatest when all members of the 
class are gaining, and when the brightest as well aa the dullest are 
gaining to the full extent of their capacity. If the bright pupils learn 
the fastest under optimum conditions, the variability of the group will 
increase under such oondi turns. Consequently, using a composite of 
..both measures of the group (mean and standard deviation) appears to 
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b«* more justifiable than using either alone as a criterion of teacher 
success. The philosophical implication is that in's democracy each 
pupil should have the opportunity to learn to the full extent of his 
capacity, and that neither dull nor bright pupils should be neglected. 

THE TEST FOR TEACHERS 

The primary purpose of the study is to select items which may be i 
assembled into a short, highly reliable, easily administered teat fort 
teachers of such nature that score on it varies with the achievement 
of pupils under the tutelage of the teacher taking the teet. In order 
to provide means for such selection of items, a large number must be 
tried out. In an unpublished study by G. L. Betts, a eelf-edminis- 
tering battery requiring from 3 to 5 hours of a teacher’s time was 
tncd, and * partial correlation of 0.413 ±0.076 was found between 
the average ^achievement of pupila at the end of the experimental 
period and the score of the teacher, with age and pupil score at the 
beginning of the period held constant. This furnished one source of 
items. It was deemed desirable, holtover, "to provide a supple- 
tnentary source of items having a different nature. Consequently 
another 3-hour battery of tests was arranged. Subtests in thin second 
. battery could be grouped so that four rather distinct types of measures 
of * teacher oould be secured. These were (1) professional mfor- 
. mation, (2) subject-matter vocabulary, (3) intelligence (Otis), and 
(4) vocabulary idiosyncrasy. 

The subtests comprising the group measuring professional informa- 
tion were selected largely from two teste already available, but were 
supplemented by a few especially constructed for this battery. The 
construction of these tests was largely the work of* the author of this 
part of the Survey. The Otis intelligence test was a separate unit in 
itself. The subject-matter vocabulary teet was a series of five match- 
ing tests, covering the vocabulary of mathematics, science, history 
and government, grammar and language, English and American 
literature. Words were selected from the lists compiled by Preesey, 
definitions were obtained from the dictionary, and the two paralleled 
as a series of 5-minute matching tests.** The words in these tests 
were designated by teachers as being important enough that pupils 
should know them. A composite score made by teachers on this 
battery is a measure of the extent to which teachers are acquainted 
with the vocabulary they say pupila should have in the subjects that ' 
teachers are teaching. • 

' To measure the extent to 1 which a teacher has a well-rounded, 
. integrated mastery of subject matter or has interests and abilities 
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in more special or nanWfields, a ‘‘vocabulary idiosyncrasy score M 
was devised. The former trait may be termed integration and the 
latter idiosyncrasy. The idiosyncrasy score is the extent to which a 
teacher scores high on some tests in this series of five and low on others. 
It is the exact opposite of an integration score, which would represent 
the tendency to make equivalent scores on all tests. 

The subtests comprising the four measures which were obtained 
for all teachere were as follows: 


A. Professional information. 

1. National surrey test concerning educational concepts." A. controlled 

completion test. ' 1 p. mimeographed. 10 mlnutee. 

2. National survey test concerning books in education. Matching titles 

and authoraT 1 p. mimeographed. 5 minutes. 

3. National surrey test concerning educational periodicals. Identifying 

* bona fide and fictitious titles. 1 p. mimeographed. 5 minutes. 

4. Coxe-Orleans." General information, p. 2. Short answer. 1 p. 4 


minutes. 

6. Coxe-Orleans. General information, pp. 3-5. Single choice, multiple 

response. 2)4 PP- 5 mlnutee. 

fl. Coxe-Orleans. Comprehension . “The aim of education.” p. 14. 
Alternate response. 1 p. 5 minutes. 

7. Coxe-Orleans. Comprehension. “The laws of learning.” p. 15. 

Matching. * 't p. 5 minutes. 

a Coxe-Orleans. Comprehension. “Instincts.” p. 16. Mixed (match- 
ing *nd alternate response). 1 p. 5 minutes. 

9. Camegi^" Educational psychology, pp. 2-5. Alternate response. 
* 4 pp. 2K minutes per page. 

10. Carnegie. Educational psychology, pp. 6-7. Multiple response, 

single choice. 2 pp. 2)4 minutes per page. 

11. Carnegie. Educational psychology, pp. 8-9. Matching 8 vs. 6 items 

in each of five groups. 1 minute per group. 

12. Carnegie. Educational measurements, pp. 10-13. Alternate response. 

4 pp. 2)4 minutes per page. 1 

13. Carnegie. Educational measurements, pp. 14-15. Multiple response, 

single choice. 2 pp. 2)4 minutes per page. 

. 14. Carnegie. Educational measurements. p. 16. . Matching eight vs. five 
items in each of five groups. 1 minute per group. 

15. Carnegie. Professional information, pp. 17—22. Alternate response. 

6 pp. 2)4 minutes per page. 

16. Carnegie. Professional information, pp. 23-24. Multiple response, 
- single chq[ee. 2 pp. 2tf mlnutee per page. 
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B. National survey test of subject-matter vocabulary. Matching 88 words with 

34 definitions each in four groups. 1 p. mimeographed. 6 minutes. 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Science. 

3. History and government. 

4. Grammar and language. 

5. English and American literature. 

C. Otis self-administering test of mental ability. Higher examination. Form A. m 

20 minutes. 

D. Vocabulary idiosyncrasy. Derived from group 2. 

Hereafter, when reference is made to these subiteets, the numbers 
given here will be used for brevity. 


METHOD OF WEIGHTING ITEMS IN THE TEST FOR TEACHERS 


A 


It was hoped that it would be possible to select significant items 
from this list of tests and assemble them into a short, easily and 
rapidly administered test for teachers, score on which could be used 
to measure the expected achievement of pupils. Obviously the cor- 
relation between teacher .score on the abbreviated test and pupil 
achievement may approach but may not exceed the correlation 
between pupil achievement and teacher score on the whole 3-hour 
battery, if scoring is adjusted to make the algebraic average inter- 
correlation a maximum. Consequently, a satisfactory set of items 
could not be selected for an abbreviated test unless there was a fair 
correlation between pupil achievement and teacher score on the 
total battery, with the subteste combined in the optimum manner. 

The method employed for weighting the various subtests of the 
composite test was substantially that developed by Kelley in his 
Interpretation of Educational Measurement (p. 68). His method 
takes into account four factors: The variability (<r) ot a test, its 
reliability, its importance, and its independence of the other tests 
in the battery. 

As one step in the weighting df these tests, the teachers who took 
them were divided into two groups according to the ratings given 
them by supervisors and principals. One group consisted of those 
rated above average and the other those below average for the 
respective city groups. This gave two groups, 54 in the upper and 
71 in the lower. The average scores made by these two groups on 
the different test elements were very similar, so similar in fact that 
in half of the cases the scored could for alfc practical purposes be called 
identical between the two groups. Of the slight differences which 
were found, the lower group made the higher score in 11 of the 21 
subtests. The immediate inference is that these tests do not discrim- 
inate between teachers considered good and teachers considered poor 
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by their supervisors. Examination of the circumstances under which 
these data were gathered, however, reveals certain factors which make 
t-bia influence less v certain. In the first place, the 125 teachers were 
not rated by a single judge but by a number of different supervisors 
and principals. The inevitable diveraity of their standards of 
excellence would make an attenuating factor tending to obscure 
whatever relationship exists between score on these tests and super- 
visor’s opinion of success. In the second place, judges weffc asked 
to rate the teachers on a 4-point scale in two cities and a 5-point 
scale in the third. None of them used the lowest category, and not 
many used the category second from the bottom. The teachers in 
the upper group were those rated “superior” and “good” by their 
judges. To &et enough teachers to fill out the lower group, it was 
necessary to use not only those in the category “fair” but also some 
of those in the category “good”, a procedure which made for a 
certain amount of overlapping in the groups. Consequently, the 
distance in judge’s opinion between the upper and lower group is 
really noj. great enough to insure large differences in the means of 
related traits. It is evident that either (a) the tests did not dis- 
tinguish between the above-average group and the below-average 
group as rated in these cities or (6) the two groups were uniformly 
superior, or at least so rated, and there was therefore practically no 
difference between them. There remained the possibility, however, 
that the scores made by teachers on these tests would be related to 
the progress of pupils under their instruction. The teachers’ scores 
were therefore treated statistically in order to establish as accurately 
as possible any differences in reliability, importance, independence, 
and idiosyncrasy.* * 7 These differences were then weighted in order 
• to secure a composite for each teacher upon certain groups of tests 
which were selected as measures of professional information, knowl- 
edge of subject matter, general intelligence, and specialisation (indi- 
cated by vocabulary idiosyncrasy). These weighted scores were then 
compared with the measures of pupil progress obtained from the two 
scores on the Stanford reading test — at the beginning of the term 
taught by each teacher and at beginning of the next school year (the 
intervening vacation period was a constant factor in all cases). 

Among the 126 teachers participating in the study ^nly 61 were 
found who taught all of the regular elementary school subjects to a 
group of pupils throughout the school year. Initial and final scores 
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on the Stanford reading test and age were known for each pupil 
included in the study. A number of variables with respect to the 
teachers persisted which tended seriously to destroy the possibility 
of securing significant measures. The 61 teachers were distributed 
through grades 4 to 8, inclusive. The pupil-groups ranged in size 
from 5 pupils to 72 pupils. Several teachers were teaching more than 
one grade with the resulting shorter periods of instruction. These 
variations must not be overlooked in drawing conclusions from the 
numerical results. It must also be remembered that a sampling of 
61 individuals is 'Mealier than would be desirable as the basis for 
generalizations, particularly when this sampling is far from homoge- 
neous with respect to grades taught and other essential factors. 
Attempts were made to compare sixth-grade teachers with sixth- 
grade teachers or fourth-grade teachers with teachers having only 
fourth-grade pupils in their rooms. For such comparisons it was 
possible to secure groups of only 6, 7, and 8 teachers, which precluded 
any statistical reliability of the findings. Since, however, the study 
had been undertaken with these limitations, it seemed beet to analyze 
the data which had been secured and to present the finding *, recog- 
nizing their incompleteness but hoping that the method of treatment 
might be of value in further studies of this problem. 

The method employed for studying the relationship between teacher 
score and pupil achievement was to correlate teacher score with a 
given measure of pupil achievement on the second test, holding 
constant the corresponding measure of the pupil group on the first 
test by the statistical device of partial correlation. 

Two measures of the achievement of pupil-groups were selected: 
The average achievement of each group and the variability of each 
group. Both initial and final measures of each must be secured. 'In 
addition to these two initial measures of ability, two othera were 
added: Average age of the pupil-group and the variability of the 
group in age. It was suspected that age might influence achieve- 
ment and that variability in age might influence variability in achieve- 
ment. These four initial measures in combination ought to account 
for the major portion of initial pupil ability regardless of whether the 
final average achievement or the variability of a pupil-group is used 
as a criterion measure. There are 10 factors involved in ibis phase 
of the study. They are given in table 8, together with the zero-order 
intercorrelations between them. 
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Tabus 8. — Zero-order intercorrelation $ between the 10 f acton involved in a study 

of pupil-teacher relationship 


Factor 
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1. Proleagional Information 

3l Subject -mst Ur vocabulary 

t Otis lntalligaooe 

4. Vocabulary Idiosyncrasy 

r. Initial pupil reading (mean).. 

w. Initial reading variability (#), 

x. Initial pupil age (mean) 

am 

. 114 
.100 
. 064 
— . 230 
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.053 
-.057 
-.348 

a 340 
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.340 
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.888 
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.184 
-.041 

-a 363 
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f. Initial ago variability (#) 
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a Final reading variability (#). . 

































The correlations among scores on ^THlNfce&cher tests merit special 
attention. The various in tercorrelations between professional infor- , 
mation, subject-matter vocabulary, and Otis intelligence test score 
are so high (0.770, 0.661, and 0.659) as to suggest considerable com- 
munity of function among the three tests. On the other hand, the 
scores for vocabulary idiosyncrasy show low Correlations (0.192, 
0.239, Aid 0.218) with each of the first three. Not one of these last 
three correlations is statistically reliable, and any one of them might 
conceivably be a sampling variation drawn from a population in 
which the true correlation was zero or even negative. The test in 
vocabulary idiosyncrasy was found to have the lowest reliability of 
the four tests (ru — 0.65) and the question arises as to whether the 
in tercorrelations with scores on this test are low merely because of 
its unreliability. If the largest of the intercorrelations between this 
test and any other, namely r— 0.239 between vocabulary idiosyncrasy 
and subject-matter vocabulary, is corrected for attenuation, the 
result is only 0.30. Hence it must be concluded that the measure of 
vocabulary idiosyncrasy and also of its opposite, vocabulary inte- 
gration, is relatively independent of such other measures as the Otis 
• intelligence test score, professional information and subject-matter 
vocabulary." In the weighting of these tests, vocabulary idiosyn- 
crasy was found to possess a high degree of independence from the 
other measures. 

A relatively close relationship is apparent between first and second 
measures of reading ability, the correlation betweqp the means being 
0.888 and between the sigmas 0.702. It is obvious that pupil score 
on the second test is more closely related to pupil score on the first 
test than to any m&asure of the teacher obtained in this study. ' * 

When the relationship between measures of the pupil and measures 
of the teacher is studied, we see at once that the scores of vocabulary 
idiosyncrasy do not exhibit a significant correlation with any pupil- 
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measure. The other three teats show uniformly larger correla- 
tions with the mean pupil score on the second test than wjth the mean 
pupil score on the first test, which is probably one of the most inter- 
esting facts shown in^the table of correlations. The largest increase 
in correlation from first test to second is that with the Otis intelli- 
gence test (first test, 0.095; second test, 0.240). The largest of these ‘ 
six correlations, however, is only 0.34 ± 0.08, which has a low pre- 
dictive value, the coefficient of alienation being 0.94. The Otis intelli- 
gence test scores appear equally unrelated to the variability of the 
pupil group whether on the first or second test) but the other two 
teacher measures show a positive relationship to variability on the 
second test. Thus there seems to be a alight — a very alight — tend- 
ency for pupil groups to show more variability on second tests when 
their teachers have high scores in professional information and 
subject-matter vocabulary. 

The correlations with pupil-age are worthy of attention. 4 The 
correlation of 0.412 between mean pupil-age and mean ini tin.! reading 
test seems reasonable, as does the correlation j{ 0.430 between mean 
pupil-age and variability in age. It is reasonable to expect that both • 
mean pupil-age and variability age would be independent' of any 
teacher measure, as there seems to be no rational explanation ^f-any 
cause and effect relationship. However, there is a correlation of 
-0.263 ±0.09 between professional information of the teacher and 
variability in the age of her pupils. If this is interpreted as ^sampling 
variation from a correlation which is really zero in the total popula- 
tion, there are lefy Wly nine correlations which can be clearly asserted 
to be different from zero. These are: The 3 correlations between 
pairs of teacher tests; the 2 correlations between first and second read-* 
ing means, first and second. reading sigmas; the 2 correlations between 
mean age and first reading test, mean age, and sigma age; and the 2 
correlations between mean of the' second' reading* best and the teacher 
tests on professional information and subject-matter vocabulary. / 

These zeso-order coefficients of correlation fail to give* any me ar 
picture of the relation between a teacher trait and pupil progress in 
reading because for each of them tihe relationship between any two , 
.variates is complicated by the presence of extraneous factors. It 
would be desirable to have, a large number of teachers working under 
uniform conditions, with classes all of which haveatthe beginning of the 
study the same mean chronological age, mean mental age, and mean 
score on a first test in the subject in which improvement is to be mess- 
ured, and also the same variability in these factors. Such a teacher- 
pupil group would yield a multiple regression equation to predict sub- 
ject-matter progress of the pupils on the basis of measures of the 
teacher. A correlation between predicted measures of pupil progress 
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■ and actual measures would then reveal with what success such a pre- 
diction could be made irrespective of the initial status of the pupils. 
This solution is out of the question in the presentstudy. The nearest 
statistical approach to it is by a partial multiple correlation coefficient, 
where the factors of mean age, mean reading score, sigma of age, and 
sigma of reading score at beginning of the experiment are held con- 
stant as in partial correlation, and the multiple correlation is found 
between second-reading test and the measures of teacher traits within 
the universe defined by the variates partial ed out." By this method 
one of the criterion measures of pupil achievement can be correlated 
with the composite of all the teacher measures, each being given the 
, optimum weight in tha i composite, and at the same time the extrane- 
ous influence of pupil Scores on the initial test can be eliminated. 

It is necessary to calculate the zero-order correlations between each 
of these 2 composite criterion measures and the other 8 variables. 
These values are given in table 9. Tables 10 and 11 contain partial 
beta regression coefficients and multiple correlation coefficients. 


Ta»LS 9. — Zero-order correlation coefficient* Hww each of 4 criterion meo eu rm of 
' pupil neUeoement and ike other 8 ooriabU* 
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Tablb 10 . — Partial beta, refreeeion coeffi ciente {for predicting each criterion) and 

mu l ti pl e correlation coeffiden te 
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coeficiente {Jar predietin g rack of the 4 criteria 
of the teacher) and the multiple correlation coefi- 
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Tbe correlation between oz and oz' is 1.082. The multiple correla- 
tions in tables 10 and 11 reveal again the fact that the final achieve- 
ment of pupils is quite closely related to the ability of pupils a year 
previous and that a prediction is only slightly improved by the addi- 
tion of measures. of the teacher to the group of predictive factors. 

. Each of the four criterion measures (second measures .of pupil 
achievement) may be examined and a general notion of the final 
results of the study obtained. Is the teacher-pupil relationship likely 
to be closer in relation to the average achievement scores of the pupil- 
groups or in relation to the variability of the pupil-groups? If the 
size of the correlations in table 11 (between, first and second pupil- 
achievement scores) is indicative, the answer is that the pupil-teacher 
' relationship is closer with relation to the variability of his pupil- 
groups. What combination of the two measures of final pupil achieve- 
ment yields closer measures of pupil-teacher relationship? From table 
11, the answer is that such relationship is closer when it is awanmnd 
that a high-scoring teacher increases both the average achievement 
and the variability of his pupil-group than when it is assumed that 
be increases average achievement but at the same time makes pupils 
i^-the group niore alike. This accords with a common belief that 
superior pupils should achieve at a faster rate then dull pupils, but is 
in conflict with, data yielded by research studies which show that the 
initially dull make the greater gains. However, these Observations 
are based upon a casual inspection of the coefficients in table 11. The 
values given by the partial-multiple correlation treatment 70 are shown 
in table 12. 
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Tablb 12 - — Partial- multi pie correlation coefficient thawing pupil-teacher 

relatiomhipt 

T%4 cUerien nm OmreteUem 

0 . Pupil achievement — ..... R, (mm) t»e» <=0.289. 

1. Heterogeneity of Achievement n — R, (jjm) twm»"“ 0.422. 

ot. Hetero- achievement n R„ (im)- »»*»■= 0.485. 

or 1 . Homo'-«chievempnt n R..' (mm)- »»«»“* 0.338. 

The correlation between beterogeneity-plus-achievement and 
teacher-measures (0.485) is higher than that between either of these 
criteria alone and teacher-measures. This is some slight evidence 
that a single criterion of teaching ability is inadequate and that a 
composite of several will increase the likelihood of finding significant 
pupil-teacher relationships. In this case, the apparent teacher 
influence increases when two separate measures of pupil achievement 
are combined into a single criterion. Are these two measures of pupil 
achievement independent of each other? Correlations reported in 
table 8 show that they are almost completely independent at the 
beginning of the year, the correlation being —0.07 ; but that this 
small negative correlation became negative to a more pronounced 
degree during the year's instruction, being —0.248 at the end of the 
year. All in all, the data in this study indicate that' there is a general 
tendency for both the achievement and homogeneity of pupil-groups 
to increase under school influences but that teachers scoring high on 
the tests applied induce an increase in achievement and also in 
heterogeneity (which means decreased homogeneity). This latter 
state of affairs is desirable if it means that superior pupils make gains 
more commensurate with ability. 

Heterogeneity in the pupil-group should not be used as a single 
measure of achievement, because it can be secured by causing dull 
pupils to forget some of the things they knew initially and by inducing 
superior pupils to learn. If both average achievement and hetero- 
geneity of pupil-groups are taken in combination, such an influence 
serves to reduce the composite score because a maximum composite 
can be attained only by increasing both concurrently. 

This leads again to the consideration of a multiple criterion. 
Another aspect of pupil achievement should b£ included; this is 
idiosyncrasy. It seems reasonable to assume that rather independent 
tfraits, abilities, or special factors exist. Should school influence tend 
to stimulate development in these special abilities? Or should it 
tend to emphasize special weaknesses? Are special weaknesses 
eliminated beet by direct attack? Or do they become eliminated 
niore completely as an incident in the stimulation of special abilities? • 
Does the development of special abilities, with an apparent negleet of 
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special weaknesses, inhibit success in life? This study yielded some 
slight evidence pertinent to the last question, 
i When final pupil achievement (either the mean of the group or its 
heterogeneity) is assumed to be a criterion of a teacher's success, 
reference to the coefficients in table 8 shows very low but positive 
f correlation between the idiosyncrasy of the teacher and thin measure, 
whereas the correlation was slightly negative between initial pupil 
ability and the teacher’s vocabulary idiosyncrasy score. Howevor, 
none of the correlations is high enough to be considered statistically 
reliable. Whatever this measure is worth, it suggests that idiosyn- 
crasy baa not been proved a liability. If the other three measures of 
the teacher be taken as criterion measures, this suggestion is strength- 
ened because all three correlations are positive. Insofar as these 
data furnish evidence concerning the relation between success in life 
and idiosyncrasy, the relation seems to be positive. 

The preliminary problem which the Survey set itself to solve, in 
order to evaluate different programs for the preparation of teachers 
by measuring the ability of teachers produced by eacki,. was to create 
a source from which to select items to be assembled into an abbrevi- 
ated test for teachers which would predict or indicate the probable 
achievement of their pupils. It was assumed that if the score on 
such a test and the achievement of pupils correlated to the extent of 
0.45, differences of the kind being studied -between 2 groups of 100 
teachers each could be measured with a certainty of 6 to l. 74 It was 
*. recog nixed that the abbreviated test would not exceed but would 
only approach the reliability of a composite score on all the items 
contained in the 3-hour battery of tests. The correlation of 0.485 
reported in table 12 (correlation between^ the composited pupil 
achievement plus heterogeneity and the" composited measures of 
ta^chers, holding the initial measures of pupils constant) exceeds the 
agreed upon requirements for the abbreviated test (a correlation of 
0.45), although by such a small margin that the selection of the smaller 
test on the basis of the data available did not seem warranted. Other 
considerations such as the reduced appropriation and the limited 
amount of time available prevented any further attempt to secure 
the necessary additional data and led to the decision to terminate at 
this point the attempt to evaluate different programs for the nproara- 
tion of teachers through the measurement of the ability of graduates 
to stimulate, pupil achievement. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Although the investigations reviewed were made under a variety 
of conditions Which have not been* described here in detail, and with 
various sixes of samples, from different populations, they present a 
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fairly consistent picture of the relationship between teaching success 
as indicated by ratings and such measures as scholastic marks, amount 
of professional training, score on tests of professional information or I 
interest, or success in practioe teaching. To draw detailed conclu- 
sions bom a single one of these studies would require more careful 
analysis of the conditions under which it was made End the procedure 
followed, but the general picture provided by the totality of the 
studies has meaning. 

All of the measures which have been here related to teaching success 
show a positive relationship to it, but no one of them alone shows a 
relationship sufficiently large to warrant using it as a predictive meas- 
ure. This suggests the possibility that teaching success may be a 
function of a very laipe number of variates each of which contributes 
a small influence upon the trait, but from which it has not thus far 
been possible to isolate any small group whose influence is predominant 
to the exclusion of the others. It is conceivable that the failure to 
date to isolate 2 small group of measures with high predictive value 
for teaching success is due to faulty technique on the part of research 
workers. It is also conceivable that it is due, not to inadequate 
research methods, but to the fact that many different factors of 
preparation, of administration, of curriculum, of teach eir personality 
all work together, no. 1 or 2 or 3 assuming outstanding importance. 
The most probable reason, however, is that a criterion measure of 
teaching success having adequate reliability has not yet been 
discovered. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF MEASURES OF 
TEACHING ABILITY OR TEACHING SUCCESS 

Id all attempts to date, some insuperable and unknown difficulty 
has prevented finding a doee relation between the preparation of 
teachers and their ability to teach.- It appears quite probable that 
a major source of difficulty lies in the measures of t-A^hing ability 
employed. This chapter contains a critical analysis of the various 
measures heretofore employed. It is an attempt to show wherein 
such measures are imperfect and to clear the way for future studies. 

ASPECTS OF RELIABILITY 

There are 3 sources of possible unreliability in any study in which a 
judgment of 1 person, or 1 situation, is recorded by another person. 
These are: (1) The person making the judgment or observation, (2) 
the person or situation of whom the judgment is made or the obser- 
vation taken, and (3) the instrument employed. 

In the first place, to the extent that the record in question depends 
upon such factors as the discrimination, alertness, interest, bo use of 
value; feeling tone, physical or emotional condition, or enthusiasm of 
the judge,’ insofar will that record be affected by uncontrollable flucV 
tuations. It is well known that if a teacher ranks 60 compositions fn 
order of inert and, after a passage of tune in which he ha* forgotten 
the ranks assigned he again arranges them in order of merit, the two 
rankings will show discrepancies. Such discrepancies cannot be due 
to changes in the objects judged, for the compositions have not been 
altered. They cannot be ascribed to the use of different instruments if 
the same rating scale has been used on both occasions. Whatever lack 
of agreement there may be in the two sets of ranks must be attributed 
to fluctuations in the person making the judgment. The correlation 
between two such series may quite appropriately be called a measure 
of coniigUncy. 

The observer is subject not only to day-by-day and'hour-by-hour 
fluctuations which introduce unreliability into his estimates, but also 
to general bias which causes him to overemphasize certain aspects of 
the actuation and to neglect others, to rate consistently too high or 
too low, to rate a person high in one trait because he has a favorable 
opinion of him in another respect, to ratq techniques , too hi gh or too 
low because he approves or disapproves of the underlying philosophy 
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and vice vena. A rater may be highly consistent in judgment and 
yet be a poor rater because of failure to discriminate the essentials. 
It is generally assumed that a rater is "good” when his ratings of 
the same product are consistent, and agree well with the consensus 
of other experts. Agreement with other experts, when expressed 
as a correlation coefficient, may quite appropriately be called objec- 
tivity, since the agreement becomes closer as the thing in question 
becomes more object-like. The correlation with some independent 
criterion measure is called validity. * 

Not all the investigations which have used teacher-rating devices 
have taken into account the unreliability of the rater. It should be 
laid down as a fundamental principle for such studies that they should 
always include some measure of the extent of agreement between at 
least 2 judges observing simultaneously, or in case of trait ratings, of 
2 judges making independent estimates. Wide reading of research 
atudies reveals a regrettably large number which have used the estimate 
of a single judge unqueetioningly, as though it were an objective fact 
not subject to errors of measurement.' Careful workers investigate 
the competence of their judges before they make thq m^jqr investiga- 
tion, and undertake the actual gathering of data only after they are 
assured of the ability of the judges. \ 

Thorndike’s advice 1 given in 1020, is still too often 'disregarded, 
lie wrote, " * * * in all work on ratings for qualities the observer 

ahohld report the evidence, not a rating, and the rating should be 
given on the evidence pertaining to bach quality separately without 
knowledge of the evidence concerning any other quality in the' same 
individual.” 

In the second place, the instrument used— test, scale, rating device, 
scheme of observations — is not entirely reliable, and not entirely valid. 
Out of a vast number of possible items, a certain number are selected 
for inclusion in form A of a test or scale, and others for form B. If 
scores on form A show high correlation with sooree on form B the test 
or scale is said to be reliable. If scores on both forms show high cor- 
relation with an independent .criterion, the test or scale is said to be 
valid. Few investigators today neglect to study this aspect of 
reliability, for it is now quite generally recognized that the feliability 
of the instrument itself conditions the size of correlations betweep 
measurements made with that instrument and any criterion. 

The correlation between scores of the same persons on two ooih para- 
ble forms of the same test is called the reliability coefficient of that test. 
The correlation between aooree on a test and any other measure .what- 
ever cannot be, except for chance errors, larger than the square root 
fit the reliability coefficient of that test. Then if the reliability 
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coefficient of a test is 0.64, we shell not expect it to show s correlation 
higher than ^0.64-0.80 with any other measure. The correlation 
between scores on two tests cannot be expected to exceed the square 
root of the product of their reliability coefficients. Then if two tests 
have reliability coefficients of 0.75 and 0.90, the limit of the correlation 
between them, in case of complete community of function, would be 
V0.75X 0.90 “0.82. These relations do not, of course, refer merely 
to the reliability of the instrument, but to the reliability of the final 
measurement, whether that be affected by unreliability of the user, 
the instrument, the person measured, or all three. 1 

Although the three terms, reliability, objectivity, and consistency, 
appear in the literature, the discussion will use loosely the word 
reliability to ooybr all three. 

In the third place the object of observation or measurement is not 
always a static unvarying quantity. If the object of observation is 
a person, he exhibits both (a) consistent changes in behavior which 
may be studied as trends over a period of time and (6) more or less 
random fluctuations from day to day and hour to hour. Thus when 
the same persons take the same objective test'on 2 occasions, and 
when the amount of change is not constant from person to person^ the 
correlation between the 2 sets of scores is not [Perfect. When the 
object of study is a complex situation such as a class, it is even more 
strikingly true that two different observations almost inevitably 
* show discrepant results. Given the same pupils, the same teacher, 
and the aiime subject matter, the quality of the recitation is affected 
* by a multitude of subtle and variable factors, such as the physical 
condition of the teacher and of each individual pupil; or domestic 
• incidents in their lives jfrhich condition their preparation, attention, 
freshness, and their tempers; or all the climatic, human, educational, 
economic, and physical environment which makes human beings 
differ from day to day in their reaction to similar stimuli. - When the 
criterion of teaching ability is a rating or score based upon classroom 
observation it is therefore essential that at least two observations be 
made of the same teacher. Ideally these should be made on differ- 
ent days so that they are affected by different factors of physical 
condition and extraschool happenings, and they should be made 
when he is teaching different pupils or different subject matter to 
obtain as wide a sampling of his range of activities as possible. Then 
the neofessary measure of the consistency df his performance under 
variable conditions should be found. 

Despite the considerations described above the correlation between 
pupil achievement (as usually^ measured) on two occasions is very 
high. Pupil gain is thus an inadequate criterion of teaching ability/ 

* Roth, O.M. tad Stoddard, 0*orpD. TaaU tad Maaaanmuta In Bictt-Sq^xSal ItvOuoUca. Took**- 
Cft-Hod**' Niw Tort, Work! Book Oo, IW7. 
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Three recent studies have made contributions to the problem of 
establishing the reliability of such measures. These were made by 
Cureton, Dunlap, and Thorndike * * 

Ruch made a study of 2 of these 3 variables in relationship to State 
diploma examinations. He found a reliability of 0.62 when the 
scorer was the main variable, 0.43 when the scorer was constant and 
the examination varied, and 0.38 when both scorer and examination 
were variable. 4 What would he have found if the examinees had 
taken a second examination after the lapse of a year and it h*d been 
scored by a second judge, as is sometimes done when rating teachers? 

The consistency of two sets, of ratings by the same judge is shown 
by Walton 4 who had 50 business men rearrange 25.1etters of applies- 
taon for a position as bookkeeper in’ order of merit regarding each of 
4 traits after an interval long enough to rule out the factor of memory. 
The correlations obtained are shown in table 13. Although these 
judges were ranking the identically same letters on the two occasions, 
and the only source of unreliability was in the judges themselves, 
some of the correlations between the two ratings were little above zero. 


Table 13. — Lowest and highetl correlation between order of merit ranking and 
reranking of to lettere of application by 60 butinets men 


*n 

Trmit 

4 V _ 

Correlations 

Lowest 

Eight* 

lBUHlpXM» 

Ql08 

071 

\T1 

71 

::::: 

. 18 

BaUabUlty. • 

. 30 

NlfttQM.. . 

1 14 

.91 



Judges vary also among themselves. Zerbe had students grade a 
series of lap-joint specimens for merit on 5 different days with a week 
intervening between each. He reported that, “ * * * the judg-’ 

ments of an individual vary as much from time to time as do the 
judgments of different individuals." 

Agreement between 2 . udgee or 2 groups Of judges . — Other data con- > 
corning the variability of judges are given in table 14, showing that 
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when the ratings of 1 judge are correlated with the ratings of a second 
and of a third, 2 entirely different coefficients would be obtained. 

* 

Table 14 . — Lowest and highest correlation between different pairs of judges among 

a group 


Description of judge and trait 

Correlation 

Lowest 

Highest 

1 judge V3. the group 1 

a 28 

.30 

.30 

a 70 
.68 

M 

1 teacher's guess concerning final grade o t a student vs. another teacher's guess * 
Pain of instructors rating students * 

- — v 


1 Homnfwortti, H. L. Experimental Studies In Judgment. Psychological Review, IS: 132-158, March 
1911. 

* ^ A 0q “ 811 * U) Forrfgp- L en g na ge frrofivjafa. School and society, B: 535- 

638. October 18, 1WQ. 


1 Kornhausar, Arthur W. A Comparison of Retws. Journal of Personnel Research, 6: 338-844, January 

1927. 

Barr and Emans examined 200 rating scales and listed 6,939 items. 
The items descriptive of the personal characteristics of teachers were 
fitted into the list of 25 traits derived by Charters and Waples and 
rank order was determined by frequency of mention. The authors 
report a rank order correlation between these two independently 
derived lists to be approximately 0.40. Byrd secured data from 
superintendents and students from which to rank qualities of success* 
fill teachers. The correlation* between these two group judgments 
was reported to be 0.92. Charters and Waples report a correlation 
of 0.73 between the translation of trait actions into traits *by one 
' judge, and translation by another judge. They estimated a correla- 
tion of 0.97 between the average opinion of five-translators and the 
average opinion of an infinite number, (The correlation between 
five versus five would be less.) Tildsley secured written sketches 
concerning their best teacher from 1,604 pupils and from 423 adminis- 
trators. Two lists \>f characteristics were derived and reported with 
the frequency of mention of each item. The correlation (not reported 
by the author) between the items common to the two lists is Q.35. 
Trow and MoLouth presented three lists of traits found in three inde- 
pendent studies of rating cards. The average correlation between 
the ranking of traits common to any 2 of the 3 lists is found (notby 
authors) to be 0.27. Three similarly derived lists of causes of failure 
are reported from which an average intercorrelation of 0.75 may be 
derived. Tyler reported correlations ranging from 0.38 to 0.76 
between various rankings of teaching activities by a group of educator- 
philosophers and a group of teachers. Shannon evolved a list of 73 
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teacher trait* and arrayed them in importance by the following nine 
different techniques: 

1. Interview with 97 supervisor* regarding (a) traits possessed bj 

the beat teacher and (6) traits absent in the wont teacher. 

2. Studies concerning student-estimates of teachers. 

3. Analysis of rating scales. 

4. Analysis of recommendations and recommendation blanks. 

5. Studies concerning reasons for failure. 

0. Certification and tenure laws. 

7. Questionnaire returns from critic teachers. 

\ 8. Analysis of a collection of supervisory notes. 

) 9. Massed opinion of 75 int ervi e wer s. 

The average intercorrelation between these nine rankings was 
0.42. Stepping this up by means of the Spearman-Brown formula 
yields an estimated reliability coefficient of 0.87 for the composite 
ranking. These data are summarized in table 15. 

Tabu 15 . — Correlation between the ranking of a liet of traits or activities by one 


judge or group of judges and by another judge or group of judges 

Items ranked:* * cemtshea 

Translation of trait actions into traits by 6 Judges and an infinite 

number. (Theoretical value)'.. J 0. 97 

Teacher qualities ranked by superintendents and students 7 .92 

Ranking of teachers' activities by educator-philosophers for importance 

and, by teachers for importance 1 .76 

Causes of failure derived and ranked from 8 independent studies ' . 76 

Translation of trait actions into traits by 1 translator and by another. 

Average* .73 

Ranking of teachers’ activities by educator-philosophers for importance 

and by teachers for desirability of training 1 . 57 

Ranking of teachers' activities by educator-philosophers for importance 

and by teachers for frequency of performance • .49 

78 traits ranked by importance by 9 different techniques. Average 

intercorrelation * .42 

Teacher characteristics from rating scales correlated with Charters 

and Waples list “ 40 

Ranking of teaohers’ activities by educator-philosophers for importance 

and by teachers for difficulty of learning * .38 

Traits derived and ranked from written sketches by pupils and ad- 
ministrators u .36 

Traits derived and ranked. from 8 independent studies of rating cards *. . 27 


* Charter*, W. W., and W spies, Dongles. Tbs Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. Chicago' 
ID., University of Chicago Prate, 1920. ON pp. 

i Byrd/Baaele I. Analytes of Teaching Efficiency. Master's thesis Colombia, B.O., University of 
Booth Carolina, 1«M. STpp. 

1 Tyler; R. W. Evaluating tbs Importance of Teachers' Activities. Educational Administration end 
B np ervlteoa, M: JS7-9W, April 19*0. 

• Trow, WflUam O., and MoLooth, TVmnoe. An I mp rovement Card tor Student-Teachers. Educa- 
tional Administration and S up er v ision. 14: 1-10, llMO, Jauuary-Tefcruary IMS. 

» Shannon, John Raymond. Personal and Social Trait* Requisite tar High -O rad* Teaching In Second- 
ary Schools. Terre Haute, Ind., But* Normal Press, 199*. 113 pp. 

u Ban, A. I., and Rmana, Lester M. What Qualities ere Prerequisite to Boooaae In TeachlngT Nation ** 
Schools, 0: 00-flt, Beptemhar KUO. 

» TUdaley, John L. Ratter Teaching hi thrBIgh Schools of New York City. New York, N.Y., Bond 
of Education. Bulletin of hlgt/ polnta, 9: i-l«, October 1927. 
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The only one of the correlations which appears large enough to 
'^Warrant the individual use of the-'mit represented is an estimated 
coefficient and consequently is not available for predictive purposes. 1 * 
Table 16 summarizes the findings of 11 studies concerning the 
agreement between the ratings of one judge or group of judges with 
another judge or group of judges concerning the merit of teachers in 
service. These and the other studies previously quoted indicate that 
accurate judging of any individual by means of a rating scale requires 
that a number of judges rate the teacher independently and on dif- 
ferent oc6asions, preferably on a number of different scales, in order 
to secure his accurate placement upon a true scale. 


Tabu* 16 .— Correlation between the rating of teachers in service by one judge or 
group of judges and by another judge or group of judges 


Description of judges and kind of rating: CmrtMion 

Median rating on separate traits by 4 observers “ o. 96 

Ratings by supervisors and by teachers " ,90 

Rating by each of 2 groups of supervisors *• i .92 

Mutual ratings by 2 teacher-groups » , 99 

Rating by principal and by vice principal . 82 

- Ran k i n g by superintendent and by supervisor '• , go 

2 rankings by 1 judge and 2 rankings by another 4pdge '• 76 

Rating by independent raters * , 72 

Rating by each of 2 groups of teachers '• . . 72 

Graphic rating by 21 principals and by two supervisors « , 70 

Rating by teachers and by supervisors .68 

Graphic rating by eight supervbfcrs, minimum » . 06 


* II insy be h|m 4 that those nrnliUou represent n r w unwi t between judge* concerning the relative 
veto* of each trait and not tbeir agreement concerning the deslrmbU ty of Indnston or exclusion in the list, 
end that thia latter is the crucial consideration. Empirical verification of this hypothetic would an 
intern ting (tody. j 

■j “ Colling*, Ellsworth. A Conducffcoal# to the Measurement a t Tewhlng. Journal of Educational 
Method. 0:97-108, November IMS. 

u Knight, T. B. Qualitiee Belated to Bocceae In Teeehli«. New York. N.Y. Teachere College, 
Colombia Uni vanity, 1933. (Contribntione to Education, dq. ISO) 

n Boerdman, Charles W. An Analyeie of Pupil Bating* of Higb-Sehoal Teachere. Educational Ad- 
ministration aod> Supervision, IS: 440-440, September 1990. 

n Na nnin g*, B. I. F e tlm e ta a of Tea chan In Bervice mad* by Oradnate Stndenta as Compared with 
Estimates Made by Principal and Assistant Principal. School Review, *0:023-839, October 1938. 

“ Bathurst, Jama* Elmer. A Diagnostic Study of Tasohing Ability. Doctor ’a tha^ | owe City, 
Iowa, State University of Iowa, 1911 41pp. 

"■ " French. WOllam C. An Analyria of the Correlation Between Teaching Ability and 11 MmsoraMb 

Classroom Acttrlttsa. Master's thesis. Chicago, 01., departmont of education, University of Chicago, 
19M. 113 pp. , 

■ Almy, H. O., and Sorenson, Harbsrt. A Tsacber-Ratlng Soala of Detarmlnsd Reliability and Validity. 
Educational Administration and SupanrWon, 19:179-1*9, March 1910. 

■ Tlegs, Ernast Walter. An Evalnation of Borne 'jV^niqoea of Taaoher Botactkm. Bloomington, IU., 
Public School Publishing Co., 1928. p. ioe. 

■ Hays, M. 8., and Paterson, Donald Q. Experimental Development of the Oraphic Bating Method. 
Psychological Bulletin, 18:98-99, February 1931. 
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Tabu 16. — Correlation between the ratify of teacher* in service by one judge or 
group of judges and by another judge or group of judges — Continued 


> 

Description of judges and kind of rating — Continued. Cmtiikm 

Rating on a card by 1 group and by another group " — .... 0, 46 

Rating by teachers and by executives ** *: > .43 

Superintendents' rating and average rating by other judges on a rating 
card” .32 


Two authors report group judgments concerning the merit of 
student teachers. Coefficients of correlation are given in table 17. 

Tabu 17. — Correlation between the average opinion of critic teachers concerning 
the merit of a student teacher and the average opinion of other specified groups of 
judge* 

Form of score and description of judges: ^ Oontuth* 

Rating on a 3 8^ page scale by critic teachers vs. rating by board of 

supervisors** 1 0.78 

Composite rating oif 7 traits by critic teachers vs. college instructors 

rating on general merit " .64 

General merit rating by critic teachers vs. general merit rating by 

college instructors ** .... .50 

According to these data, critic teachers agreed to some extent with 
supervisors, both were probably rating teachers upon teaching skills. 
The correlation is lower between critic teachers and college instructors, 
who probably were rating teachere upon their proficiency in the various 
college subjects. 

Graduate students sometimes observe and rate teachers. Nanninga 
reported the data in table 18. 17 . * 

Tabu 18. — Correlation between the average rating given by 9 graduate students 
to each of 15 teachers in service and the ratify given each by other specified judges . 


Description of judges: amutu* 

Graduates’ rating vs. rating by vice principal — 0. 76 

Graduates’ rating vs. composite by principal and vice principal.. — . 56 


Average rating given by 9 graduate students vs. rating by principal. . 47 


Fritz studied the variability of judgment in the rating of teachers by 
students and concluded that “The score. that toy individual njay give 
a particular item seems to be of little value [hut) • * • .student 

ratings are of value when the combined estimate of a group is taken.” " 



» Johnston, J.H. An IhtmUssUmi Into tba BtomanU Which Constant* Good Taacfaing In Um Elemc* 
tary School. In Qren. RtusoU T., and Hamilton, Thomas T. Annotated Blbliofraphry at Gmdnat* 
Theses in Education at the University of Illinois, p. 40. Urban*, 111., University of Illinois. lttl. 

« * Slawson, John. * The Reliability of Judgements of Personal Traits. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
4:101-111, Jons 19X2. 

» Adams, Edwin W. A Qualitative Analysis of Certain Teaching Traits. Philadelphia, Pa.. Temple 
University, 1980. 80 pp. 

* Moreerean, Edward B. A Study of tbs Virtues and Faults of Practice Teachers. Educational Ad* 
ministration and Supervision, 18:467-475, October 1927. ' 

p M anning*, 8. P. Estimate! of Teachers in Service Made by Graduate Students ss Compared with 
Estimates Made by Principal and Aadstant Principal. School Review, 86:622-626, October 1926. 

■ Frits, M. F. The Variability of Judgment in tbs Rating of Teaebsrs by Stndsata. /Educational 
Administration and Buptrvfckm, 12:689-684, Deosmbcr 1921. 
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Judging from the date given by Nanninga, a combined estimate of 
more than nine students is required before a judgment concerning the 
merit of an individual teacher can be accepted safely. 

College students sometimes are requested to rate their instructors. 
Guthrie found, when 87 college instructors each were* * ranked among 
othere by 5 or more (the average number being 16.6) of their students, 
that the average correlation between pairs of student rankings was 
0.26. When the rankings were divided into 2 random halves, the 
correlation between the 2 group averages was 0.79." Wilson con- 
structed a rating blank containing 35 topics in the form of questions, 
each having 5 tentative answers, 1 of which was to be selected by the 
judge. A scoring scheme was devised and students in each section - 
■* of 97 instructors' classes were instructed to rate their instructors by 
means of this device. Correlations between class averages in the 
two sections gave coefficients ranging between 0.65 and 0.88 on a 
dozen topics selected at random.* 0 The average opinion of each 
section concerning the instructor, expressed as a composite of all 
S&v^topics, can be taken safely as the Opinion of the other section, 
eved when the trait having the smallest coefficient (0.65) is considered 
the average.- r 

Boardman studied the ratings given . to high-ischool teachers by' 
their pupils and reported the coefficients given in table 19. M There 
was not sufficient agreement found between the two pupil-groups or 
between pupil-groups and other judges to warrant accepting unre- 
servedly their opinion concerning the merit of an individual teacher. 

« 

Table' 19.— The objectivity of merit ratings givenfo high-school teachers by pupils 


Description of judges: * Conflation 

1 pupil-group vs. another pupil-group ; ; 0. 78 

A pupil-group vs. a teacher-group^ . .... ...... . 66 

A pupil-group vs. the supervisor. . .56 


It may be asked whether satisfactory agreement between judges is 
harder to obtain in the case of teaching ability than in the case of 
other traits. Table 20 presents a summary of studies showing cor- 
relations between the estimates of different judges for traits other 
than teaching ability, and these may be compared urith the correla- 
tions in tables 16, 17, 18, and 19. These coefficients in table 20 range 
from 0.19 fcf0.89. It is noteworthy that of the 6 largest coefficients 
ranging from 0.75 to 0.89, 5 are correlations between the combined 
ratings of groups of judges, and the sixth coefficient, which happens 
to be the largest of aQ, is a correlation between the ratings of 2 judges 

* Boantman, Chari* W. An Analysis of PapU Ratines of High-School Teachers. Edt ka lonal Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 1O:440~44& September 1830. 

* Guthrie, E. R. Measuring Student Opinion of Teachers. School and Society, 25:175-175, Fab. 5» 

1827. /. * * 

* Wilton, William R. Students Ratine Taachm. Tba Journal of Higher Education, &75-S2, February 
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upon a scale with 18 subtraits. Among the 6 lowest correlations, 
ranging from 0.19 to 0.32, the following three are apparently affected 
by such factors as closeness of acquaintance or self-interest: (1) 
Ratings by mother and by another observer of behavior responses 
of children (r-0.19); (2) character judgments of 10 close associates 
and of 35 casual observers (r — 0. 23); and (3) ratings by principal, 
teacher, and friend (average r— 0. 32). 

Tabls 20 . — Correlation between the **t\maU of 1 judge or group of judget and On 
estimate of another judge or group of judge $ concerning tqoilt other ihan teaching . 
ability 

Description of trait and judges: O mnUf 

Composite rating on 18 subtraits in developmental age by 1 judge and 


by another judge “ Q. 8® 

Character judgments rendered by 85 casual observers and by 85 other 

casual observers. Average trait ** .88 

Character rating. Votes of other pupils on a “guess who" test and 

estimates of teachers * * , go 

Emotional trait rated by 1 group of judges and by another group of 

judges. Average trait .80 

Character judgments rendered by 10 dose associates and by 10 other 

dose associates. Average trait • 78 

General ability of .student. Combined rating by faculty’ members 

and combined rating by administrative officers " 75 

Average trait in develop ment al age rated by 1 judge and by another 

judge" 70 

Ability of retail sales people rated on a graphic scale and by the educa- 
tional director ** : i 1 66 

R a nkin g students for general ability by 1 faculty member and by 

another faculty member. Second student population u _c ’ ’ .57 

Banking students for general ability by 1 faculty member and by 

another faculty member “ . 53 

General intelligence of school children estimated by 1 teacher and by ■ 

another teacher. Seoond population of children " . 50 

Personal traits of pupils rated by 2 teachers and by 2 other teachers . . 49 

Personal trait rated by an individual and by a group ■ . 48 

General intelligence of school children estimated by 1 teacher and by ' 
another teacher " . 47 


■ Farter, Pool B. An Improved Rating Boste Technique. Journal ot Educational Paycbology, 17: 
46-48, January 1920. <*■ 


■ Oteetoo, Oten U. and Knight, F. B. Validity of Charaotar Judgments Basad on External Criteria. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 8: 316-331, June 1034. 

* Hartshorns, H. and other*. Stadias in Service and Sett-Control. Now York, N.Y., Macmillan Ca, 
1030. 860 pp. (Stadias In the Qatar* of character, no. X) 

“ Landis, Camay. Tha Justificat io n of Judgment*. Journal of Panoonal Research, 4: 7-10, May 1036. 

* Minor, J. B. Evaluation of a Method for Finely Graduated Estimates of Abilities. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1: 133-131 March 1017. 

* Gallup, O. H. Trait* of Soceesatnl Retail People. Journal of Personnel noaoaroh, 4: 474-483, April 
1036. 

* Watt*, H. Tha Teacher's Estimation of tha General IntatUgene* of School Children. Btematrika, 
8: 70-40, July 1911. 

b Mannings, 8. P. A Critical Study ot BetlBg Traits. Educational Administration and Supervision, 
It 114-119, February 1936. 

b RoUlngworth, H. L. Experimental Stadias In Judgment. Piyebotegloal Re view, 13: 234-366, July 
191 L - 
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Tablb SO . — Corratatia n bat wa m tks estimate of l fudge or group at judges and the 
ability 4 * rnmf & ****** eon c er nin g traits otksr than taacking 

Description at trait and Judge* — Continued. ctnaM m 

Final grade at student guessed on third daj o i school by 1 instructor 


and by another instructor * * •_ OL 44 

Bating on M introversion traits by 300 pain at associates chosen by 

the subjects a I 40 

Composite rating on 7 traits by 1 college ihstructor and by another •_ . 88 
jAgetage interoonelation between ratings made by principal, teacher, 

friend. Average trait. Women 87 

'V®sn*s intereorrelatlpn between ratings made by principal, teacher, 

and Mend. Average trait, lien* .83 

Pupil trait (oral expression) estimated by 1, teacher and by another 

teacher. Average trait u .83 

BohoiasUq ability estimated from an oral examination by 1 committee 

and by another committee * 80 

Character judgments rendered by 10 doss associates and by 8ft ttmal 

observers. Avenge trait * . . 28 

Behavior responses of children (148 items) rated by mother and 'by an 
observer ** ........A . 10 


Factobs Which Condition thb Rhuabxlrt or Orations or Juaam — 

1 . Training of the judge *. — Cady had shown that g period of syBtem? 
atic observation increases slightly the correlation between the rat- 
ings of different judges, and that this increase is greater in the case of' 
judgments rendered with great self-confidence.* He reported that 
the reliability of ratings increased in general with the confidence of* 
the rater in his judgments. Henmon conducted a laboratory experi- 
ment concerning accuracy of judgments and reported, “* * * 
while there is a peritive correlation on the whole between degree of 
confidence and accuracy, the degree of confidence is .not a reliable 
index of accuracy/’ * These And previously reported findings indicate 


-* C tort op, Gton U. and Knight, F. B. Validity of ChurtUr lodgments Bind on External Criteria. 
Journal of Appttad Ptythology, 8: 218-281, Jane 1284. 

• Kaolton, W. V. A Ooaartng Experiment In Foreign- Language Frugnorta. School and Society, 82: 
585-08, 0*. 18» lOOOl 

* Hiidbnte, Edna. Mgaanrfhg Intromdon and Extroy e til on. Journal of Abnormal and Bortal 
PiychoJogy, 21: 120-1M, Jolj 1838. 

« Komhaimr, Arthur W. A Comparison of Balars. Jocroal of Paraonnal H march, A W4U, Jann- 
■nr 1227. 

• Hartaon, L. D. Tha Validation of Soatoa Uaad tor Bnting Candidate tor Admlaaion to Collage. in 

Hnmphrayi, 2. Anthony, ad* ' Collage Pavaonnal Offlon. Conference pr oc ee ding! pp. 11-28. Obariftn* 
Ohio, Obarhn CoDcna, 1280. 80 pp. me. / " 

' u Kelley, Tnzmnn Lea. Edooational Outdance. New York, N.Y., bureau of publication!, Taaofaara 
Ooflega, Columbia University, 121A. 116 pp. (OootrlbatioM to Education, no. 71.) 

• Baron, Elinor J., and Pnaaay, 8, L, Tha Reliability and Validity of Oral Examinations. School 
end ^octoty, Efc 710-723, Nor. 28, IW8. 

* Lewi, Gertrude, Parent-Child Betotionahtpa. New York, N Y., bnraao of poblkadooa. Teacher* 
Coltoga, Colombia Uaireraity, 1227. 87 pp. (CootriboUooa to Education, no. 288.) 

c Cady, V«on If. Tba Estimation of JoTinlto Inoorvlgfbility, Whitttor, Oallf. California Bmeaa 
of Juvenile Raaaarob. Whitttor State School, 1298. 140 pp. (Journal of Delinquency Monograph, no. 2.) 

* Henmon, V._A. O. Tba Balatloo of tha Tima of a Judgment to Ita Accuracy. Psychological Re- 
▼tow, 18: 188-201, May ltlt 
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that ?ven though a self-confident rater may convince ah audience of 
his ability, measurements in the laboratory will not support his claims. 
‘ • However, judges are more confident of eitretoe ratings and they do 
tend to agree better among themselves on these extreme ratings* * 
This may account, in large part, for the increase in the correlation 
between different judges with an increase in self-confidence. Judge# 
also tend to overrate the inferior and to underrate the superior* 
This results in a spuriously narrow range oLa^ility which, in turn, 
has a tendency to result in a epunously-l^^nl reliability coefficient. 
Removing the intermediate measures has the same effect on the data 
as widening the range of ability: Jt tends to produce a spurious in- 
crease in the measures of reliability. 

If training increases facility in rating, trained judges should agree 
among themselves better than untrained judges. Barr found the 
agreement between judges to depend partly on the amount of training' 
of the observers. 41 Bowman derived a checking form and found a de- 
creased agreement between judges when they were untrained." 
Brueckner and Courtis developed a technique for rating teachers 
which 'yielded a high degree of agreement between judges after a 
period of careful training and study “ Johnson reported greater 
uniformity in the use of a rating card after a period of training for the 
' evaluators. 44 Paterson noted that reliability of ratings improved 
as foremen became accustomed to rating." • 

2. Acquaintance . — Knight found that ratings increased regularly 
for each trait with the amount of acquaintance." •, Slawson found 

• Cady, Varan M. The Eettmatkm of Juvenile IooorritibQlty. Whittier, Calif., Oeltkrnla Burkan 
of Juvenile Beeearch. Whittier 6UU School, IMS. 140 pp. (Journal of Delinquency Monograph, do 2.) 

Cattail, J. McKeen Am e ri can Man of Bdenot. Appendix. (Bacond edition.) Naw York, N Y 
Tba Bdance Praae, 1910. not pp. , 

Henman, V. A. O. The relation of tba Tima of a Judgment to Ita Aoconcy. Faycbologlcel Review 
IS: 198-301, May 1911. no ww, 

HolUngwortb, H. L. Ex p e rim ental Btodlae In lo dgm en t . In Arehlvat of Parkoioo. no. 39. December 
191S. p. 118. Naw York, N.Y., The Science Preea, 1BU. 119 pp. 

Bnow, A.J. An Experiment In tba Validity of Judging Hunan Abfltty. Journal of Applied Piycboloer 
I: 339-848, Saptambar I9M. 

Well*, T. L. On tba Variability of ItyUridoa) Judgment*. »« »— y. wMi^pMoai «ia 
I n Honor of Wmiam Jamaa p. HI. Now York, N.Y.. layman., Onto A Co., 1WA 

• HolUngwortb, H. L. Experimental Studies In Judgment. In Arofalm of Payebolocy, no. W Dooam- 
ber 1913. p. UA Now York, N.Y., Tba Bdanoa Proaa, 1913. 119 pp. 

1 Bur, A B. tw* Bababfllty rf 4 rtliltlaa I n a ljm o nf T W4»i"g In Hoale, Jasna F od. 8d- 
anttflc Method in Snparddon. pp. 308-317. Now>York, N.Y., Teacher, C<4«e. OohunMa Vnlverrity, 
1939. 107 pp. (National Conmranoaof Supervisor* and Dfcw lai of Inatrootorx. Second yearbook.) 

* Bowman, Karl O. A Plan lor Evaluating Teaching in Ttrma of Pnpll Activities. Doctor'! tK — *• 
Colombo*. Ohio. Ohio State University, ltOB. MO pp. mj. 

" Broacknwi L. J. An Objaetlv* Prooadnra lor Evaluating Clunuam Practice. In Hoale, Jemm F., 
ad. Educational Bupervtaioo. pp. 179-198. Naw York, N.Y., Taadwo CoUagc, Colombia Unlvwrity, 
I9M. 370 pp. (National Confcraoos on Kdooational Method. Pint yearbook.) 

Courtlx, 8. A. The Influence of the Philosophy of the Betar Upon Teaober-Trainli#. In yearbook do. 

1A National Sodety of Collage Teaeben of Education. Btudlaa In Education, pp. 43-67. Chicago, nL, 
Unlvwtlty of Chicago Proa*, 1931. 117 pp. 

M Johnaon, P. W. Suparvlckm of Initrootkm. School Review, 80: 743-784, Dooambar lgtt. 

■ Patenon, Donald O. Tbo Graphic Bating Scale. Journal of Pwoonnal Raaaaroh, 1: 981-370, Decani- 
bar 1022. «■ 

* Knifbt, F. 3. The Effect of tbo “AoquElcUnce Factor'’ Upon Jadgmanta. Joann] of 

XdMtknal Psychology* 14; 129-142, March 192L 
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that both lack of acquaintance and intimate acquaintance lowered 
the agreement among judges.* * 4 Arlett and Dowd, and Rugg con- 
cluded that even trained judges who know the subjects intimately, 
. vary widely in their estimates. 17 Shen concluded that intimate 
fri en d shi p does not render knowledge of one another more aocurate 
but there seems to be- a consistent relation between friendship and 
tendency toward overestimation on every trait studied except 
impulsiveness. 1 * Acquaintance apparently produces a bias. Holling- 
worth studied the mutual ratings of 2 groups of 25 associates on 9 
traits and found the greatest overestimation to be on the most desir- 
able traits.** Magson sefcured the estimates of, judges concerning 
the intelligence of subjects with whom they had been in daily contact 
for at least a year. Three years after having rendered these mature 
opinions, the judges were asked in a letter to write a short concise 
character sketch of each person named in an enclosed list. The 
persons named were those they had either systematically overrated 
or systematically underrated 3 year? previously. In each of these 
esses, the disparity of estimates was accompanied after 3 years by a 
strong personal attitude toward }he subject. The character of this 
bias seemed to be determined by the judge’s notion of how the subject 
rated affected the personal welfare of the judge.** 

3. Halo. — Wells found in 1907, through introspective studies, a 
phenomenon later named the “halo effect." He judged it to be 
especially; prominent in those traits that were ill-defined.* 1 *. In 1915, 
n Webb noted that estimates of general intelligence are biased in various 
manners and in varying degrees for different judges in .favor of other 
desirable traits, and that they contain systematic errors due to a 
common bias in the minds of all\he observers.** In 1920, Thorndike 
cited many, examples of the existence of the halo effect.** In 1925, 
Symonds reported having measured the halo through the par tia l 
correlation technique. He concluded, “Seven trait ratings have 
their correlati ons raised by 0.245 by the halo effect. Seven habit 

“ ffl»w*on, John. Tho Balia bOlty of Judgment* of Pergonal Tails. Journal of Applied Piychology, 
ft 161-171, Jono 1023. X 

* Arlatt, Ado H., and Dowd, Oouatanoa E. Variability Among a Qtoupof Judgwln Bating Character 
Tralta tn Children. Paychologlcel Bulletin. 28: 617-61#, November 103ft 

Boa. Harold O. la tba Hatlnf of Human Character PractioahleT Journal ol Educational Pryobalagy, 
1ft *0-0, January; 1*: ftl-Oft February 1823. 

a Bben, Eugene. The lafln e nne of Prieodahlp Upon Peraonal p » llri r* Journal of Applied Paychology, 
ft 66-68, Merab l#3t 

• HoDtagworth, H. L. Judging Human Character. New York, N.Y., D. Appleton ft Cta, 182X 368 pp. 
M Ma«ao«>, E. H. Bow Wo Jodce Intelligence. Cam bride*, England, Cambrid*e Onl vanity Pnm, 

1M. (BriUah Journal of Paychology, monograph aupplemanta. no. 9.) 

■ Wall*. Frederic L. A Statiatleal Study of Lltanry Merit. Naw York, N.Y., The Selena* Pnaa, 1907. 

*0pp. (Archive* of Paypbology, do. 7.) 

f Webb, Bdwardf. Character and Intelltgene*. Cambridge, England, Cambridge Univerelty Praee, 
ttlft *99 pp. (Brttieb Journal of Payebology, Monograph*, no. *.) 

"Thorndike, Edward L. A Coolant Error In Pfyohologtcal Baring- Journal of Applied Payofaoiogy 
ft 15-39, March 1930. 
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ratings have their correlations raised by 0.177 by the halo effect”** 
This may be regarded as a general tendency but undoubtedly them 
is variation and, in cases of a pronounced bias, the halo is larger. 

Bugg described a case in which Captain X was so well known that 
he was used by 13 different offioers to exemplify "the poorest man I 
ever knew ” in 20 different man-to-man rating scales for such traits as 
physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, and others. Captain X, 
however, was a Rhodes scholar and stood first among 151 officers on v 
3 different psychological testa. His associates described him in such 
terms as "knocker", "rotter", "yellow", and “oonceited."** In 
such manner does an emotional bias, both favorable and unfavorable, 
influence judgments concerning an individual, irrespective of the 
trait under consideration. This oonlmon influence is called the halo • 
of general estimate. 

4. Philosophy of raUr . — Personal affinities and antagonisms ars 
only one kind of bias. Courtis showed that the philosophy of the 
rater, or personal preference for a specific kind of teaching, operated 
to produce great dissgreement among a group, and -experienced 
teachers agreed no better than the inexperienced. When students 
were furnished with descriptions of type methods of teaching and 
asked to classify rather than to evaluate, 86 percent of the inex- 
perienced students could be counted upon to describe the teachers 
correctly as to method, and approximately 70 percent would rate the 
teacher as to skill within one place from the average.** 

Haviland had students observe teachers and rate them on an 
itemised score card. They also made written reports concerning 
each teacher rated. The author noted that different students 
assigned very different values to teachers described by all in their \ 
written reports aw very poor, and that “alt the teachers except a few 
hopelessly poor ones were given some marks of 20, which is perfect, 
on this section [class control). 

6. Rationalisation . — If ratings quite largely repreeent bias, one 
might expect the reason given by a judge for the judgment rendered 
to have little validity. The items on the rating scale repreeent an 
ideally convenient method for rationalisation. Wells fcpmd little 
difference in the quality of judgment whether or not a reason could 
be given. He asserted that judgments for which we can give no 
reason are often as good as those for which we can give a reason. 1 * 

** i. . ? 

"Symooda, PcrdsaL Not* an Rattaf. Journal of Applied Pvr^okfy, t: lSt-iM, Juno 1930. 

• Ron Harold O. Ii tfct Ratine of Human Ohm mm PreotioablaT Journal of Educational Pt y- 
choicer, U: KMX January; 81-8X February lflSL 

■ Courtis* 0. jL Tht Infloonoo of tbe Philosophy of tho Rater Upon Toactur Traiutiif . In yearbook do. 

IX National flodaty of CoDoco Tm dm of Education. Stadia In Education pp. 4H7. Ohkafo, I1U 
Unhrontty of Ofctoaco Proa, im 117 pp. 

9 HarOaad, Wii a h d h Edja A Ratine floala lor Ua of OoDovo Studanta In Syalaatiiic Oboorratioa 
of Toaohon in Borrtoa. Motor's thoria. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornaif Unlmity, im IIS pp. 

m Wotix Frederic L. A 0tatistloal Study of Utorary Marti. Now York, N.Y, Tba 8daaoa'Pi» 

1807. 10 pp. CArchlTa of Payoholocy , do. 7.) 
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Landis found, when the oorrolstions between the ranking of subjeots 
by judges giving definite reasons and the ranking by those giving 
indefinite or no readbns were corrected for attenuation, the reason 
given is a negligible influence.** 

6. First impression . — Whence arises the bias involved in ratings? 
Landis found that superficial physical characteristics influence judg- 
ment of deeper character qualities, and that ratings for emotionality 
and stability do not differ materially whether made by intimate asso- 
ciates or. general acquaintances. This suggests that first impressions 
may persist. Webb had teachers rate four groups of bpys in four 
elementary schools on character. Two external judges in each school 
interviewed, each boy not longer than 1 minute and gave a character 
Htrng. The correlation between the two character ratings was 0.63. 
Corrected for attenuation, this becomes 0.88." Kaulfers had 17 
foreign-language teachers, during roll call on the third day of the 
spring semester, guess the final grade their new pupils would make. 
The guesses were immediately sealed and sent to the experimenter 
who, upon receipt of the final grades at the end of the semester, found 
the correlation between predicted grads and final grade received to 
be 0.44. n Two teachers guessed independently of each other the find 
grades that 105 students would receive. The correlation between 
them wss 0.44. 

7. Self-interest . — It has already been noted that a judge’s rating is 
subtly affected by the wsy in which the person rated effects his own 
personal welfare” The effect of this factor of self-interest is easily 
detected in self-ratings. Stoke and ^Lehman report that studentrwho 
most need to have higher grades are most inclined to overestimate the 
amount of reference reading they have done. 7 * Hoffman reported 
that a person possessing a desirable trait to a high, degree usually ‘ 
underestimates his possession of it, whereas s person deficient in a 
desirable trait overestimates his possession of it to an even greater 
extent. 74 Cogan found a constant tendency toward overeetimation 

of the self in desirable traits and underestimation in undesirable 
traits. 7 * * Shen concluded that “The apparent inaccuracy of self- 
. estimate is largely due to a systematic error of the individual — a 

* l o ndb , Corn* y. Tho I wtKIwH an of loffwa Journal of Pmaanoi baaoarch, 4: 7-19, M»j «o«f 

* Xdword. Oho root or and IntatUfooeo. OambrMtca, Cambridya University Pion. 

Ml*. 19pp. (British Jwraol of Psychology, Monographs. no. 1) 

" CooUn. W. V. A Scooting Kxporlmooi to PcotigD-fniifuogs Prognotio. Bobool and sodaty. 

It 6U-69S, Oct. 19, IMS 

" * * **»«. X. H. How Wo Jodgo In to lllg s n oo. Ota M fn' England. Cambridge University Press, 
'MW (British Journal bf Psychology. Monograph Sopplstnonts. no. 9.) 
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«nd Society, St Ofr-tM, Sept. V. 1890. 
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systematic tendency to overestimate or underestimate himself in all 
traits according to the kind'or'delusion that he has about himself.”* * 
c Yoakum and Manson believe that the tendency to overrate the 
self on t deeirable traits is so important that thiB can serve as a criterion 
of deShAbility.* 7 There is a tendency to overrate' others as well as 
to overrate the self. Hollingworth called a person’s tendency to 
overrate the quality of his own successive perlornjartcee, optimism. 

He found that witnesses exhibit an even greater tendency to overrate 
the successive performances of the one observed, and called it altru- 
ism.™ 

Cogan found the rank-order correlation between ability to judge 
the self and ability to judge oJLhers to be 0.44.™ He states further that 
in the case of desirable traits, the possession of the trait accompanies 
the ability to judge it in the self and in others. Hollingworth found 
that the more admirable a trait, the closer was the relation between 
possession of it and ability to judge it.* Rugg, however, stated that 
Afmy officers of outstandingly superior intelligence .discriminated 
intelligence in otbere very little better than do those of average 
intelligence:* 1 The possession of undesirable trait unfits one to 
judge it in oneself or in others. Jackson found that the ability to 
judge oneself correlates negatively ( — 0.62) with conceit." Apparently, 
the reputation of a person depends somewhat upon the personality 
of the judge. Judges with different personalities could not be expected 
to agree in their opinions concerning another person. In theory, these 
differences in personality ate nullified to some extenkwhen the average 
opinion of a large group of judges is compared with the average 
opinion of another. However, Eomhauser concluded that . the 
correlation between average ratings increases steadily with an in- 
crease in the numtar of different raters entering into the averages 
up to four; beyond four no considerable further change in r elia bility 
occurs.® 

Hartshome found a significant correlation between the extent to 
which a person possesses a desirable, quality in one situation and in 
other situations.* 4 Hollingworth reported (in 1011) that he could find 

" 8ban, Boftoftu Tba Validity of BalEEaflmaia* Joan*) of Ednastianal Psychology, IA 104-107, * 

Pabruary 19X1 v * , 

n Yoakum, C. 8 ., tod Manaoa. O. E. flail Battop m a MaacnV Datamini** Trait RaktfcxvliJps 
and Baladra DaatrmbOtty of Trait*. Joan*) of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XI: tHi, April 1931 
"'Holliocwwtb. H. L. Vo c ati on al psychology. Now York, N.Y., D. Appleton A Co., 1917. X» pp. ' 
JLCcgan, L. C^ and oibara. An Experiments) tody of 8stf-Ai*lyiaa, of ^ 

B malts of Tati*. Baboo! and Bodaty, 1 171-179. Jtiy tl. 1911 
■ HoDlngworth, EL L. Judging Human ChafcajE*, Now York* N. Y, D. Ipptianin A Oa, 1981 * 

• Rool HaroW O. Is tha Hating of fcjupaa CharacOr FraotioablaT Jonnml of Educational Payahotagy, 

I* KMX January; 81-tt, February 19X1 

• Jackson; J. A. Errors cj SaU-Judgmanl Journal of Applftad Psychology, IX: X7W77, August 1931 

• Kornhamv, Arthur W. Reliability of Amga Bating* Journal of Paraocaal Bamarah. A BB417, 
Daonba 19X1 

• Hartshorns, H., and oibara. 8todka In tba Orsanlsation of Cbmotar. Nov Y<*k, N.Y., MawulDaa $ 
Co., 19X0. 009 pp. (Stadias la tba Hptart of Cbaraotar. do. 1) 
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no indication of a general judicial capacity making a judge better 
in all situations. His correlation with the group average might be 
high in one trait and low in another.* * 1 However, Slawson found 
(in' 1922) indications that if a person is reliable regarding one trait 
he will be equally so regarding andther.** Slawson and Hojlingworth 
disagree concerning the relation between agreement with other ) - 
judges and agreement with the self in a second rating. Slawaoe'' 
found no relationship and Hollingworth found a correlation of 0.49, 
although he says consistency in rating id no criterion of ability in 
rating. He found a correlation of 0.72 between the firet afid second 
judgments of an individual, and 0.48 between the judgment of an 
individual and the judgment of a group. He also found individuals 
in a group to agree most in their likes and in them positive judgments 
and to differ most in their antipathies and in their negative judg- 
ments. 17 , , 


Tabus 21 . — Correlation between m if-ralyng* and ratings by other $ concerning 

teaching merit 

measure or judgra: * y cerrtutum 

Rating on 75 trait actions representing 25 traits possessed by superior 

teachers and not poss e ss e d by poor teachers, population A ■ 0. 58 

Rating on 75 trait actions representing 25 traits possessed by superior 

teachers and not possessed by poor teachers, population B m ..s . 49 

Self-rating and practioe teaching “ .30 

Self-rating and immediate supervisor's rating *. . 18 

Self-rating and department supervisors “ , . l ] 

Self-rating and field success * ; ! . 09* 

Self-rating and principal’s rating * 1 * : .005 

^pble 21 presents coefficients of aerrelation indicating the amount 
of agreement' which has been found between self-ratings of teaching 
merit and the ratings by others. Comparison with the preceding 
tables suggests that there is in general considerably less agreement 
between a teacher’s own estimate of his teaching skill and the estimate 
of anather observer than there is between the estimates of two or 
more observers. 

Shaw gives data concerning the consistency of self- ratings.* 1 
Students were qsked to estimate their success on each section of a 

college-entrance examination as they completed it' and to estimate at 

_ * 

* HoMocworth, H. L. Experimental Stodli tn Judgment. Piycbolacloa] Review. 18: 183-188, March 
1811; 18: S4-XS6. Jaly 1*11. 

■* Bleweoa, John. The R e li a b il i ty at Jodfmeuta of Parana! Treiu. Journal of Applied Pircholocy, 
8 181-171. June ItB. 

v BoUlnprarth, ep. dfl - 

■ riary, Chariae D. Pemaallty Ratine of Prospective Teacher*. BdooaUonal Administration and 
Sapwlalon. 18 118-10, Yefcroary 10*0. 

. m O il me * . Roy The P mcndt o Value of Certain Paoton Related to Teeohlnf frrfnrnee ‘*i-a 

r Obta, A. L. Oarber Oo., 1981. in pp. 

■Taylor. Howard Rian. Some Factor* Involved In ttw Prediction of Teechln* Sooow*. Master's 
ttweS. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford Unlveedty, 1*33. 

’ ■Shaw, Robert W. , Soma Upaota of Instrht New York, N.Y^Teacherr CoUerf; Calamfe)* Dolver- 
#7. 1*81. It pp. (OaatrUmUoas to Ednoeiloo. no. 448.) 
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different times academic term marks to be received. Two scores 
were giverjjsone representing the arithmetic and the other the algebraic 
,.* um errors. The split-test technique for determining reliability 
was used. These students ware asked to fill out two questionnaires, 
one relating to their awareness of self-adjustment mechanisms and 
the other relating to their social behavior. Finally they rated them- 
selves on a battery of social scales. The reliability of these self- 
judgments is given in table 22. 


to. 




22 . — Reliability of eelf-judgmenle of normal echool ttudenU concerning 
, tpecified abilitiet or behavior (Shaw) 

Ability or behavior: 

Achievement on entrance test: ' 

. ... j ., . • CbrrftoiomjH 

Arithmetical score « •< ^ ^ 

Algebraic score. 

Academic term marks: . 

Mid-term estimate: ' 

. Arithmetical score. 

Algebraic score 

End-of-term estimate: ^ 

Arithmetical score 

Algebraic score 1 

Awareness of self-adjustment mechanisms, 14 questions 


A 


78 


48 

73 


38 

71 

69 


, Self-report on social behavior, 19 questions qj 

8 elf-rgung on a battery of social scales 53 

Apparently the scpring scheme affects thev reliability of self-judg- 
mdnto. The arithmetical score represents me error regardless of 
sign and the algebraic score keeps the sign. Keeping the sign results 
in a score repredehting a tendency to overestimate or underestimate. 
These self-judgments represent a composite of severar^eparate 
estimates; therefore the reliabilities reported are higher than the 
reliability of a single self-judgment. Laws found a correlation of 
0.15 between the self-ratings of 50 mothers on 7 positive ^nd 7 nega- 
tive traits. If the Spearman-Brown formula- can be properly applied 
here, the estimated reliability of the composite rating on all 14 traits 
is 0.26. The comparable reliability of observer-ratings on the same 
• 14 traits was 0.85. This finding and a comparison of the data given 
in table 22 with data given in the three preceding tables warrant the 
general conclusion that self-ratings are not as reliable as are observer- 
ratings. 

Factor* which affect the reliability and validity of trait rating*— Be- 
cause ratings on a miscellany of traits seem to exhibit, in a general 
way, the same tendencies that are exhibited in merit ratings of 
teachers, all these studies may be drawn upon in an attempt to isolate 
conditioning factors. The data in table 23 indicate trait differences 
in rerating coefficients. 

* Obtelnod by applying tho Spwnnon-Brown formula to Um oanAtkm botwMa random holm of U» 
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Tabu 23. Lowest and highest correlations (hmcmg different traits) between a first 
rating and a second rating of subjects by individuals or groups 


Description of judges, subjects, and traits 


-tr 


* 1 -!. 


Pooled rmiingi ofA instructor bj students, Interval of 3 days 1 
Pooled ratings of another instructor by students, interval of 3 
Pooled ratings of poptis by ft tasoharyjD terra! 3 weeks 

Rating of pupils by one teacher, Interval 2 weeks * 

Pooled ratings of a third instructor by students. Interval 3 days i. 

Teachers rated in 3 successive years on the same rating scale; some judges were diflei^ 
ent other the earns • 

Tracbw rated twtao by 60 Jndcwen mtooi lif item* typical of a mrotio^'ratini 

KUO 4 ^ 

Footed ratlnp of papUa by ttuten to Swam* ra yiiii,' papO^j^'^^V' "111! 



£,pjs&”s%5£: aSiMs ****»»* 

It nEuB^eb^ Ma?***"** 8tUdy °* IUUnf TnU * Administrate* and Supervision, 

* Btffna Nelson L. Teacher- Aptitude Tests and Teacher Selection. In Research in Higher Ednr*f inn 

IPun]Si.« M uT* on - DC/ ° OTWM1 * Ilt »<« 

Sk^oterutta. Joonuil of 

These coefficients of correlation between first rating and second 
rating, both by individual raters and by groups of raters indicate 
clearly that judges are more consistent (from time to time) in rating 
some traits than in rating others. One may generalize by saying that 
one criterion for the inclusion of traits in a rating scale should be the 
extent to which ju<^es can render similar judgments concerning the 
specified trait of an individual on different occasions. 

It is probable, also, that subtraits presumed to indicate a phase of a 
general or complex trait or ability do not correlate uniformly with 

other subtraite presumed to be indicative of this general ability. 

/ 

Table 24. — Lowest and highest correlations between pairs of subtracts in a group 

presumed to indicate general merit 


Description of judges, subjects, mud traits 


Character Judgments, each trait with remaining; close associates 1 

Character judgments, ssoh trait with remaining; observers* 1 ’** 

Papflj’ ratings of teachers on ft subtralta *. 

Personal trails of pupils • . 

Personal and mental traits of pupils • lllll 

Composite boots on several tests 4 . 

Personal end mental traits of pupils * ... 

Personal traits, associate*' ratings • 

CoUsgs marks in different college courses • 

Traits of 1 college instructor, 62 students * 

Traits of another ooDsgc Instructor l ; 


» Cleric*, Glen and Knight* T. B. ^Validity of 
Journal of Applied Psychology. 1: 215-331. June 1221 
i Boardxnan. Charles W. An Analysis of Pupil Hal 

*A«»^Motl»dlw judo , 

3: i^U^^s ii ihmT 1 ^ Comparison of Ratings on Different Traits. Journal of Personnel Research, 

IU. 
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Table 24 gives the coefficients of correlation between pairs of sab. 
traits reported in seven different studies. Apparently some subtraits 
are much more closely related to the general trait than others. 

The intercorrelations between subtraits ought, from one point of 
view at least, to be uniform and rather high. The situation is some- 
what analogous to attest of spelling ability, each word in the test 
representing a subtrait. This variation among subtraits in their 
agreement with the general trait or ability is shown specifically in the 
data in table 25. 


Table 25. Lowest and highest correlation between the subtraits of a group and a 
• general or criterion measure 


Description of general and submits 


Oensral merit and tesohsr-mite » 

General teaching merit and 7 submits * 

Pupil reaction and I teacher- traits * 

General teaching power and 5 specific teaching qualities * 


Campos leadership and 6 other traits ». 

Attention toon of pupils and 13 activity scores • 

MenUl test stan ami uaodatw’ ruin** on woh oft pmooal VaJta 

Teaching ability and 13 activity scores 1 

General merit and teacher mite L 

Academic record and amodatea’ rating on each of 9 personal mite ’ 

First-term grades and 5 other traits • 

American Council test and A other traits • 

Teaching ability and factors in wiD-temperament • 

General tea chin g merit and frequency of several types of teacUrs ' questiona C”! 

Intelligence and self-estimates of personal traits, 1 group » 

Intelligence and salf-estimates of personal traits, another group 11 


Correlations 


Lowest Highest 


a ib 

.67 
.66 
.60 
.96 
-.13 
.25 
-.30 
.04 
-.31 
.03 
.06 
-.30 
-.46 
-.08 
-. 14 


ato 

.31 

.11 

.71 

.» 

.36 

.33 

.0 

.0 

.52 

.60 

.36 

.27 

.27 

.22 

.21 


Arthur O. Methods for Measuring Teachers * Efficiency. Chicago, ID., University of ChJcuo 
Pl 5?’il5 15 V ® pp * NMional Society for the Study of Education, Fourteenth Yearbook, p[ 7 2 

8aJMoi“7"w8. Cih lS». B “ Ut ^ T “ Cb “ H * Un «- AdmJnWwUoo 

iSSrmS! °* *“ Bt,mau7 1W » l *d«»tl0OAl Administration «nd 

* ^prdyoa. Char lea. Note on the Corre la t i ons Between General Teaching Power and Borne Soedlle 
Teaching Dualities. In National Society for the Study of Education/KicMenth Yearbook ot Too! 

Bloomington, 111., Public School PnblUhln, <5o., im trtpp ’ pt ‘ ’’ PP ’ 

I Bradshaw, Frauds Foster. The American Council of Education Rating Scale. New York N Y 

ColumbU Unhnnlty, 1U0. SO pp. (Arch! to* of Piycbology, no. 119.) ' ' ’ 

• Pronob, Wmiun C. An Anaiyds of tbn ComUtion between Teaching Ability and U Unmibb 

ClMwoom ActlrlUaa. MoaUr'l Thesis. Chicago, UL, Daportmant oMCdaMtlon, Unlvmitj of Chicago! 
fiwi. 113 pC. •» 

’ Cogmn, L. C., and other*. An Ezpvtmnntal Study of Salf-Analyaw. Eatlmatw of toi 

Brna lujrfTorta. School and Society, 2; 171-170, July Jl. Wig. ^™ Twm ' essomue, ana 

^ 0tf * Jr *' °' ’ Qu * ut *“ <* M,rlt *» Taachan. Journal of Kdaoatioual Pryobot- 

^koleted, Arthur. Haw Shell We Judge Our Teachers? School and Society. 30: 000-670. Nov 21 lttt 
A. 0. Characteristic Dlfleranoee in the Teaching Performance of Oood andPoorTeachersofUae 
Social Studies. Bloomington, HI., PubUo School PtibJLUhing Co., 1931 117 pp. 

II Lennig. The Meanrezneut of Personal Attitudes In Yo unge r Boys. New York, N Y- 

AjeocUUon Preee, 1929. 63 pp. (Y.M.C.A.. Ooeesional Studies, do. 9.)*^ ^ ora, . ^ 


In general, the variation among subtraits in their relation to the 
general trait is equally great, whether one considers the lowest and 
highest in tercorrelation between subtraits or the lowest and highest 
correlation between a criterion measure and subtraits. 

Judges agree on some traits better than on others. Data showing 
variation among traits in this respect are given in table 2d. 
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Table 26 . — Lowest am I highest correlation between 1 judge or group of judges and 
another judge or group of judges when they rate several trails 


Description of Judge-puln end traits 


Correlations 


Lowest 


H if best 


I ts. 3 Judges, behavior grams * 

Average cUas Judgment concerning instructor, 13 topics * 

3 Judges rated 18 mbtraJta, developmental ago * 

S Tt. 3 Judge*, other behaviorgrains * » 

| v»7s Judges, 5 traits i 

II Judges vs. 13 Judges. 8 traits 1 

Superintendents va. aonool of education, four sections of teacher-ratlng card *. 

Average pair of Judges, 11 traits 1 

3 Judges, 3 traits, women students • 

3 Judges, 6 traits, men students 1 ... 


a 83 

Oi03 

.85 

.88 

.34 

.82 

.20 

.81 

.62 

.78 

.40 

.72 

.34 

' .71 

. 16 

.82 

.25 

00 

.12 

.37 

.11 

.45 


i Bradshaw, Francis Faster. The American Council of Edncatkm Rating Scale. New York, N.Y„ 
Columbia University 183a 80 pp. (Archives of psychology, no. 1130 
■ Wilson, William R. Students Rating Teachers. The Journal of Higher Education, 3: 73-82, February 
10X2. 

» Fnrfcy.PanlH. An Improved Rating 8cale Technique. Journal of EduoationaJ Psychology, 17: 43-48, 
January lv28. 

• Miner, J. B. Evaluation of a Method lor Finely Graduated Estimates of Abilities. - Journal of 'Applied 
Psychology, 1: 123-133, March 1017. 

* Shsn, Kugana The Reliability Coefficient of Personal Ratings. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
IS: eg-®, March 1028. 

• Bossing, Nelson L. Teacher- Aptitude Teats and Teacher Selection . In Resmrch in Higher Education, 

& 117-131. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1832. 133 pp. (Offioe of Education bulletin 

11, no. 12.) 

T Bi&wson, John. The Reliability of Judgments of Personal Traits. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
A* 161-171, June 1822. 

* Hartaon, L. D. The Validation of Scales Used for Rating Candidates tor Admission to College! In 
Humphreys. J. Anthony, ed. College Personnel Offloers. Conference Proceedings, pp. 11-23. (Jberlln, 
Ohio, Oberfin College, 1830. 80 pp. ms. 


Not only do judges agree better on some traits than on others when 
rating other individuals but the error of self-rating is greater in some 
traits than in others. Shaw found the intercorrelations between self- 
ratings (as a deviation from actual performance in some cases) to 
range between —0.25 and 0.67.** The gross range from the lowest 
to the highest correlation between each of these self-estimates and 
three other measures (intelligence, term marks, and teaching grade) 
was —0.05 to 0.64. 

Reliability as a function oj the jorm of the instrument used . — Different 
techniques and rating scale forms have been devised and used in an 
effort to circumvent some of the disadvantages inherent in ratings. 
Symonds showed from statistical considerations that the pertinent 
factor in varying the number of scale intervals in a rating scale is the 
loss of reliability as the number is decreased. He estimated that a 
rating scale having a reliability requisite for making judgments 
concerning an individual (r u =0.05) should have no less than 17 
intervals on the scale. A smaller number produces an undesirable 
loss in reliability.* 4 Marsh and 'Perrin experimented with three 

■ 8haw, Robert W. Boom Aspect* of Insight. New York, N. Y. Teecbers College, Columbl* Uni ver- 
ity, 1831. 78 pp. (Contributions to Educttion, no. 448.) 

14 8ymonds, Perdvsl M. On the Lorn of Reliability in listings Due to Coarseness of the Souk. Journul 
st Experiments! Psychology, 7: 436-400, December 1824. 
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scale forms (graphic, percentage, and m&n-to-man) and concluded 
that no one form demonstrates superiority over the others." 

Symonds had two teachers both rate and rank a group of pupils. 
The average correlation between the ratings by the two teachers was 
0.438 and between rankings 0.445. The two methods gave nearly 
identical correlations." Guthrie reported that when 101 men were 
judged by both rating and ranking, the correlation between pain 
of ratings was 0.30 and between pairs of r ankings , 0.26. The differ- 
ence is small.* * 7 Conklin and Sutherland compared the scale of values i 
method with the order-of-merit method. Each' of 10 subjects once a 
week for 5 weeks rated 40 jokes. The average correlation between 
first rating and each successive one was 0.70 for the scale of values 
method and 0.73 for the order-of-merit method. The authors con- 
cluded that rating (scale of values method) is better than r anking 
(order-of-merit) for recording immediate affective impressions and 
the latter is the better method for recording mature or pondered judg- 
ment." Snyder described a preliminary experiment as follows: } 

- Each evaluator rated each teacher 5 times, the first rating being a purely sub- 
jective one and the other ratings made with the help of 5 representative rating 
cards. The result* showed that no greater uniformity of rating of the 
teachers by different evaluators was secured with the aid of rating cards than 
was secured on a purely subjective rating.** • 

Adams analyzed the rating scales used in 36 city and State teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The separate items were classified in a 
scheme containing 30 subdivisions. The items served as aids in 
preparing r unnin g descriptions of each step in a five-point scale 
following each of the 30 items. The final form occupies 38 printed 
pages. The correlation between scores assigned to student teachen 
by training teachers using this scale and by the board of supervisors 
who did not use the scale was 0.78. 1 

May and Eartshome report some recent improvements in trait- 
ratmg devices for the use of teachers in rating pupils.* Two check- 
lists of 80 descriptive adjectives were arranged in 2 forms, 1 contain- 
ing the antonyms of the other. From 600 cases, where teachers 
checked a second form a week after checking the first, a reliability 

of 0.88, for a single form, was secured. Another device consisted 

_ ♦ 

•* March, S. I., u>d Panin, F. A. O. An Kjfwrimaatal Stody of Um rutin* Seat* Technique. Journal 
of Abnormal Ppebokyy *nd Social Paycbology, 10: 383-300, Marob-Aprll IMA 

* Symonda, Pmfval M. Notaa on Bating. Journal of Applied Pejcbology, 9: lSS-108, Jana UBS. 

" Oathrk, I. K. Meaanrtug Stodanta Opinion of Taacban. School and Boolaty, SB: 174-17*, Fob. 4 
1027. t 

m Conklin, Bdmnnd 0., and Sutbarland, John W. A Oompartaon oil tba *—i* of Valuaa Mot br l with 
Un Ordarof-Martt Method. Journal of Experimental Paycbology, S: 44-07, February 1923. 

* Snjrdar, Agnaa. Tba Vain* of Orrtaln Maaaonmanta In Um Trainliv of Teaobwa. Baltimore, Mil . 
Jobna Hopkins Pnm, 1928. 14* pp. 

1 Adama, Edwin W. A Qualitative Analyse of Oartaln Taacklng Trait*. Philadelphia, Pa., Tompia 
University, 1930. M pp. 

* May, Mark A., and Hvtahoroa, Hugh. Recent Improvement* in Darlew to Bating Cbaract*. 
Journal of Bocfal Payohology, 1: OS-77. February 1030. 
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of a series of 10 descriptive paragraphs, already carefully scaled. 
Judges received the series in random order and were instructed to 
match the person being rated with the appropriate paragraph-portrai t . 
The reliability of the series was 0.84. A third device, caUed a “guess 
who” test, consisted of 26 veiy short positive and negative word 
sketches (sometimes but a single sentence). These were presented 
to pupils with instructions to guess whom each word-sketch repre- 
sented. The number of positive minus the number of negative men- 
tions received by a pupil constituted his score. The reliability of this 
series was 0.95. This is adequate for making a generalized judgment 
concerning an individual pupl. 

Winifred Bain constructed an analytical scale of procedures in the 
nursery school, kindergarten, and first grade. The items were 
specific acts which teachers have been observed to perform. The 
author says that “ * * * the scale was designedly made to 

conform with a list of principles of education generally agreed upon 
by educational' experts to be philosophic bases of good teaching 
[after which] * ; • * the original scale was submitted for use to 

40 people trained and experienced in methods of teaching and super- 
vision and was revised on the basis of their criticism.” Success in 
the' use of the scale depends upon the ability of the judge to match the 
procedures observed with the scaled samples. The scale was divided 
into two parts that seemed to the author to be comparable. The 
correlations between these 2 parts for 3 groups of raters were 0.97 
0.94, and 0.94. The scale contains 27 items and occupies 24 pages. 
.May and Hartahome report having used a modification of a conduct- 
rating scale developed by L. N. Yepsen.* The 14 items represent 
observable modes of conduct. -Yepsen reported the correlation 
between form A and form B to be 0.77. 

Hartahome and othera report using a standardized series of para- 
graph-portraits in rating pupils in the same way that handwriting 
scales are used. The average correlation between first and second 
ratings by five teachers was 0.84.* Mention has been made of the 
use of type descriptions for the classification of teachers according 
to the method of teaching by Brueckner and Courtis. * * * 4 After the 
method of teaching has been identified, the judge rates the teacher on 
the skill displayed in the use of the method. 

•Ibid. 

1 Hartshorfia, H. and oUmt*. Start* In Sorrka Md 8 -Control. Now York, N.Y., Maomflfcui Oo., 

19». m pp. (Start* la tha Natan sf ObmcUr, no. X) 

4 Broaden*, JLrJ. An Obfaot iv% lor Kmhnttinf Ckaroom Pnottoa. In Hade, Jam* F. el 

Educational Bopt tr titan. pp. 178-*. Ntw York, N.Y., T*oh*i Colkf*, Columbia Unfoanattp, 1038. 
270 pp. (National O on fcwn* oo Msaattioal Matbod. First passbook.) 

Goortti, 0. A. Tba Initaan* of tha PhOoaophp of tha Rat* upon Taadh* Training- In joarbook 
no. 18, National Boofiatj of OoDaga Taaotma of Kdnoatioo. Start* in Education, pp. iW7. Ohio ago. Hi., 
UniTanttp of Ohloago Pr*a, 1028. 117 pp. 
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Shiels prepared separate descriptions of 10 hypothetical cases and 
submitted them to various principals for a rating on instructional 
skill and discipline. He received 110 returns from which he con- 
cluded * * * * even in the distinction between satisfactory 

and unsatisfactory there is considerable disagreement shown."* 

Wait submitted 16 complete sets of credentials from the appoint- 
ment bureau of the University of Washington to 14 superintendents 
for rating. The 16 sets were ranked according to the average judg- 
ment of 7 judges and 7 other judges. The correlation between these 
two rankings was 0.95.* This is. requisite' for making acceptable 
judgments concerning an individual. Nothing is known concerning 
the extent to which bias influenced the nature of the appointment 
bureau credentials. It is very likely that they represent a very 
spociflc description of a reputation. 

Root formulated some 50 specific questions, answerable by "yes" 
or "no” from returns to a check-list questionnaire to students and 
faculty members. Eliminating those having a reliability less than 
0.85 yielded a list of 42 questions concerning desirable traits of 
college teachers. The retest reliability of . this list was 0.95, and a 
second study gave practically the same results. 7 Wilson constructed 
a rating blank containing 35 questions having five tentative answers. 

• Ninety-seven instructors had two sections of the same subject. 
Correlations between class averages in the two sections gave coeffi- 
cients of correlation ranging between 0.65 and 0.88 on a dozen ■ 
topics selected atr random.* Judging from this, the reliability of tbe 
composite score was quite high. 

From these studies one may conclude that scale form or rating 
technique may make little difference in some cases but that in other 
cases special forms and techniques yield correlation coefficients 
higher than is usually found although direct comparisons were not 
made. A technique used by Sweet * appears promising as a means 
of increasing the reliability of self-ratings. Sweet secured the self- 
judgments of younger boys on a special kind of like-dislike question- 
naire by means of the self-ordinary -ideal technique. The reliability 
coefficients which he "reported for each of eight different scores are 
shown in table 27. 

• Shiola, Albert. lUtlnf ot Tmebtn In the N«W York City Public Bohoota. School tod BocMj, 2:70- 
754 , November 1915. * * 

• Welt, Wallace Theodore. A Study of tbe Criteria lor the Selection of High-School Teachers. Maetert 
UmsIb. Seattle, Wash., University of Washington, 1931 79 pp. me. • 

1 Boot, ABM B. Student Rating of Teachers. Journal of Higher Education, '2311-815, June 1981. 

1 WQaon, WffliemjR. Students Rating Teachers, Tbe Journal of Higher Education, Sr7£$2, February 
1982. 

• Sweet, LennJg . The Measurement of Personal Attitudes in Younger Boys. New York, N.Y. Awe- 
deled Praia, 1929. « pp. (Y.M.C.A.' Occasional studies, no. 9J 
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Tabli 27 . — Reliability of tdf-judgmenU teeured from younger boyt by meant of the 

teif -ordinary -ideal technique 


■ Description of measure secured: * a>rui*tto* 

Social insight 1 -. 0.942 

Criticism of others .... . 939 

Superiority . 936 

Feeling of difference . 935 

Self-criticism 1' .914 

Deviation from accepted idea of right . 885 

Peculiarity of interest . 872 

Inferiority 1..: . 735 


Struck studied the reliability of an activity check-list and concluded: 

(1) The" performance of teachers is not uniform from day to day; 

(2) an observer cannot accept the performance viewed in one observa- 
tion as being typical of a teacher’s work ; (3) the greater the number of 
visits, the more reliable are the observations made; and (4) the' check- 
list is reliable for some items but not for all. 10 

.The last conclusion by Struck, that judgments concerning dome 
items in a check-list are more reliable than judgments concerning 
others, may be explained by reference to a laboratory study by Wells. 
He found that when making very subjective judgments (preference for 
pictures) the individual varies less from the mean of his own judgments 
than he does from the mean of a group, but when making very objective 
judgments (estimating weight differences) the variability of an indi- 
vidual’s judgments is greater than that of a group of judges. The 
author suggests that this phenomenon be utilized as a measure of 
subjectivity. * 11 

THE CORRELATION BETWEEN TEACHER RATINGS AND OTHER RE- 
LATED MEASURES . . 

In an earlier section it was shown that the relationship between 
different measures of the success of student teachers is usually not 
high. The correlation between rated ability in practice teaching as 
measured by 2 different parts of the same scale or by 2 similar scales is 
usually higher, particularly if the scales are employed by the same 
judge. This may, of course, indicate merely the presence of a large 
halo effect, rendering all judgments similar. In table 28 the first 
item’, namely, the correlation between the sum of general ratings on 
3 traits and the sum of the ratings on the 38 subdivisions of these. 3 
traits, is 0.98. If this can be considered a genuine reliability coefficient 
between two parts of .the same test, the test can be held to be reliable 
enough to serve as the basis for individual judgments. More probably, 

11 Struck, L. A. A Study of the Reliability of an Activity Check-List for the Study and Improvement of 
Teachlnf. Master's thesis. Madison, Wie., University of Wisconsin, 19». ms. 

11 Wells, F. £. On the Variability of Individual Judgments. In Essays, Philosophical and Psychological, 

In Honor of William Jamaa. p. AIL New Jfn rk, N.Y., Lopgmans. Green A Co.. 1M6, 
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however, it means that whatever item the judge is considering, the 
score is dominated by his general opinion of the teacher. 

The correlation between somewhat comparable measures of succea 
in practice teaching has been studied by several authors. Their find- 
ings are given in table 28. 

Tablb 28 . — Correlation between rated practice-teaching tucceet and other tpecified 

comparable measure* 

Comparable measure: _ . 

Composite score “ on 38 subdivisions of the scale u ..... 0. 98 

Composite score u on 38 subdivisions of the scale in a second popula- * 
tion “ w 

t Composite score “ on 38 subdivisions of the scale in a thlrd popula- 

ti( > D " M 

Other half of the scale M ... ...... 92 

Average rating on 7 traits “ ” 

Practice-teaching grade - 74 

Revised rating scale “ ^ 

Rating by teacheT in cooperating school " ’ fi] 

French measured a variety of classroom activities and correlated 
each with a rating of teaching ability, and the 'results are shown 
in table 29.“ ~ 


Table 29. Correlation, between edch of IS meaturable closer 00 m activities and ’ 

rated teaching ability 

Classroom activity: _ 

„ Attention of the class ....... ........ .... 1 Q 82 

Time lost in getting ready for work.... .. ^ 

Time taken to make assignment 1... • jg 

Time taken by pupils in making response ^ 25 

Number of thought-provoking questions 5g 

Number of pupils offering to respond to qqe^tions _ 3g 

Number of pupils responding successfully 31 

Elapsed time between question and designation of pupil.. . 44 

Number of questions requiring response . 07 

Frequency in designating pupil before completion of question ... . 20 

frequency with which teacher interrupts pupils _* 07 

Frequency of .repetition of pupils’ responses............... 02 

Amount of time the teacher talks ..... og 

* Correlation between earn of general ratings 00 3 traits and sum of 18 subdivisions of these 3 traits. 

The Rating of Student Teachers, University High Sobool Journal. 9:280-306, February 

l * ^hny, IL O. and Sorenson, Herbert. A Teeohar Rating Scale of Determined Reliability and Validity 
Educational Administration and Supervision* 13:179-36, March 1030. 

14 Maraereau, Edward B. A Study of the Virtues and Vaults of Practiee Teachers. Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 13:407-476, October 1327. 

11 Gaboon* O. P. Intelligence Teet Booree «• a Factor In the Prediction of Praotice-Teaohiiw Buccm- 
Uni vanity High School Journal, *306-227, November 1020, 

Kinder, J. fl. A Rating Scale tor Practice Teacher* Education, 43:103-14, October 1023. 
t * l 11 ***** William C. An Analyaie of the Correlation Between Teaching Ability and 13 Measurable 
Cleaobom Activities. Master's thesis. Chicago, liL, D^artment of Education, University of Chicago, 
1024. 112-pp. f • „ 
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Bursch collected data incidentally in developing a technique by 
which “to record the various teacher and pupil activities that go to 
make up the instructional an^ learning activities performed in high* 
school English and social science' classes;” In his summary concerning 
time allotments he says, “ * * * the most noticeable feature of 

the data is the great variability in tim^ allotments in successive 
periods taught by the same^ person, and in the averages of different 
teachers and of different schools.” In the case of frequency of 
activities, he sayB, “ • • • the most noticeable feature is the great 

variation among teachers and schools.” 19 * * ' V' 

Hickok studied the reliability of the time chart in supervision, and 
said: 


A wide range of variability in teaching performance is shown by the date.* The * 
unount of time spent by the ume teacher on the same activity varies from day 
to day. • • • The time apeot in any activity seems to vary with the teacher, 

the method used, the type of leeaon, and the personnel of the clam • * * 

This study • •* * proves that one observation is not a reliable measure of 
teaching performance. The reliability of the time chart as a measure of teaching 
performance increases with the number of records made. * 

Professional reputation as a measure of teaching ability:.— The pro- 
fessional reputation of a teacher may be considered as a generalized 
characterization of her ^professional behavior in different situations 
and on different occasions. By means of it her future professional 
behavior ini different situations on different occasions is predicted. 
The underlying assumptions are that her behavior is somewhat 
uniform in different situations and on different occasions, and that 
a relatively few observations furmsh sufficient evidence to warrant 
making a generalization. To wlrat extent are these assumptions 
sound? > . ^ r< 

May and Hartshorne * utilized somo of the most renned of current 
techniques in obtaining a series of reputation scores for pupils and a 
parallel series of conduct scores in life situations. They report that 
the correlation between these reputation scores and conduct scores 
range from 0.10 to 0.30. In another publication they report that 
although the average correlation between judgments and objective 
tests was only 0.35, by taking the sum of ratings obtained in different 
wayB and the sum of tests on various characteristics, it is possible 
to obtain correlations between 0.50 and 0.60.” Even this is far 
below that requisite for judging an individual. 

1 May, Mark A, and Hartshorns, Hugh. Raoaot Improvements to Devices tor Bating Character. 
Jmroal of Social Psychology, l:0*-77, February 1930. 

"Barash, Obariss W. The Technique and Basalt* of an Analysis of the Teaching Procese in fligb- 
Sobool English and Sodal Science Classes. Doctor's thesis. Stanford University. C*H/., Stanford Unt- 
wntty.lMpi 

■Hlckok.rO. A Study of the Raliabftity of the Time Chart tn Supervision. Master's thesis. Madi- 
son, W g.> University of Wisconsin. 1937. 

■Hadahorne,H, and other*. Studies in tbs Organ nation of Character. New Yort, N. Y., MacmUhn 
Os* MO. K Bp. (Btndlaa la tbs Natan of Character, no. t.) 
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Several studies report the relation between • reputed teaching 
ability and various other measures of performance. Results <>f these 
studies are given in table 30. 



Tabls 30. Correlation between reputed leaching ability and tpectfied measure tf 
* . performance 


of performance a 

Composite of 13~ me-Mureble c Loss room activities " ..... 

Paucity ^T^iRideairable queetiona and frequency of “real judgment" 

questions ** 

Participation in campus activities t 4 

Pupil progress (accomplishment quotient technique); Aural teachers**.. 

Pupil gains in reading *• ' 

Test scores of pupils, ability constant n 2 

Pupil gains in arithmetic *• 

Pupil progress (accomplishment quotient technique); urban teachers **.. 




■75 

.33 

.34 

.14 

.03 


Johnston reported a high negative correlation between reputed 
teaching ability and the improvement of the pupils as measured by 
the Courtis tests." Courtis arranged a standardized impersonal 
teaching procedure by means of which he determined the bas^rate 
of learning for Wh the control’ and experimental groups of teacher? . 
He found that teachers reputed to be good or poor produced remarkable 
change* in the rate of learning." This study stands almost alone in 
justification of a reputation score for teachers. The measure of pupil* 
achievement was the number of equally difficult words that pupils 
learned to spell in a unit of time. 

Data showing the relation between reputed teaching ability and 
score on a professional teat were given previously. May and Harts* 
borne assembled data showing the correlation between character 
ratings and score on instruments for the measurement of the trait. 


11 French, WUllem C. An AnalyrU ot tbe Carnation Between Teaching Ability and U Meanirabk 
Ca«w«m Activities Muter*! theeis. Chicago, 111.. Department ot Education, Uni verity ot Obta«a, 


■ Hiokok, K. C.' A Study of Um Reliability at tbe Time Chart la Sopenrleloo. Master'* tbmia u«n 

eon. Wit., . Unlrenlty of Wteooniln, 1027. * 

* K iidmiU d from the pobUihid data. 

* Ban-, A. 8. Charaoterbtio Difference* In tbe Teaolilng Performance of Qood and Poor Taacbm ot the 
Sodal Stodlea. Bloomington. m., Public School Publtihln* Co.. 1920. 127 pp. 

■ Bradehaw, Frand* Pooler. Tbe Americ a n Council ot Education Bating Soak. New York, N.T. 

Columbia Unlrenlty, 1890. 80 pp. (Archlret'Of Psychology, no. 11#.) v 

* Crabbe, Letib Mae. Mee wirin g Efficiency In Snpurleloo and Teaohlng. New York, N.Y., Teacboi 
CoUege, Columbia Unlrenlty, 1836. M pp. (Contributions to Education, no. 176.) 

* Taylor, Howard Rice. Teacher Influ ence on Clou Achievement. Oeuetlo Peycbology Mooocranta, 
7: >1-176, February 1890. 



* June*, and Bates, Gay. Tba Bake of Teacher Bating. E ducational Adminlrtratiou and So- 

parrtstoa. 16: 176-188, March 1990. « 

" Johnrion, J. H. An Investigation IntoHh* Elemanta Which Conitltuta Good Teaching In the Kk 
mentary School. In Gregg. Burnell T., and Hamilton, Thorn** T. Annotated Bibliography of Ondtnle 
Theme la Kduoation at tbe University of HUnok. pfc 40. Urbane, IB., Unlrenlty of Illiaoie, 1U1. 80 pp. 
(Unlrenlty of Hilnob bulletin, rol. 98, no. 40^ June 2, 10M. Bureau of Educational Reeeerch. CoO« at 
Education, Bulletin No. 66.) 

• Courtie, Stuart A. Tba Moamremant of the Effect of Teaching. School and Society, 8:6*-* 
Inly 14; 84-88 July H, 103. 
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These correlations are given in table 31.* *° In general they are 
slightly smaller than those concerning the trait, teaching ability. 
In neither case can a reputation score be taken to represent a measured 
score ; that is, they are not, to any great extent, measures of the 
same thing. However, if these correlated measures could be cor* 
reeled for lack of reliability, they would become larger. 



Tails 31. — Correlation between character ratings and tears on instrument for 


measuring character traits 

Character trait and author: . Corrststtem 

Conformity (Deutsch) C... 0.88 

Tnutworthineaa ( Voelker) J. ,75 

Ascendance — submission (Allport) _ 60 

Emotional stability (Mathews)... *bA8 

Strength of instincts (Moore) , ".48 

Incorrigibility (Cady) I ".40 

Expansion — reclusion (Allport) 34 

Seif-oonfidenoe (Trow) , ".32 

■ Perseveration (Bernstein) *'.30 

Interest (Burtt) I ".00 

Perseveration (Lankea) —.26 

Insight or self -estimation (Allport) —.67 

Tab lx 32 . — Correlation between scholarship marks and other specified factors 

r 

Factors correlated with scholarship: Cerrdetten 

Inflection of voice in reading ** **0. 62 

Intelligence test score “ M . 48 

Guessed final grade, third day of semester" **. 44 

Marks In deportment u . . .43 

Monroe reading scores (vs. grade in reading)". _ 3 .._ *». 34 


It is of interest to compare the correlations between reputed teach* 
ing ability and measured performance (table 30) and the correlations 
between character ratings and score on a character test (table 31 ) with 
similar correlations relative to scholarship. Correlations between > 

various other traits and scholarship as reported by four different 

■ May, Mark A.^and Hartaboros, Hash. Objsotlva Methods of Measuring Character. Fodacogioal 
Seminary, 32: 46-07, March I486. 

■ Mid- point between upper and lower limits glran. 

• Michael, William, and Crawford, C.C. An Experiment In lodging Intelligence by tbs Voice. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 10:107-114, Pahrnary 1027. 

■ Avtrage offer more valtm. * 

* Kaolfen, W. V. A Goosing Experiment in Porefgn*LangUAg* Prognosis. School and Society, 02:636- 
08, Oct. IS, 1690. 

■ Merton, R. L. The Influence of Pnpfl Conduct on Toaoben’ Marks. Educational Tleaaoroh Bulletin, 

11 157-00, Pah. A 1WL (Ohio 8tata University.) 

■ Romd berry, B. Prank L. A Correlation of Comprahanalofi Scores Deri rad from the Monroe Silent 
Beading Tests and Teachers' Grades. In Uni verity of Pennayiranla Sixth Annual Schoolman's Weak 
Proceeding* pp. 140-14A Philadelphia, Pa.. Unlrenlty of Pennayiranla, 1010. 
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authors are presented in table 32. Theise loorrelations apd~thoee in 
table 33 lead to thar inference that reputation for such a trait as schol- 
arship may be as much a matter of persisting first impression, inflec- 
tion of voice, deportment, and other things as it is a' matter of intelli- 
ffenc«- Do these factors influence the scholarship ratings assigned to 
prospective teachers? Do they influence later success as a teacher in 
i service? ' * • 

Tabls S3. Correlation at different unieereitiee between Thorndike intelligence Uet 
N ecore and college tucceei n 

University: 

Columbfi University _ _ __ ft(J 0 

Brown University . y 

Stanford University _ ; ^3 

University of Chicago . ] 

University of OUlfornla M 

Brown University .. 37 

University of Wisoonsin r ^ 

University of South Dakota 27 

Evidence has been presented in the foregoing paragraphs indicating 1 
that the professional reputation of a teacher may not be an iAdex of 
her technical ability as a te&cher. However, there was some slight 

• evidence in table 12 that a multiple criterion is better than a single 
criterion. This reinforces a belief that some measure of professional 
reputation should be included in a composite criterion qf teaching 

Teaching is an occupation involving personal relationships. One 
person is but a unit in an educatibnal organization. An integrated 
organization of persons must contain cooperative persons; it must 
function with a minimum of friction. ReciplTbcying effort and lack 
of friction between persons is termed “rapport.” T^e professional repu- 
tation of a teacher is an expression of the extent to whichshe has been 

• able to create and maintain a professional rapport, anil a pfedictjon 

• of the extent to which she can do it in the future. What is the nature 

of this “professional rapport”? ^ ■ 

Teachers must maintain such working relationships between them- ’ 
selves arid administrative and supervisory officers, other teachers, the 
pupils, and tfie parents that influences inhibiting the learning of pupils 
^0 not develop. Professional rapport, therefore, is complex and must • 
be maintained throughout a changing pattern of personal relation- 
ships. What are some of the causes of failure to nminujn professional 
rapport? 

The philosophy of the rater, his acquaintance with* the one bring 
rated, his own possession or nonpossession of the traits hring rated, 
his personal system of biases, delusions, likes, and antipathies all 

, M. I., ud Dmw. 1. Q. Thi Twman and Thontam Oronp T«Iih Critwfe fcvJPtwUetiiv 

*r“C«D«fi 8 ooc«w. School ud Bodoty, >9:501-003, Oot. II, 1127. » 

* » * 

A * , \ 
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influence the rating be gives to another person. The teacher has a 
similanset of factors in his own persona) make-up, and these may be 
in conflict with the personality characteristics of others. They may 
be the source of conflict not only between the teacher and administra- 
tive and supervisory officers but also between the teacher and other 
teachers, the pupils, and the parents. ' 

If the professional reputation of fhe teacher is of significance, a 
measure of it should be a composite including the judgments of all 
groups — administrative and supervisory officers, other teachers, the 
pupils, and the parents. Such statistical evidence as exists indicates 
that this is feasible; there are significant intercorrelations between 
the judgments of all groups except the parents. A study of the ratings 
given to teachers by parents has not been reported in the* literature 
examined. It is likely, however, that the verbal reports that pupils. „ 
make to their parents and the subsequent contacts of parents with 
teachers and with administrative and supervisory officers would elicit 
parental judgments which would yield a significant* correlation with 
the judgments of the other groups. * 

Such a composite professional reputation score might be "quite 
reliable but the evidence that'exista indicates that it would not be 
highly objective. This means that such a professional reputation 
score may represent the judgments of the groups rendering them 
but would probably not adequately represent the judgments of 
similar groups were the teacher in a different teaching situation; that • 
is, in a different school system. What are the implications of these 
consideration^ for institutions whpffi prepare teachers? 

. Does there exist a generalised ability, which enables a' teacher to 
create and maintain a high professional .reputation score in a variety 
of situations?’ Can this ability be acquired by means of study, and 
practice under systematic instruction? If evidence accumulates so 
that both these questions must be answered in the negative, then the 
professional reputation score of the teacher is largely a function of 
placement. Undoubtedly, even at present, a teacher may be so 
placed that either success or failure (in terms of reputation) is almost 
sure to follow. Placement officers and bureaus need much more 
accurate descriptions of the significant f acton) in each situation in 
* which they place teachers. .If a corresponding description/ of each 
teacher to be placed^ were secured, profiles of teachers and # teaching 
situations could be matched and sources of conflict made sources of 
rapport. 

Students wishing to ' make further studies leading toward' .the 
measurement of teaching ability 'should include a measure of pro- . 
Tessional reputation as one of the factoro in the criterion score. 
Objectivity may be increased by selecting only experienced 1 teachers 
* *ho have taught in several different schools and securing^ professional 
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reputation score in each. The composite reputation score represents, 
after all is said, a sort of veneer if it is independent of desirable 
changes stimulated in pupils. It is probable, however, that reputa- 
tion is not completely independent of this technical teaching ability. 

Agreement between £ teacher ratings given at £ different times — 
Reliability is restricted in this section to mean the extent to which 
measures secured at one time agree with similar measures secured at 
another time. In the case of trait ratings, both the judge and the 
person rated may change in the interim. Table 34 contains rerating 
coefficients. 

TabIe 34 . — Correlation between rated teaching ability on one occasion and on a 
. second occasion 

s 

Description of judges subjects, and traits: Correlation 

8tudent answers to selected yes-no questions concerning instructors 

on 2 occasions* all questions * 0. 95 

Composite rating and rerating of practice teachers * ,92 

5 judges' average score for each teacher 40 91 

Teachers rated on 2 successive years, general rank 41 a 33 

- Students rating instructors and rerating after 3 days 41 60* 

Average intercorrelation between 8 successive practice-teaching 

grades 41 ..: 43 

Separate reratings coefficients for each judge, average judge 40 ,42 

60 supervisors rated 2 successive recitations, average trait 44 .... ,30 

Teachers rated on 2 successive years, average trait 41 _ J .24 

60 supervisors rated i successive recitations, general merit 44 .18 

Teachers rated on 2 successive years, 9 traits 41 .06 

These coefficients vaiy from 0.05 to 0.95, almost the entire positive 
half of (hp^scale, but only the highest ope warrants the conclusion 
that a teacher would be judged to have the same ability on two 
different occasions. Do successive judgments concerning other traits 
also showt lack df agreement? . Table 35 gives correlation coefficients 
between two different measures of traits other than teaching ability. 

— s * 

■ Root, Alfred R. Student Rating of Teachers. Journal of Higher Education, 2: 811-316, June mi. 

14 Aim y, H C., and Sorenson, Herbert. A Teacher- Rating Scale of Determined Reliability and Validity. 
Educational Administration and BuperviaJbn, 16: 179-106, March 1930. 

• 41 Bain, Winifred E. An Analytical Study of Teaching In Nursery School, Kindergarten, and First 
Orade. New York, N.Y., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 180 pp. (Contributions to 
Education, no. 832.) S 

• Bossing, Nelson L. Teaeber-Aptltpde Tests and Teacher Selection. ] In Rmarcb In Higher Educa- 
tion. pp. 117-188. Washington, D.O. (Office of Education, Bulletin, 19<n, no. 12). 

m Remmers, H. H., and Brandenburg, O. C. Experimental Date on the Purdue Rating Scale far In- 
structors. Educational Administration and Supervision, 13: 619-627, November 1927. 

41 MarJ^A. R., and Gilliland, A. R. A Critical Analysis of tbe Oeorge Washington University Teach-' 
tng Aptitude Teat. Educational Administration and Supervision, 16: 600-000, December 1929. 

44 Barr, A. fl. Characteristic Difference* in the Teaching Performance of Good and Poor Teaeben of 
the Social Studies. Bloomington. 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1929. 127 pp. 
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Table 35. — Correlation between first and second measures of traits or abilities 

other than teaching merit 

Deecription of judges, subjects, and traits: * c&ntlMtUm 

Teachers rating pupils uMng scaled paragraph-portraits 41 0.84 

Rating 40 jokes in 5 successive trials using 10-point scale of values; 

first and other trials compared, average 44 i .79 

Average rating and rerating of pupils by 1 teacher 47 % .76' 

First and second merit rating by foreman, average w .76 

Rating 40 jokes in 5 successive trials using 10-pile order of merit 44 . . .73 

Average rating of pupils by 5 teachers and rerating after 2 weeks, 

average trait 47 67 

Pooled, ratings of teachers given to pupils in 2 successive years; 

different teacher-groups, average trait ** .56 

Merit ranking of letters of application for bookkeeping position, aver- 
age trait “ 1 . .52 

», . 


Ratings given to student-teachers by their supervisors and others 
may be compared with later ratings received from principals, super- 
intendents, and others while in service. Usually the pairs of ratings 
are given by different judges or groups of judges. Other *f actors, 
however, such as the passage of time (during wliich teaching ability 
may change), may obscure the relationship between these independent 
judgments. Correlations appearing in the literature were presented 
in -table 29. ' 

These correlations represent the agreement between different 
judges concerning the sam^ -teacher in different teaching situations at 
different times. The agreement is less, as would be expected, than 
that between different judges of the same teacher at the same time 
in the same situation. Lack of agreement is so pronounced that the 
opinion of one in a pair of judgments cannot serve as an index of the 
other, unless the status of a large number of teachers (100 or 200) 
as a group is in question. Even in this case, one might expect 1 of 
every 2 such judgments to be erroneous. 

Pupil achievement as a measure of teaching ability . — In order to 
use pupil achievement as a criterion for teacher success, several 
problems mhst first be solved. The question which takes precedence 
over all others is the philosbphic question as to what sort of achieve- 
ment is of such value to society that we may identify as a "good 
teacher” the one who stimulates this kind of growth in his pupils. 

'♦fiAeban'.c, H., and others. Stodlea In Service end Self-Control. New York, N.Y., MacmUlao Co., 
pp. (Studies lu the Nature of Character, no. 2.) 

* Conklin, Edmund 8., and Sutherland, John W. A Comparison of the 8cale-of- Values Method with 
the Order-of- Merit Method. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 6: 44-67, February 1923. 

* Nanninga, B. P. A Critical Study of Rating Traits. Educational Administration and Supervision, 
12: 114-119, February 1926. 

19 Patman, Donald O. The Oraphio Rating Seale. Journal of Personnel Research, 1: 961-370# Decern* 

bw 10*2. 

* Hughes, W. Hardin. General Principles and Results of Rating Trait Characteristics.' Journal of 
Educational Method (now Educational Method), 4: 421-431, June 1926. 

m Walton. On the Reliability of Judgments Regarding Letters of Application. Master’s thesis. New 
Jmkf N.Y., Columbia University, psychology department. (Cited by Poffenberger and Vartanian, p. 74.) 
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* 

Until this question is settled, at least tentatively, for any given study 
in this field, that study cannot proceed. As different studies are 
based upon different answers to this question, they will differ in their 
„ experimental outcomes. 

It is conceivable that society could stimulate the nm-rim nm develop* 
ment of all potential geniuses who; lacking a sense of loyalty to the 
society which madfipossible their development, and being possessed 
' °f intense dtejfe for - personal power, could, by reason of their 
superior mental eighty, subject the masses to virtual slavery. In 
time of course, such a condition , would, in all probability result in 
revolution or in the decadence^of civilization. Loyalty to society 
and concern for the well-being of all must be instilled in the minds 
of all, especially of developing geniuses. Instruments are needed for 
the measurement of attitudes in order that teachers who will instill 
. them can be selected, prepared, and placed in service. 

In addition to the problem of dete rmining upon the pupil traits in 
which improvement is to be measured and constructing satisfactory 
instruments for the. measurement of those traits, there arises the 
question of what should be the treatment of special abilities and 
special weaknesses in optimum individual achievement, and similarly 
the question of whether the teacher who stimulates the optimum growth 
in a class is the one who leaves the class more homdgeneous than he 
found it, or less homogeneous. 

One measure of a single pupil's achievement is a composite of his 
achievement in all school subjects. Another aspect of his achieve* 
ment, however, should be combined with this measure. A pupil may 
have special abilities and special weaknesses. Should he be stimu- 
lated to overcome weaknesses to the neglect of special abilities? 
Or should he be stimulated to attain a high level of specialized ability 
to 'the neglect of his special weaknesses? If either one of these 
tendencies predominates in teaching it is probably the former; 
teachers probably make greater effort to stimulate a pupil to over- 
come his weaknesses than to develop his special abilities. This tends 
to retard his progress, as measured by his composite score, because 
he could probably develop in his special abilities faster than in his 
special weaknesses. If he progresses in both at a rate commensurate 
with ability in both, the spread between them increases. This 
spread between special abilities and special weakness constitutes a 
second measure of his achievement which ought to be combined 
with the first — his average achievement in all subjects or abilities. 
Kelley has named this measure of spread idiosyncrasy. 

Pupil-idiosyncrasy is no more adequate (or inadequate) as a> single 
measure of pupil achievement than is his average score. It could be 
increased by causing the pupil to lose what little ability he possesses 
in his special weaknesses without increasing his special abilities. 
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His average score also can be made to increase by giving sole atten- 
tion to special weaknesses without providing opportunity for growth 
in special abilities. The two measures, average achievement and 
idiosyncrasy should be combined into a composite score. The 
maximum composite score (as distinguished from the average) can be 
made only as a maximum increase in both occurs sSgMiltaneously. If 
such maximum increase occurs, one is assured that the pupil is pro- 
gressing in both special weaknesses and special abilities at a rate 
commensurate with ability in each. 

Similar reasoning leads to the conclusion that the average achieve- 
ment of a teacher’s pupil-group is inadequate as a. single measuiV 
Such a group contains some pupils who are very superior and also some 
who are dull and the relative status will also vary for different sub- 
jects. It may be assumed safely that superior pupils are capable of 
making more rapid progress than dull pupils. One suspects also that 
teachers exert greater effort to stimulate the achievement of dull 
pupils than that of superior pupils. Both have a right to achieve at 
a rate commensurate with ability. The achievement of a pupil- 
group is at its maximum only when both groups achieve at a maximum 
rate. Group achievement can be increased, however, by increasing 
the achievement of either the dull or the superior portion of tlibsgroqp 
while the other merely holds its own. The spread between the 
superior and dull pupils is a second measure of tlie achievement of 
a pupil-group. ' 

The measure of the dispersion of a group of pupils in composite 
achievement should be used in combination with the average measure 
of the group's achievement. The combined score can be a maximum 
only when both measures are maximums. For such a combined meas- 
ure of the achievement of a pupil-group to be a maximum, each pupil 
in the group, regardless of his general ability, must make maximum 
progress in both special abilities and special weaknesses. 

Still another problem has to do with the fact that the usual measures 
of pupil-achievement used by experimenters represent, not a kind of 
achievement readily susceptible to teacher influence, but a kind which 
is largely a function of all those factors represented, in the aggre- 
gate, by maturity or age. If intelligence test scores and achievement 
test scores are measures of the same thing, .in large part, and if the 
respective quotients are relatively constant from age to age, large 
differences in score can be expected to occur (as they do) with large' 
differences in age before maturity. 

The correlation between first and second test scores is partly a 
function of this validation on an age basis. There is, however, some 
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decrease b consistency as the interval between the two testing in- 
creases. 1 Specific data are given b table 36. * 

Pupil-achievement tests are needed which will yield measures that 
vary with the teacher, not with the age of the pupils. Such an achieve- 
ment teat for pupils could be expected to show, not pupil-age differ- 
ences, but teacher differences, because of the way b which it was 
standardized. The use of this technique would, of course, need to be 
. considered in the light of the evidence which has been presented 
indicating reputation scores to be largely bdependent of performance. 

Tabl* 36. Correlation* between one ecore and a second when the interim varies 
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* CONCLUSIONS 

The material in thi» report contributes in at least sit wave to an 
evaluation of the education of teachers through the measurement of 
teaching efficiency. 

hit presents some of the essential findings of a selected number of 
studies dealing with the major phases of this problem. When possible 
studies were selected which cont&bed comparable data and these 
data were combbed b single tables. 

2 It sketches a plan for a desirable study of the measurement of 
teaching ment in relation to the achievement of pupils. This study 
either entirely o^b part, could well be undertaken by an organization 
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interested in securing solutions to some of the controversial issues in 
the education of teachers. 

3. It lists many of the difficulties and limitations involved in such 
studies so that future studies may correct or avoid them. 

4. It shows very clearly the limitations placed upon a study of thia 
complex problem when restrictions of time and money necessitate 
using only data already available instead of planning the study over 
a long-time period and securing all needed information. 

5. It shows the absence of reliable measures of many of the variables 
which enter into the professional success of teachers. 

6. It shows that teaching is such a complicated process and involves 
so many variables that much study and experimentation must be done 
in the definition of ends, and in the selection of means to accomplish 
those ends, before any very definite recommendations, based on ade- 
quate evidence, can be made concerning the relative merits of any 
particular pattern for preparing teachers. 
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PART III. STUDENT WELFARE AND EXTRACUR- 
RICULUM ACTIVITIES 1 

CHAPTER I 

'INSTITUTIONS AND STANDARDS 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF STUDY 

* 

The purpose of this study is to discover.how the welfare and develop- 
ment of future teachers are cared for in higher educational institu- 
tions. Student welfare as discussed in this chapter is concerned only 
Vrith the student outside the classroom. Current practice, promising 
innovations, and desirable improvements in different types of institu- 
tions are considered. The study is concerned with such questions as: 
What provisions are made for students to discuss individual problems 
with a personnel officer or dean? How are health matters cared for? 
What programs for athletic sports are sponsored? How are students 
housed and fed? What opportunities for social and religious activities 
are provided? How much does it cost to go to college? What 
tendencies are noticeable in caring for studen ts? How do the difTeren 
types of institutions differ among themselves in respect to provisions 
for student welfare? In short, what is being done to promote student 
welfare and desirable extracurricular activities in institutions of all 
types that prepare teachers, and how do efforts vary with different 
types of institutions? * 

To find a partial answer to these questions, an inquiry was sent in 
April 1932 to 969 institutions which it was believed prepare teachers. 
These included about two-thirds of the entire number of higher 
educational institutions in the United States. No blanks were 
mailed to professional schools, or; to many of the junior colleges which 
definitely did not engage in teacher preparation. Five hundred and 
forty usable returns were received, 43 of which arrived, too late for 
tabulation. This Btudy, therefore, is based upon returns from 497 
representative institutions, which enrolled approximately one-half of 
all college students in the United States. . . 

In keeping with the policy of the Survey to avoid duplicating other 
investigations alreddy made, material from a few recent studies on 
special aspects of student welfare are utilized. A limited amount of 

' Thl^ study wm made by Benjamin W. Frailer, senior specialist In teacher training of the Office of 
Education, and assistant to the Director* a?d Walter J. Qreeoleaf, specialist in higher education of the 
Office of Education? 
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material is also taken from other inquiries made by the Surrey; 
chiefly from Inquiry No. 12 on curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties, which was sent to approximately 900 institutions of all types. 

TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


College students are enrolled in nearly 1,500 institutions of higher 
education, including colleges, universities, teachers colleges, profes- 
v sional and technical schools, normal schools, and junior colleges, -as 
listed in the Educational Directory for 1933. 

The institutions are classified for convenience into four main 
groups: (1) Teachers coUt^efc-, (2) normal schools; (3) colleges and 
universities; and (4) juniKf colleges. Each of these groups is further 
classified as (a) public institutions, and (5) private institutions. 
Public institutions arp those supported or controlled by State, county, 
or city governments and include the land-grant institutions which 
‘ receive some support from the federal Government. 'Hie 'private 
* institutions, sometimes called endowed colleges, are of two types: 

(1) Denominational — supported pr controlled by church groups, and 

(2) nonsectarian— supported and controlled by private corporations 

independent of governmental or denominational agencies. A further 
elassific^tion is made^cording to sex of students: (1) Coeducational 
institutions, which admit both men and women; (2) men’s colleges, 
which admit men only in undergraduate work; and (3) women’s 
colleges, which admit women only. * 

The teachers colleges are for the most part public coeducational 
institutions, although a few enroll no men students, and 10 are 
privately controlled. 

Thf normal schools are usually coeducational, but women pre- . 
dominate in the student body. About two-thirds of the normal * 
schools are public and one-third are private institutions. 

The colleges and universities are more diversified. Less than one- 
fifth (IS percent) We publicly supported, while more than four-fifths 
(82 percent) are privately controlled. The latter group includes the 
denominational institutions, which represent 62 percent of the total. 
As to sex of students, New England has always promoted education, 
of men and of women in separate colleges; enrollments in tLi« region 
show that there are more men in men’s colleges than in coeducational 
institutions, and likewise more women in women’s colleges than in 
coeducational institutions: While this is not true of other regions, 
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the idea of separate colleges for men and for women is also strong in 
t the Middle Atlantic and Southern States. In the Midwest and West, 
coeducation is the rule. Enrollments of men and of women are seldom 
on an equal basis; usually there are from half again to twice as many 
pien as women enrolled in the coeducational institutions, and many 
maintain a definite ratio of men to women admitted as 50-40, 50-50, 
etc. In the teachers colleges, there are nearly twice as many women 
students enrolled as men students, and in the normal schools nearly 
three times as many toomen students as men students. 

The junior colleges are 71 percent coeducational; 22 percent are for 
women, and 7 percent for men. Two-fifths of the institutions are 
public, and three^fifths private; two-thirds of the latter group are 
• denominational. In the coeducational institutions the enrolhhents of 
men and of women are neariy equal. In all institutions of higher 
education, about 56 percent of the students are men. 

The independent professional schools, while not included in t.hi« 
study, should be mended to complete the picture of higher educa- 
tional institutions^, itjese institutions' are not connected with any 
college or jiniver^ty, but are independently established to teach 
theology, law, ttechnology, music, and other professions. Only 18 of . 
the 207 institutions are publicly supported; 3, are exclusively wo- 
mep ;< and hall are coeducational. These institutions are not included 
in this study beoause .they have not set up the specific objective of 
* teacher preparation. 

The foregoing classification of institutions is simplified in table 1. 
Several observationajnay help in the interpretation of the table. Even 
in the "East it becomes more and more difficult to state without quali- 
fication that a particular college is for men only. The - traditional 
men's colleges are still for men only in undergraduate work, but the 
larger institutions have generally admitted women to graduate 
courses, which fact accounts for the enrollment of women in some of 
the men's colleges. In a few women's colleges, likewise, some local 
men register for special work. Junior colleges here mentioned are 
2-year institutions. These and the 2- and 3-year itormal schools 
award diplomas but not degrees. In the Midwest, South, and West, 
the junior college movement has advanced rapidly. * Although in- 
cluded in the figures ip tpe table, junior colleges in California and in 
some other States with minimum State certification requirements of 
3 or 4 years above high school were not included in this study. 

- . > 
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Tablb I . — ClattificoHon of iruLtuhon* of higher oducatutn, 1953 
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1 Of that* de n o m i n at io nal Institution*, 188 (11 psroant of 1*490) an Roman Catholic. 

\ 

In classifying the denominational colleges, it is sometimes impos- 
sible to state definitely that certain institutions are under the control 
of, or are even affiliated with, particular churches. In the catalogs 
of these colleges there is often no mention of church affiliation. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference publishes a directory of Cath- 
olic colleges and schools, from which the classification of t.hiw group of 
institutions was made. The Council of Church Boards of Education 
also publishes a handbook listing colleges by church denomination, 
bpt many nonsectarian institutions are included because at one tiTne 
they were affiliated with a particular church. In replying to question- 
naires, some denominational colleges state that they are nonsectarian 
because, although controlled by a particular church, they admit 
students ,of any faith. Therefore the problem of grouping colleges 
by type of control or support is a difficult one. 

Nonsectarian colleges are thoee which favor no particular religious 
sect, but are supported and controlled by private uSerests apart from 
the churches. They accept students of any faith as do most of the 
denominational colleges, but this alone does not justify classification 
of such institutions as nonsectarian.. Their policies follow no creed. 
Board members are not chosen because of religious affiliation. In 
Borne instances nonsectarian classification is- in doubt when charter* 
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provide for oeitain-dtQgrd members of a given religious faith. The 
basis for classification in the Office of Education is whether the college 
claims to be nonsectarian. 

ENROLLMENTS 

More than 1,000,000 resident students were enrolled in 1,409 higher 
institutions in 1930 and nearly one-half o£-these students planned to 
teach. Table 2 gives in detail the distribution of enrollments among 
the several types of institutions. The colleges and universities en- 
rolled (column 6) 80 percent, teachers colleges 10.9 percent, normal 
schools 4 percent, and junior colleges 5.1 percent. . The division of 
enrollments between public and private institutions is nearly equal 
(48.5 percent and 41 .5 percent, respectively). ^ 

The percent of students enrolled in 497 institutions that replied to 
the welfare inquiry is shown in column 9 for comparison with total 
enrollments in 1,409 institutions (column 6). A comparison of the 
percentages in these columns sho^ the representation of colleges in 
the welfare study to be in good proportion both as to types of insti- 
tutions and os to students enrolled. It will be seen that the welfare 
returns cover about one-half of the college students u\ the United 
States; 271,288 men and 219,731 women, ora total of 491,019 students 
as compared with a grand total of 1,085,799 mall colleges. 


Tablk 2 . — Institutions and enrollments compared, 1999-90 and 1991-38 
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Table 2^-lnetuutions and enrollment, compar'd, 19g&~30 and 1931-3B— Contd • 
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Approximately 95 percent of the Btudents in teachers colleges and 
normal schools planned to teach. The total number, including 
summer-session students was as follows: Teachers colleges, 225 165- 
•and State normal schools, 25,772. In tity normal schools,'- regular 
session i there were 6,456; private normal schools, 4,342; *and county 
“normal schools (incomplete), J, 250.* The total for.all teachers col- 
leges and normal schools was 262,985. In addition, there were 1 ,898 
teachelre-college and normal-school students enrolled in college- 

preparatory courses, 25,195 in correspondence courses, an cl 41 215 in 
class-exteosion courses. 

The exact number ip colleges, universities, and junior colleges 
preparing to teach, is unknown. The number reported in 1929-30 
totaled 116,052, but this number was incomplete, since many pro- 
spective teach ers did not register as such.* 

' From nnpoMUhed Rirrey r*tarni u> tb* Offloe of Education im 
_ ■ U-B . Offloa of Education. • Statistics of Tmobm CM** and Normal Bcboab. IMHO. Btwmial 
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It is unfortunate that existing registration; practices and the fre- 
quent lack of distinctiveness in college and 'junior-college teacher 
preparation render impossible the accurate reporting of students^pro- 
paring to teach. The true extent of the potential teacher supply in 
colleges is higher than is commonly realized. Meyer'iound that 
of the graduates of 156 liberal-arts colleges froih 192oSo 1929, 
.inclusive, 45 percent went into teaching. 4 Withere found the same 
proportion in 199 liberal arts colleges.* In graduate work, Betts and 
Kent found that of 2,325 recipients of the Ph.D. degree in 32 univer- 
sities, between 1915 and 1926, 71 percent were engaged in 1929 
in teachings 27 percent in research; and 2 percent in other occupa- 
tions. 1 Thus in the undergraduate arts and science fields and in 
graduate work, t^e specific preparation or the general education of 
teachers are ^monf the most important 'functions undertaken by 
higher institutions of 1 Ai ming 

Personnel activities for. prospective teachers in col legos /and univer- 
sities and for other students are practically the same. Comparisons, 
tlierefofe, are made of provisions in different types of institutions) 
rather than for different groiipe of students within the same institu- 
tions. , jq 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS 


The task of the institutions in providing for student welfare may 
be better appreciated if the character of^the student body 1 b described. 
Moffett, in a study in 1929 of 1,080 students in 15 teachers college* 
located in different sections of the United States, thus describes the 
typical student: " t • £ 

1. The median student is 19 years of age. 

2. 8he waa born in the 8tate in which ahe la now attending coNege. 

3. Her parenta are native born; in some States, however, the number of student* 

with foreign-t5orn parenta is'increasing. * _ 

4. Her father i$ the owner or manager of a small business or farm. 

5. The intellectual status of her par^a is above' that of the average of the 

country but below^hat of-supertbr ability. 

6. The economic status of her family ia classified as "comfort standard" which 

is the third of six levels. 

7. Her home is furnished with the necessities of life, but it has few luxuries 

and practically noDe of the modern conveniences. 

8. She is 1 of 5 children. ' , „ * ,» 

9. Her family is unbroken by death or divorce. She considers her family life 

satisfactory. 


ci “Sf flm * U C<>Uttm “ d T ** Ch * Tr * lnlllf * Bloomington, 111.. PC bile School PubltaMn* 

' Wither*. John W., ch. ArllculnUon In ths Field of Taaoher Trtlnlnr In NaUonal Education Amo- 
a*Uan. Department of Buperlntcndfnoe. Seventh Yearbpok. 1039. pp. JS»-i8S. 
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10. She baa attended a rural elementary school and Was graduated from . 
standard 4-year high school. ' „ m * 

11 > He L^ UC l ti °“ 1 1 eiper i enCe ^ DOt 66611 increaaed by travel or much contact 
with art, music, or literature. - 1 

12. 8he has been reared in a rural community or small town. 

13. Her recreation has been controlled by the resources and standards of a small 

community. f . ^ 

->r' 14 ' 8he bas not had a large group from -which to select her associates Bar 
contact with people has been limited. • Uer 

The prospective teacher is a good representative of the middle class of American 
society She comes from the background and has had the experience which 
makes her a compeer of an American cftiaeh who is slightly above the average.’ 

Moffat's findings are corroborated in large part by nine different 
* State^urveys or studies conducted since 1921, that included normal- 
school and teachers-college students. The gtatesiaclude Connecticut 

/ “)'^ a (1928 >» Louisiana (1924), Massachusetts (1924) 

Michigan (1921), Missouri (1926), New Jersey (1928-29), Pennsvl' 
•vania (1925), and Vermont (1926). Effects of immigration, economic 
status of Ideality , and nkture of local occupations determine to a 
considerable extent the background of students. Data from these 
sources indicated that the proportions of students with parents 
engaged m business varied from 17 percent to 46 percent; nrofes- 

“°.° 9 ' 5 . P ei ^ ent 22 percent; fanning, 6 percent to 50 percent- 
skilled labor, 1 percent to 40 percent; unskilled labor, 4 percent to' 
i6 percent. In five States, the proportion of students who were 
•wholly dependent upon their parents for support varied from 39 to 
• 60; other students depended wholly or in part upon self-support 
borrowings, or savmgs for their school expenses. Parfental support 
typically is given at an undue sacrifice. Herein lies one explanation 
' for the establishment of free State institutions. Median parental 
mcornes vaned from $1,775 to $3,231, annually. The median number 
of children m the family was slightly over four. Median ages of 
students vaned from 17.5 to 21 yearn. Most students were born of 
Amencan parentage in the State in which educated, but in New 
Jersey, 42 percent of th«f fathers and 38 percent of the mothers were 
foreign bom. The majority of students came from farms, villages 
or amah towns, but there wpre noteworthy proportions of students 
from cities of 5,000 population or more in highly urbanized States- 
for instance, 42 percent in New Jersey. • , ' 

i- Reynold*, i ° aetud J’ “ 1!l ° 7 °f 6.104 students in 55 representative 
““*6“ “ d “BivereiUe. located in aU the larger regions 
of the Umted States, found that: 

L perOTD *^'‘ h » « < «*• students were to lea, coos- 

pational groups: Proprietary aervioe, agriculture, professional service and 
managerial service. More children of skilled and unskilled laborers' and 

r Moffett, M'Ledf*. The Socdel Biokfroaod end Activities tsi T—nhnis 
h.t. I**.. Oto*. 0d»tos. ££% 
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farm workers attended the normal schools and teachers oolleges th*n the 
colleges; the latter had a greater proportion of children of business and 
• professional workers. 

2. The median family income of all students was $3,129.60, and was somewhat 

higher for women students than for men. The student body represented 
economically a very broad cross-section of the population. 

3 . The percentage of all students whp earned no part of the college expenses was 

45.3; 12.92 percent were wholly, self-supporting. One student In four was 
earning 50 persent or more of his total expenses. There was less self-help 
among women students t han among men students. 

4 . While every race and nation was represented in the student body, 98 percent 

of the students were native bom, while 87.69 percent of the fathers and 
90.39 percent of the mothers were also native born. 

The median-sized family comprised 3.77 children, a somewhat smaller number 
than that in the normal schools and teachers colleges. 

The percent of fathers and mothers who had received only some form of 
etementary education wm 33.16 and 31.28,- respectively; of fathers and 
nXtbere graduated from high school, 26.69 and 32 percent, respectively; 
and of fathers and mothers graduated from college, 28.06 and 16.55 percen|, 
respectively. 

Student membership or affiliation with student organization ranged from- rvpne 
to eight each, the median being 2.64. Men tend to^helong to more organi- 
zations than women. ' \ 

The students were, housed as follows: Dormitory, 33^)7 percent; home, 

22.92 jJercent; private home other than with relatives, 21.09 percent; 
fraternity or sorority houses, 17.20 percent; with relatives, 3.44 percent.* 

On the whole, prospective teachers represent a fair cross-section of 
the whole American population. Since they are high-school graduates 
in a measure they are intellectually select; And of their earnestness 
and general promise, there is no question. However, elementary , 
teaching has not often been placed* highest among the professions in 
the esteem of the most able students. Students drawn from cultured 
homes obviously have a rdal advantage over less favored students 
that has a direct bearing upon their effectiveness as teachers. Teach- 
ing is entitled to the same share of superior students as the other 
professions. One way to secure such students, of course, is to improve 
salaries and working conditions to a degree that will make teaching 
compare favorably with the other recognized professions. In the 
presence of a decided ewer supply of teachers, the teacher-preparation 
institution must share the responsibility of raising the level of general 
competency of entering students who plan to teach. The majority 
. of institutions have made only nominal headway in this respoct. 
Practically all teacher-preparation institutions should, provide a 
living and working environment to help compensate for any earlier 
.lack of social or oultural opportunities not infrequently suffered by 
many among their students* 


• Remold*, Ora X. The Social 
of Publication*, TudMca Ootkga, 
oo. 372.) 
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Th 0 majority of institutions reported in response to the student 
welfar^qu^ that the mteUectual level of the freshman studeTto 
w believed to be higher than in the past, and that the students a£ 
more interested in scholastic work (table 3). This is to be expected' 
a a time when the financial sacrifices involved in sending y 0U nv 
peopleyto coUege are greater than before and when selective adnS 
and higher entrance requirements are more widely applied The 
result, of the 1931 and 1932 psychological examinations of the 
American Council on Education tend to confirm these opinions* 
As tuitions and fees are increased, and as the general level of income 
parents decreases, there is more and more selection of student# 
from homos of 'above-average income. 


Item ■ 

* A 

Teachers 

colleges 

Colleges 
and uni- 
versities 

Normal 

schools 

Junior 

colleges 

Increasing 

1 

o 

o 

z 

| 

J 

55 


1 

i 

1. 

| 

j 

No change 


"-\ 1 

t 

s 

4 

1 

f 

J 

7 

8 

• 

IS 

11 

U 

11 

Intellectual level of frefchmen 
Interest In academic work ^ 

Interest in extra currlci ter activities 
Students withdrawing during the year * 

J*. T> 

55 

60 

54 

81 

44 

28 

40 

45 1 
1 

1 

8 

6 

24 

— » 

54 

67 

40 

24 

1 

42 

31 

48 

50 

4 

2 

12 

26 

64 

58 

56 

29 

31 

42 

42 

62 

5 

i 

12 

46 

66 

48 

10 

44 

31 

33 

85 

10 

S 

10 

46 


~ j L 

* KW^roent 0 ^ wltbd/mwala 4Ccordln * type of Institution. 

SELECTIVE ADMISSION 


.This topic is discussed mlfotall in volume III. Student weifsre 
programs as a rale are affected very Uttle by decreased' enrollments 
resulting from selective admission, although when prospective students 
aje admitedon-a selective basis, the tendency is to raise somewhat 
the general statue of the student body. The application of certain 
selective measures, such as physical examinations, may afford data 

ran«,mmg students useful in building, up the appropriate student 
welfare activities of the institutjoija. 

Ao?f tU ? S | < fu the W f, l!are “ quiry 8how that 121 institutions out of 
97 limited the enrollment^ freshman classes (table 4). however 

many stated that in 1930-31 their limits had not been reached. Of 
the total, 45 did not state the size of the freshman class; 13 limited 
enrollments to fewer than 125 students; 31 limited freshinan enroll: 
mente to numbers ranging from 125 to 224; 19 institutions to 225-324- 
and. |3 .institu tions to 325-874 students. Three out of file of thee^ 

The 1032 Psychological Examination* 


• Thurstons, L. L., and Thurstons, T.^3. 
Boooird, 14: 104-196, April 1969. - 
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institutions are colleges and universities; the majority are separate 
colleges for men or for women which are either nonsectarian or de- 
nominational. * State institutions do not generally limit enrollments. 

, i 

Table 4. — Selective admission , 1930-31 


Number of imitations 


Selective admission 

-Colleges 
and uni- 
versities 

Teachers 

colleges 

Normal 

schools 

Junior 

colleges 

Total 

i 

1 

* 

y 

\4 

5 

1 

fresh man enrollihent is limited in: 

Size of freshman class. 

74 

15 

26 

7 

121 

Not stated 

20 

5 

10 

1 

45 

25-134 

7 

1 

4 

1 

13 

125-234 

21 

5 

2 

3 

31 

226-034 i 

14 

4 

0 

1 

10 

828-4M 

6 

0 

0 

1 

7 

425-534 * 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

625-874 

4 

0 

• 0 

0 

4 

Waiting list of students is kept In: 

Number on list 1330-81 

41 

6 

13 

0 

55 

Not stated 

24 

4 

10 

2 

40 

^6-34 

10 

0 

3 

2 

16 

36-54 

3 

l 

a 

0 

4 

66 or more 

, 4 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Students were barred from institution as a result of 
physical examinations In: 

Number barred 

27 

14 

0 

1 

61 

m : 

, 22 

8 

5 

1 

36 

5-0.. 

2 

5 

3 

1 


10 

5 

10 or more 

3 

/I 
J . 








A waiting list of students is kej^t in 65 institutions including 41 
colleges and universities notably women’s colleges, 6 teachers colleges, 
13 normal schools, and 5 junior coljeges. Forty of these did not state 
the number on the list in 1930-31. Some stated that the list is kept 
in nonnST years; 15 carried 5 to 34 students on the lists, and 10 

carried more. * 

« 

In most of the colleges (all types) students were not barred from 
entrance in 1930-31 as a result of physical examinations. In 51 
institutions, however, 406 students were barred. From 1 to 10 
students was thAmtet common number ffarred on account of physical 
condition, although one college barrpd 21 students, another 40, and 
another 187 as a result of physical Examinations. 

Selective^ admission is employed most in densely populated States, 
and in city normal schools and teachers colleges. States with typical 
programs of selective admission are Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. Nearly all pty teacher-preparation institutions limit 
enrollments. ’ J „ « 

Admission on probation is advocated by some authorities. Many 
student qualifications are developmental, and time is needed to dis- 
cover in detail certain weaknesses or abilities. Once the students are 
admitted, eliminations should be made in the light of data from a 
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Wul guidance program in the inatitution. The cooperation of both 
atudenm mid parent. ahoujd be aought in making adjustments * 

The techniques of a good selective procedure, approved by a nmrih«r 
of authorities, are given in a study b$ Townsend. These techniques 
which may be modified from time to time as results of scientific 
^nmentation and further study are made available, include the 
following: Recommendation of secondary school principal -, subnl 

Zh° r C r fiCa ^ ° f g °°u d T™* cbaracter ; Presentation of minimum 
number of secondaiy school units, with minimum marks prescribed in 

sci 8Ubj ^ t; .' atta r ent ° f a mini,nuin rank « applicant’s hlgh- 
school graduating class; requirement of entrance examinations with 

preSCT }^ 8Core or mark “ subject matter later to be 
‘ • • \ Pa 1 S1 ? g °f P k 3^ic<d, medical, and psychological examinations 

administered by institute officers; satisfactorv 'statZ^t h! 

‘ secondary school authorities of mental status and, when possible ^ 
estimation of prospects of teaching success of applicant; a brief fife 

»md2. ‘ C ° mplete Kho0 ' y of applicant; detemLadonlf 

. student s major interest; and personal interview by trained personnel 

or^afified institutional staff members. AppfiZm 
^hould be ranked in order of merit thus determined, and* the highest 
chosen first when further choice must be made. 11 

^ . WITHDRAWALS ‘ • 

Data* concerning 22,600 freshmen in 1925 in '38 land-grant coliee* 

anDrZZ^r 63 d ' 8 ,v bpt t d , ttr0u s hout the United States show 1st 

d ' d . T retum ““ 'o9o»iing year as sophe- 
mores Losses of college students continue in lessening proportions 
until the end of the senior year. An enormous incrJU7X“ 
MBottments for several decades, resulting laigsly from merest 
high-school enrollments, has brought into the colleges many mediocre 
“* 8UiM to th « P™™Ung types of coU "e wX 

snch . C °. Ueg f haTO made many adjustments to meet the needs of 
such students, the eitremely heavy student mortality ia a problem 
that is far from solution. The situation is peisietent an<W,„„“ 
Osusss for witht^awai are numerous. Failure in course, often as. 
eociated with lack of intelligence of the abstract kind, is the most ' 
oquent cause; lack of money, change of interest, poor health ' 

■ blTT Jr* c °“^ t,OOB - and »^r causes further increL the num- 
bers of students who never return. 

Ofllw.'St, "re/loSto tnuUMm . OOTwmint PrtoOw 

«-n. ICwaniiba^ r^Z^- W ~ MT ~ T ** t ~ WMw.o.<w m . 

. ar taw ~ 





The rgtio of students to faculty iri~1900 was 9 to 1; in 1930 the 
proportion of students to faculty -had increased to 13 to 1. The 
increase in faculty members during the past 30 years has' not kept 
pace with increased enrollments; -and ^boday each faculty member 
must be responsible for nearly half again as many students as in 
1900. In consequence, the attention given to the ^tudent as an 
individual has suffered, ^ . 

Functions which were formerly performed by individual faculty 
members have been taken over by^Specialized officers, such as deans, 
personnel-directors, and college physicians. The larger institu- 
tions^Cve centralized the work of these officers in personnel admin- 
istrative units fjhich vary in nature with the ‘size of enrollments, 
amount of support, and administrative policies. In other institu- 
tions, the president’s duties in reSpect to student personnel 4re 
chiefly ad m i nis trative and supervisory, except in matters pertaining 
to public relationships. The dean of the college is largely responsible 
for and often in direct charge of personnel services. The registrar 
performs the student bookkeeping and furnishes personnel officers 
with reports. ' The college physician, who supervises student health, 
is often aided by nurses and other officers. . Deans of mem and of wo- 
men are responsible for student living. conditions and social life. If' 
directors of personnel are employed,- they arfe responsible for guid an ce, 
counseling, and placement of students in positions, and are assisted 
by faculty members or .by a placement director typically in the depart^ • 
ment of education. Some institutions have no other specialized 
officers or. staff members ^than a "registrar, dq|g^ of women’ or men, 
placement^ director, and dormitory matrons. ’ 

Dean of students . — Practically all of the colleges for men have 
an official appointed to promote the welfare of the 'men students. 

. While his title may vary from dean of men to dean of the college, 

, his duties are nevertheless primarily in the interest of the students. 
In some coeducational institutions, he may have charge of all student ' 
activities, and may be assisted by a dean of Women and sometimes 
by an assistant dean of men. In many cases, however, the dean of 
men and the dean of women in a coeducational institution are two 
officials who act independently. Colleges for women always have a 


dean of women or a woman who holds another title but whose 
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t^naibility. is tb. welfare of the women students. f„ ™„„ 

-toeducational institutions, she may be' the only official primarily n 
' concerned with student welfare. P™naruy Q 

In 55 coeducational institutions a dean of student life or activities 
whose duties are concerned with the welfare of both men and women 
students is appointed, and thfere is no. other dean. Table 5 shows the 
distribution of these deans by types of institutions. - ' “ 

m 

Table 5 .—Deane of men and women combined, 1932 * 



Number 

» 

Control of institution 



State 

Nonaeo- 

terlAa 

Denomina- 

tion*] 

City/. 

J 


t 

4 

1 

• 

Collate* and oniTarviUta 

SSRSSr 

24 . 

10 

o 

> 1 
7 

1 

3 

20 

* 2 

Junior coIkfM 

O 

13 

3 

2 


i 


- 1 

2 

3 * 

7 | 

IXHAi 

\ 

i 1 

12 

8 

33 

u 


. !■ £ 7 institution* 1 person was dean of both mw and Women and! 
had charge of the work of an assistant dean of me? and an assistanl- 
dean of women. In 16 institutions tie dean was assisted by a dean 
Sfarepren for the women students and presumably took care of the 
welfare of the men students himself. ' . -• 

V'Z °^ n ~ Data from Survey stiff inquiry included returns 
from 96 deans of ,tnen, representing all sizes and types of hieher 
educational institutions, ranging fronp normal schools' and junior col- 
leges to large universities with graduate schools. The typical dean 
’ ‘ was °f had been marned < 7 » percent); The median ageoUhe gLp 

™ about 42 y eare ; 7 P ercent were under 30 and *0 percent pveTso' 
Only one was over 64. 

In respect to academic nffik, 58' percent were professors, 16 percent 
associate professors; 8 percent assistant professors; 17 percent 
instructors; and 1 percent lecturers. r ‘ 

Ninety-one percent received their bachelor's defer* in colleges or 
universities; teachdre colleges were few in number when tiMPtWicSl 

, dean received his undergraduate education. Ninety-fourof thblea^ 

reporting had the bachelor's degree, 76 the masterfe*^- ffi,' ' 
doctor's. About three-fourths of the cleans had rrfSSodall 't^eir 

a* 


... Ol cue -aeons nan relayed all'their 

degrees from pstitutroos other. thah the one m they wet* . 
7^\^omployed. ' * ' . ‘ ’ , *»• . J > . • , 
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Table 6 . Official title • o] « tudeni advisers, 19 SS ® 


TitU i 


Dmn of women. 
Vmn. 


Den orf men 

Vmn erf collage 

AdrlMT l 

Director of personnel . 

Doan erf students 

Anisunt dean.. 

Dean erf faculty 

Student oouhmIot 

Doan of freahmdn 

Freshmen adviser 


Frequency of use 


Colleges 
end uni* 
veraiUee 


Junior % 
collects 


102 

57 

75 

25 

13 

13 

12 

0 

8 

0 

5 

4 


17 

20 

7 

7 

4 

1 


Teachers 

colleges 


42 

12 

83 

2 

6 

2 


Normal 

schools 


16 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 


1 


- “» > 

A little less than one-third of the deans of men had tad business 
expei^ence, and a slightly smaller proportion had had experience in 
elementary school work.' Slightly less than three-fourths had had 
e^enence in secondary school work, while somewhat more than 
one-fourth had had experience as superintendents or assistant super- 
intendents of schools. Slightly less than half had had college experi- 
ence on other college or university staffs, while the typical dean had 

fnrni^ Z * * * * * * 7 8 T’ e T riflnce “ institution w here employed. 

♦K IS k 9 * me& recdved a median of $3,356; 

the mid<Ue half of ihe cases varied from $2,606 (&) to $4,096 (Q,) 

Only eight deans Teceived more than $5,000 a year. Salaries were 
somewhat lower than in 1930-31. Salaries in 1931-32 in different - 
^° f ^ktutoonswere as follows: State teachers colleges, median 
$3,300, range $l,8Q0-$4,200; denominational universities and col- 
leges median $2,700, range $1,200-$5,000; State universities and land- 
^rant colleges, median $4,600, range $3,000-$5,800; and nonde- 
nommatidnal universities and colleges, median t&ggO, range $2,600- 

■ J f* of deam «*<! . TypicaB^feljL „f. men do- 

8 bourn per week to institutional respomibditusT The Middle 
M °f a*, devoted from 40 to 55 houre per weok> matitutional 
work Eighty-eight percent taught subjects in ' college; 42 percent 

S^ m0re ^ 10 dock ‘ hQurs w «&» and 10 percent taught 17 
joqk-houre or more: Almost all important teaching fields were 

percenC of dean » hftd other than clerical 
Qhyiou P a Bubetantjal - proportion of the time of the 
Epical dean was u6t given primarily to student welfare. The deans 
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also did not appear to engage extensively in research or creative work 
of an academic nature. Eighty-two percent had not published any 
books since July 1926, and 75 percent had published no articles 
Nearly two-thirds were devoting no time to research. Eighty-three 
percent were not granted sabbatical leave by the institution; of the 
remainder, 6 percent did not take the last sabbatical leave offered 
According to a recent study by Gardner, 1 the functional admini* 
tration and administrative personnel of student welfare for men in 
211 institutions included in the survey conducted by the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men in 1931-32 involves the 
following duties by two-thirds or more of the deans; * 

Analyte and adjust students' social probl ems 
Analyte and adjust students’ moral problems 
Analyze and adjust students’ emotional difficulties 
. Advise with intetfratemity government 
Supervise fraternities 

Supervise housing * • „ " ‘ 

Advise with student g^yerament ' • 

Penalise for infractions of housing regulations 

% Table 7 shows the independent deans of men and deans of women 
in the different types of colleges. 

Jones, in a > study of 263 deans ojf women in colleges (1928), found 
that 91 percent had the bachefor’s - degree, 57 peiyent the master’s, 
and 15 percent the doctor’s. Forty percept held the rank of professor. 
Eight ou^ of ten deans before appointment had been classroom 
teachers, Usually in college. Seventy percent of them still taught a 
mepian of about 6% hours a week. One-fourth taught more than 10 
hours a week. Fifty percent were between 28 and 39 years' of age 
upon appointment. Most of them were unmarried. Fifty percent 
• received an 'annual salary of between $2,096 and $3,631. Only 15 
deans were pa|d more than $5,-000 annually * 

Sturteyant and Strang in* study of more 'than 100 deans of women 
in normal schools and teachers colleges (1928) reported that 89 peiv 
cent <5T the deans in teachers colleges and 79.8 percent in the normal 
schools held the. bachelor’s degree. Folty percent in the teachers 
colleges and 33.3 percent in the normal schools held the master’s 
degree; none reported the doctorate. Approximately half had taken 
professional training for their specific work. Ninetyone percent had 
: ° had tubing experience, usually of a varied nature. Relativity few 
had bad previous experience .as dean prior to the position thenheld, . 
in which the length of employment -was typically 6 years. About 
seven-tenth s were unmarried. About three-fourths taught classes— 

■ lUiport on the national rarrrj ot faction* of itudent »dmlnl»tr»tlan tor m*i In ooU«« and anJTtrttiw 
«t Uw tJnlU d SUU.. Owdnw.D.H. SecreUrUl Not*, of tbo 14th Annoal Oanlwwo. ol tb. National 
AaoeUtloo of Daus.osd Advltan of Mon. Iawnooo, Eon*., Republican PubUahinf Co., p.n 

8tody * Wom “ D * in » to Colhao tod OtUvontUM. Now York, N,T, 
C-oflofO, Columbia Unlrwilty, 18 J 8 . pp: la-m. (Contribution* to KUumUoo, no. «.)' 
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typically 7 hours a week — along with the performance of the regular 
* duties as dean. One-fourth taught 11 hours or more a week, and 6.5 
. percent taught 16 hours or more. Median salaries in .the teachers a 
colleges for 9 or 10 months were $3,050 in the teachers colleges, and^ 
$2,550%i the normal schools, not Including thp value of perquisites.* 


Table 7 . — Deans of men and deans of women , 1932 

• , J 


% 

Types of Institutions 
• 

19 

Men's col- 
leges, dean 
of college 

Women’s 
colleges, 
dean of 
college 

Coeducational 

Both dean 
of trien 0d 
dean J 
women 

rv 

Dean of 
kz^d only 

Dean o i 
women 
only 

' 1 

1 

1 

J * 

ft 

• 

v . 

Colleges end'universitfci i 

30 

42 

/ »« 

3 

18 

♦ Tescbers collates 


5 

/ M 

4 

g 

Normal schools 


U 

( :o 


q 


1 

17 

18 


3 

JuaJoj college* 





9 

Total 

31 

75 

lv J 

3 

. .35 


f Practice in the administration of personnel service varips greatly. 
Whatever t*he local administrative practices may be, the^ principles 
apply: (1) The influence of the services should be felt by every . 
student; (2) individual faculty members should contribute appro- 
priate parts to such services, especially in small institutions; (3) 
centralized control, while desirable, should usually be accompanied 
• by considerable freedom by officers or Students; (4) personnel services 
should ’be conducted to help students readily to adjust to college life 
and to their later professional environment. 

As normal schools have become teachers colleges, and as small 
colleges have increased in enrollments, the increased assumption 'of 
specialized functions by college instructois and, general institutibnal 
officers of the duties of specialists in student welfare has often led to 
amateurish and ineffective services. Many institutions have no other 
specialized officers or staff members than a registrar, dean of women 
or men, and placement director. A fully developed staff may. well 
include the majority if not all the following officers, all of whom should 
have had special training fof thdtr particular work: Personnel director* 
registrar, physician and nurses, dormitory supervisor, dean of women 
nr of men or both, faculty advisers, psychologists and psychiatrists, 
statistician, and placement ‘director, who may be director, of per 
sonnel. « In small institutions, if a specially prepared and well- 
balanced staff of part-time personnel qfficers are provided, there appears 
little reason, why personnel work may not be conducted quite as 

1 Btorterant, Binh M.,Wd Strang, Ruth. A Personnel Study of Deem of Women in Teachers Collect* 
tad Normal Boboois. Now\York, N.Y„ Teachers Collate, Colombia University, 1921 pp. 63-08. (Coo- 
ttbottoas to Bduaettoo, no. til) 
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“ •“ the 1<u ' ger JMtitutions. Care should be taken 
" °JP' 6r ' t0 re ^ eve personnel officers of an un<^ie burden of classroom 


LHrtrtor of student person nel .~ While the dean of men or dean of 
women is the virtual director of student oereonnel in most institu- 
tions, nevertheless a fair number of collegi/hEre appointed in recent 
years a director of student personnel who is responsible for the system 
of advising students, health and mental hygiene service, vocational 
information, employment, and placement, not to mention other 
miscellaneous duties whichmav or rmfV not be coordinated with Ida ' 
office His service is lalgely^formationa] in character-cither 
obtaining information about individual ‘students to be analyzed for 
their benefit, or giving information and counsel to the students 
when they desireji, The personnel director should provide for 
student contacts and his office should be a storehouse of information 

* about the services of the college— guidance, placement, health and 
activities which interest students. 

Faculty advisers are often appointed to interview and aid students. 
Often some 25 or more students are assigned to an instructor or 
professor who is willing to accept such responsibility. The plan 
, however » is only partially satisfactory because few faculty members 

• are really interested in systematic student advisement or have at 
hand information which will answer student questions— such os what 
•vocations need ipen, what sahfries are paid, and what entrance 
requirements are necessar y fortff e various professions. Professors are 
most interested in their own specialties and find little time to give to 
personnel work which is outside of their fields. 

Interviewers are sometimes chosen from among the seniors or 
young graduates who have been give* sufficient training to guide 
students through the first requirements* In this way students who 
need special service are sent to the proper department head, college 
physician, dean, loan administrator, or other s&ff member for 
further consultation. 

Placement directors ore appointed in many colleges particularly in 
those that educate teachers. 'Their work is largely finding jobs' for 
students and many times this wort is in no way connected with 
vocational guidance. Their outside contacts, however, are invaluable 
boj£ to the institution and to the student. 

Personnel activities should be coordinated, even in a small college. 
Many of the existing services which a college offers its students may 
be brought together for more effective use by students. For instance, 
standards of admission determine to a large extent the character of 
the student body as a Whole and the adjustments necessary after> 
entrance. Freshman-week programs and orientation activities are/ 
a part of personnel service. Systematic ^a/vising, vocational guid- 
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anee, and placement should be undertaken by the personnel division 
Student loans, deferred tuitions, scholarships, and self-help opportuni- 
ties may al^ be a part of the personnel service. Inasmuch as the 
work of the dean of students is basic to such a system, an improved 
personnel program may mean that the dean will assume udder 
responsibility and less teaching, or that his work will be coordinated 
with that of the personnel division. This-d^es not necessarily mean 
a larger budget, but a centering of existing activities, which in manv 

cases will do away with duplication of efforts and^will increase 
efficiency. 



CHAPTER in 

* 

LIVING CONDITIONS OF THE STUDENTS 

. s STUDENT HOUSING 

Practically one- third of the men and one-half of the Women in 
colleges and universities live in dormitories provided by the inatitu- 
tiona. Since State teachers colleges have amaUer numbers of men 
dormitories for them are not provided so frequently as in coeduca- 
tional colleges and universities, but provisions for women are much 
abke m both types of institutions (table 8). Women's college* are 
most liberal in provision of dormitory facilities. • 
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Table 8.— Housing of MudenU, 1939 — Continued 
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The way in which a student lives in college may have a large 
effect upon his success, in college and upon his standard of living when 
he establishes his own borne. While, some college residence halls 
appear to be lavish and are expensive, the rooms in. which students 
hve can hardly be characterized as more than comfortable. Those 
that are luxurious are made so by the furnishings which the wcupant 
brings with him. Accommodations distinctly above the average of 
those provided usually include a fair-sized study room, often with a 
fireplace, standardized furnishings of a substantial nature which 
might be itemized in the catalog as 1 desk, 1 table, 1 bookcas^, 1 rug, 

1 couch, 1 morris chair; a small bedroom containing 1 bed, 1 dresser, 
1 chair, and, 1 rug, a clothes closet, and a private bathroom. Service 
gotes- with the room to the extent of cleaning and bedmaking, and 
additional service may be had for extra payment. With dormitories 
of this type, there is usually a lounging room or common room where 
students may gather informally; appointments of the common room 
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. are generally well chosen and represent a considerable outlay of 
money. Visitors are entertained tin this room, and naturally form 
the idea that expensive adornments are characteristic of student 
rooms. 

Some of the newer but less pretentious dormitories are more on the 
order of barracks. They are of fire-resistive construction and show 
evidence of standardization. Space has been economized; double 
rooms without private baths are more frequently used than single 
rooms; service is limited and rentals are low. Furnishings in the 
room usually include 2 desks, 2 dressers, and 2 cots. .There may or 
may not be a common room in such a building; if provided, it is 
generally^ keeping with the atmosphere of the building as a whole. 
Such dormitories provide clean, hygienic, and safe living quarters, 
since they avoid undue hazards of fire and disease. 

Then there are the old dormitories built before the advent of 
modern comforts, sanitation, and fireproofing. These buildings carry 
with them the traditions of the college, and make up in college 
atmosphere what is lost ih appetence and comfort. > Rooms in these 
buildings may have Seen occupied by famous men in history, but they 
afford few luxuries and are frequently quite undesirable when judged 
by modem living standards. Often the older buildings are fire-tra^ 
which constitute dangerous hazards, although fire escapes which have 
been added lessen, when usable, the danger to life in case of fire. 

Cottages and cooperative houses are sometimes provided, especially 
for women students. These are in reality homes which are jn an aged 
and conducted by the occupants.* Sometimes old houses are used 
which are too large for private families and yet not large enough or 
properly arranged for dormitories; sometimes new cottaged or sepa- 
rate housing units are provided. 

Fraternities and sororities house many students. The rooms in 
the fraternity houses are occasionally arranged in suites;- sometimes 
in com bin ea study-bedrooms; and sometimes as study rooms with 
the top floor utilized as a huge dormitory room, barracks fashion, 
where students sleep but do.not live. 

The fraternities are usually well-managed social agencies which are 
under the surveillance of the administrative officers. In some col- 
leges, these societies are well accepted as a part *of. college life; in 
others they are tolerated as necessary evils; and in a few colleges they * 
are banned altogether. They are not common in the normal schools 
and junior colleges. Where societies maintain houses, the * college 
authorities generally see that they are, well regulated. 

Off-campus rooms are available in many 4 types of buildings, particu- 
larly in private houses, A few students live in hotels and apartments. 
Off-campus living is least desirable because students mim much of’ 
college life. When students are permitted to live off-campus else- 
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where than in their homes, the houses and rooms should be approved 
by the deans. Social standards are sometimes low in rooming houses, 
and care of students iB considered purely a commercial proposition. 
It is more difficult in outside/houses to insure proper attention to facili- 
ties far heating, lighting, bathing, social entertainment, quiet hours 
and refinement in conduct. * 

Housing conditions probably affect scholarship. In a study by 
Prosser of 176 freshman women in the State University of Iowa 
(1928), freshmen living at home ranked first in scholastic achievement 
as measured by first-semester grades; women livingin sorority houses, 
second; in dormitories, third; in approved rooms, Vourth ; in homes 
where they earned their living expenses, fifth*’ The latter group were 
above the average in intellectual ability, made better grades than 
other self-supporting freshmen, but- ranked low in college activities, 
and earned a reduced class schedule. 1 

Students who are obliged *to economize would profit by living in 
rooms provided or approved by the college where living conditions are 
controlled by good taste and discriminating judgment. The college 
or normal school should protide living conditions in keeping with 
those of professional people. A teacher who is accustomed to the 
essentials of a cultured life can better inspire his pupils toward the 
attainment of those essentials. 

Housing /or nun. TRe following date were selected from those 
institutions which reported usable figures as to dormitory facilities, 
and nature of living quarters for men in residence (table 8). 

Ten nonsectarian, men's colleges reported. Nine maintained dor- 
mitories but only 6 furnished the rooms, and only 3 supplied bedding 
and laundry service. . In 1 college, 34 men were housed in non-fir e- 
resistive buildings. Thirty-three percent of the men lived in dormi- 
tories, 44 percent in chapter hous^, 7 percent at home, and 16 percent 
elsewhere. • . 


Reports from 22 denominational men’s colleges show that 16 main- 
tained dormitories and furnished the rooms. Seven furnished bed- 
ding-and 6 laundiy service. In 5 colleges, 547 men were housed in 
non-fire-resistive buildings. 1 Fifty-tw.o percent of the men lived in 
dormitories, 5 percent in chapter houses, 25 percent at home, and 17 
percent elsewhere. ' ‘ » > 

In coeducational*^ institutions, out of 56 public institutions (State 
and city) 38 maintained dormitories for men and furnished the roomB; 1 
18 supplied bedding, and 16 laundry .service. In 10 institutions, 1,831 
• meD hved in non-fire-reaistive buildingB. Thirty-two percent of* the . 


1 Prom, Mary Rose, 
nnlty of Iowa, 1W7-28. 


A Study of the Scholastic Performance of Freshman Women at the state Uni- * 
Iowa City, Iowa, Tba University, im 


t 


i 
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i men lived in dormitories, 27 percent in chapter houses, 20 percent at 
home, and 21 percent elsewhere. 

Out of 29 nonsectarian coeducational institutions, 21 maintained 
dormitories for men and all but 1 furnished the rooms; 11 supplied 
bedding, and 6 gave laundry service. In 5 institutions, 1,000 men 
lived in non-fire-resistive buildings. Forty-one percent of the men 
lived in dormitories, 13 percent in chapter houses, 20 percent at home,, 
and 26 percent elsewhere. 

Out of 117 coeducational denominational colleges and universities 
87 maintained dormitories for men. All except 6 furnished the rooms, 
and 26 supplied bedding and laundry service. In 24 institutions men 
lived in non-fire-resistive buildings. Thirty percent lived in dormi- 
tories, 3 percent in chapter houses, 41 percent at home, and 16 percent 
elsewhere. 

Not many years ago, it was customary for students to furnish their 
own rooms even to shades, curtains, and lighting fixtures. . Most of 
the student rooms at present are equipped with the necessary pieces 
of furhiture, and penalties are made for destruction or mistreatment 
by the occupants. 

Of the 82 coeducational public teachers colleges, 28 maintained dor- 
. mitories for men. In 11 of these, however, 837 men were housed in 
dormitories which were not of fire-resistive construction. Two 
others reported that all their students live in non-fire-resistive build- 
ings. One college did not furnish the rooms; the men must buy fur- 
niture to make their quarters livable. Twelve colleges did not -sup- 
ply bedding, and 10 did not have laundry facilities. In 28 institu- 
tions reporting^ 19 percent of the men lived in dormitories owned by 
the college, 6 percent in fraternity houses, 32 percent at home, and 44 
percent elsewhere. 

Five of the 29 normal schools reporting furnished dormitories for 
men. All furnished the rooms; 3 supplied bedding and laundry serv- 
ice. Seven percent of the men lived in dormitories, 2 percent in fra- 
ternity houses, 63 percent at home, and 38 percent elsewhere. 

Seven of the 34 public junior colleges provided dormitories for men; 
all furnished the rooms, 1 supplied bedding, but none furnished laun- 
dry service. In 4 there were more than 300 men who lived in non- 
fire-resistive buildings. Thirteen percent of the men lived in dormi- 
tories, 72 percent at home, and 16 percent elsewhere. In 16 out of 
19 denominational junior oolleges, dormitories for men were provided; 
all were furnished, but only 4 supplied bedding and laundry service. 
In haU of these institutions, more than 400 men lived in non-fire-resis- 
tive buildings. Forty-one percent lived in the dormitories, 32 percent 
at home, and 27 percent elsewhere. 

Housing jor women . — As a rule the housing provisions for women • 
students are better than those for the men. More dormitories are 
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available, and a larger percentage of women live in dormitories owned* 
anH operated by the institutions. Sixty-three percent of the women 
in women's colleges and 31 percent of the women in coeducational 
institutions were living in college dormitories. 

In the women’s colleges less than 1 percent of the students lived in 
sorority houses, and these students were all in publicly Supported col- 
leges. Only 6 jjercentr lived off the campus in rooming nouses; nearly 
one-third lived at home with parents. 

In the coeducational institutions, 7 percent of the women lived in 
sorority houses, 39 percent at home, and 23 percent in rooming houses. 

A young woman entering college and rooming in a college dormitory 
would probably live, according to Hayes: 

* * • in a hal] with (0 or 60 other young women, and be placed in a double room. 

- There would be social rooms available in the hall for. the entertainment of callere 
and for hall parties of various kinch. Her food probably would be served in the 
same building or in an adjacent one. She would probably be under the general 
supervision of a head of hall, though in matters of daily routine and minor di^ 
dpline she would be. subject to the regulations made by the women’s student 
government association. She would pay from $1 to $2 per day for her room and 
board.* 

This picture of simple, inexpensive living is a decided contrast to 
the lurid presentation of “life in college’.' as it is described in fiction 
and sensational press items. While it is true that some students live 
extravagantly, such living is more a matter of personal taste and family 
wealth than the provision of college-operated residence halls. 

.College-owned residence halls or domitories should be provided in 
all cases where financially/ possible. Aside from capital outlay, 
dormitories may often be made self-eupp>orting. Dormitories should 
set desirable standards of living for students throughout the institu- 
tion, and may well be made centers for the development of much of the 
social life of the student body. 

STUDENT FEEDING 

* 

Before the advent of the cafeteria some 25 or 30 years ago, colleges 
generally provided a “commons” or large dining hall with long tables 
where students sat down three times a day for meals. „ The commons 
was designed to be a socializing agency where students ate together, 
conversed, and formed genial friendships. But many students 
proved to be faultfinders, sometimes justly so. They were dissatisfied 
with the food provided by the college and ftnpatient with the service 
tnd with the prices paid. For one reason and another many left the 
commons to join eating dubs, or to patronize boarding- houses and 
restaurants where they might choose their own menus and friends.. 
This practice left the college with reduced revenue, but still responsible 

•H mm, ftanitf. Pfcnnlnc BwMtno* 'Bab for UndanrvhuU 8 total ta in imcieu CoD*c*> and 
UatrcnttW. Nwr Tot, N.Y„ burvaa of pubUoaUcu, Tatoban CoUacs, CofasnbW Unlwrity, 1IB2. 
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for maintenance of the commons. In consequence, many colleges 
reorganized their dining services. Some gave up the management of 
student dinings halls; some required all students to pay board; some 
remodeled their dining halls into cafeterias for self-eervce; and othen 
promoted the establishment of eating clubs. No special investi- 
gation was made of those colleges which provide commons with 
service, and those whish maintain college cafeterias, but about four- t 
fifths of the colleges still manage student eating places on the campus. 
These facilities have undergone so many changes in the twentieth cen- 
tury that they are scarcely comparable to the college commons of 
earlier years. Colleges which do not provide dining halls or cafeterias 
for students depend on fraternities, clubs, boarding houses, and homes 
to take care of student feeding. 

. manner in which students were taken 
. care of at mealtime. It should be read as.follows: Out of 86 public 
teachers colleges, 69 provided student dining halls of some kind, in 
which 28 percent of the men and 40 percent of the women were caked 
for; 3 percent of the men and 1 percent of the women ate m- fraternities 
or sororities ; the larger portion — 69 percent of the men and 59 percent 
of the women either lived at home or took their meals off campus 
in the local boarding houses or restaurants. 


Tablb 9 — Fa&Uitiet for student feeding, 1938 
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Without doubt, the nature of dining facilities affects students' 
attitudes toward eating. Accepted standards oftiress and conduct at 
table are brought about more promptly by attractive surroundings than 
by rules and regulations. Students do not wish to appear for dinner 
ungroomed when they are noticeably out of harmony with their sur- 
roundings. While table manners ahe seldom taught formally at college, 
students who lack home training find plehty of opportunity to learn 
through friendly criticism or example of fellow students. One bad 
habit which is general among college students is rapid eating. In 
general, attractive dinin g rooms invite social intercourse; any other 
means to encourage the student to dine rather than simply eat are to 
be approved. ' 

With the idea of securing institutional impressions concerning the 
general nature of the dining hall, the question was aak\d whether 
appearance and service were most like (1) a metropolitan hotel, 
(2) a commercial restaurant, (3) a mess hall, or (4 /a boarding house! 
No attempt was made, of course, to secure exact information, but the 
returns give a fair picture of the general atmosphere of college dining 
hallB. 

Table 10 details the replies for the various types of institutions, and 
should be read as follows: Ofrdhe dining halls in men’s colleges 12.1 
percent are most like metropolitan hotels, 27.3 percent like com- 
mercial restaurants, 33.3 percent like mess halls, and 27.3 percent 
. like’ boarding houses. The data for other types of colleges and uni- 
versities are to be read likewise. 


Table 10. Dining halls apptaranct, ituti&tr of duMtoni, and rt}vtrnfiM(i for 
food handler $ r txaminat\on$, J93& 


Types of Institutions 
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Percent of Institutions 
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Meet 
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Once 

7mr 

Twice 
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7 MT 
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or , 
more 
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per 
7*** 

Total 

1 

1 
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Junior collega* 
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111 
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8L8 

116 
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£? 

ILI 

2LI 

318 

27.1 
10.0 

» 11 6 
M.4 

16.1 
111 
aai 
112 
310 
10.6 

112 

HI 

7.0 

111 

111 

14 

111 

14.6 

14 

18 

216 

11.0 

27.1 
11.0 
416 
217 

20.7 
416 
aao 

30.7 

84.2 
318 

88.4 

10. 7 
41.6 
40l 2 
410 
40.2 
216 
4L0 
412 
84.1 
216 

60.2 

617. 

47.2 

60.0 

416 

410 

611 

617 

416 

20.0 

617 

818 
810 
314 
8L6 
812 
• 816 
216 
818 
HO 

fti 

17 
10 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 

18 
10 
16 
16 

L0 
.0 
L4 
L0 
L7 
.0 
.6 
.4 
L 8 
16 
L8 

17 
.0 
L 4 
.6 
.6 
L 6 
.6 
.0 
16 
.0 
L6 

HI 

40.6 

817 
80.0 
416 
410 

27.7 
816 
4L8 
210 

818 
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J3* 4 '8 ooUegM replying, 31 percent admitted that their dining 

halls are most like boarding houses. 

One out ol every right (13.2 percent) of the college, characierited 
their dining rooms as mesa halls. “ uinxea 

One out of every four (23.8 percent) of the college* likened their 
g service to that of a commercial reetaurant for quick aervice 
One out of every three (32 percent) of the coUege* claimed that thtir 
aemce » aa most like that in a metropolitan hotel. More than half I 
the women a coUegee provide auch aervice, nearly oneethird of the 
coeducational institutions, and oneeighth of the men'a coUege, 
Studenu are taught m the claaaroom that nutrition ia vital to good 
health, and many rwearch-etudiae are produced’ by the college* sW 

ITd kbd^ttil 1 U S^, de n“ d8 , il1 u P° n <*« proper amount 
d kmd of food. While the coUegee teach throe principle*, they an 

often backward m applying them in -their own dining, hall. whL* 

they should he the foot to put the reeulte of thrirXie. into effect 

CoUege meala celculated to provide sufficient food for active student. 

are likely to be heavy or unbalanced unless the service. 0 f dietitian. 

are employed. This is especially true of men 'idling rooms ww! 

students come in hungry from afternoon ‘sports. " 

ti^aW 08 to Ue !f ' 2 ‘ emplOJOd b0<i “d practical died- 

ana 136 employed graduate dietitians, and 184 employed practical 

dreUtisMalone; that,., 83 percent of the inatitutioL managing 

on th^, 1 “ d dl6 !/ tl T' I* 1 * 11 ® ^ remiinin « percent 
on the cook to provide wholesome meale without the aid of a anally 

c^d,^i P T°e n 'e,- i ?dj ' f8W meD ’ 8 PPdeges (10.7 percent) employed 
T?M ro b “‘ 80 7 P® rMnt employed practical dietitians 

Table 10 detittls the type of inatitutiona which employ theee service. 

• “ ,oUoWB: 01 to total inatitutiona man*riTi£ 

i Percent employ graduate dietitians, and 60.2 percent 
employ practical dietitiana. Thera ia an overlapping of 21 ffiatito. 

^tsT ploy b °*- ““ ^ • •&- -S& 

t 

FRATERNITIES and sororities as residences 

M^ e n A n enC&n 7 Uege fraterTuty 8 ^ 8tem originated at William and 

f^L^T 200 yearB ag °' ln 1929 ^ ere were 80 fraternities 

for men with 5,910 active chapters, 800,000 members, 1,874 chapter 

^ $73 ' 600 ' 000 ’ ** ^^rion, there were 30 

UTS? f ° F T°T mth 1>251 Chftptere ' 2397909 members, 

? hapfcer ho “ 8e9 y<dued at «18, 157,000.* Fraternities and 

JJ? m t ^ h r 60116888 do no the prominence that 

theydom_the liberal arts coUegee. Mention should be made here 


1 Btiird'a M&mtkl of JLmvtcu CoQtgg Fnureltl«. 
p. 9CL 
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of the general nature of these organizations. Each society is known 
by two or three Greek letters and is usually a secret organization 
whose members are selected by- invitation only. They may be 
likened to the lodges established in the various cities and towns. The 
so-called ‘secrets ’ are nominal — a' Greek name, a motto, secret 
words, grip, code of ethics, and a ritual for formal ceremonies. Other- 
wise they are private clubs where members find social and recreational 
and agreeable living while'attending college. 

These societies, regional or national in scope, are sponsored by 
faculty and alumni, mahy of whom serve as advisers. Central or 
national fraternity officers have improved fraternities under their 
charge by inspections, communications, regulations, aijd efforts 
through periodical fraternity magazines. The sororities began with 
a central office plan. Each of the larger fraternities now has a 
central office. This office is effective in settling local problems that 
arise between college faculties and local chapters. The National 
Panhellenic Congress meets annually to discuss the problems <#f the 
women's social organizations which are members. The National 
Interfraternity Conference is-a similar association for men’s organ- 
izations. 

Many of the colleges and universities are now aiding the frater- 
nities in the selection of pledges by giving them information concern- 
ing the prospects whom they are rushing. In some institutions, this 
means giving the president of each fraternity a list of names and 
addressee of every entering man student 2 weeks before registration 
date; by this means it is possible in many cases to make contacts with 
a fr e s hm a n and to determine if he is of the mental, physical, and moral 
caliber that will contribute to the welfare of other individuals in a 
fraternity. To strengthen the fraternities and sororities is the desire 
of any institution where these organizations are in good standing. 

Criticism of the fraternities and eprorities often ascribes to them 
alleged snobbishness, clan n is hn ess, extravagance in entertainment and 
outlays for houses, indolence of members, low scholarship, class poli-y X 
tics, athletic preference, and other faults. Recently (1 6*3) at Swarth- 
more College the women voted to abolish their "women's fraternities" k 
or sororities because most of the social activities 4ad been limited to • 
sorority girls rather than available to all women on the capipus. In 
some cases such criticism is warranted, but in all cases it should be 
confined to individual chapters and not applied to the system as a 
whole. The critic should discriminate, too, between the legitimate 
national or Bectional fraternities, and these which bear a Greek 
but are in reality not a part of the fraternity system. 

Men’s organizations. — Fraternities were established in 191 of "the 
415 men’s colleges and coeducational institutions replying to the 
inquiry (table 11), representing 46 percent or slightly less th»n one* 
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half of the institutions reporting, Twenty-seven percent reported 
that they would be glad to have new fraternities established. Of the\ 
men’s colleges, 6, with a large part of the students already fraternity 
members, welcome new fraternities; other men’s colleges did not 
welcome new organizations, especially where the* fraternity system 
is already established and dormitory arrangements aA satisfactory 
Thirty percent had similar dubs which are not a part of the fraternity 
system. One-third of the institutions report national” fraternities, 
ranging os high as 69 in 1 large State university (Illinois), with an 
average of 2 chapters in teachers colleges, 12 chapters in college and 
universities, and 2 chapters in. normal schools; a total of 1,342 chapters, 
altogether. Thirty-four percent of the institutions also reported* 
local fraternities with a total of 464 chaptere and an average of 4 
in teachers colleges and 3 in colleges, universities, and nohnal schools; 

1 denominational college had 14 locals, the highest number reported. 

* ' 

Tablk 11 . — Fratemityeg and iorortfits, 193B 
• MEN 



WOMEN 



Nearly 1,400 chapterhouses are reported in 110 institutions; that 
“* 27 percent 6f the mstitiAions have national or local fraternities 
which rent or own chapter houses. The average number of houses 
is 13 for colleges and universities, 6 for teachers colleges, and 4 for 
normal schools* 
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The median percentage of students who are members of fraternities 
in thoeo institutions which have fraternities is as follows: Teachers 
colleges, 29.5; colleges and universities, 42.6; and normal schools 
(7 reporting) 61 percent. 

Women’* organizations .^Sororities (often called fraternities by the 
women) are established mainly in the coeducational institutions. 

^ ery few of the women’s colleges favor or support sororities. Of the . 
457 institutions replying concerning Bororities, 37 percent had sorori- 
ties for women, 22 percent welcomed naw organizations, and 26 
. percent had similar clubs wMch are not known as sororities (table* 1 1 ). 
Twenty-fohr percent, reported national organizations with 699 
chapters ranging from 3 to 8 units to an institution. Twenty-sev'en 
percent Reported local sororities with 432 chapters and an average of 
3 to 5 per college where established. One-sixth (16 percent) repo hod 
f sorority houses owmed or rented by the chapters, totaling 531 houses. 

Out of 43 women’s colleges only 2 maintained chapter houses; 1 
State institution with ^0 houses and 1 denominational college with 2 
chapter houses. While 12 women’s colleges reported sororities all 
were local clubs with the exception of 33 located in 4 institutions in- 
cluding the 2 above mentioned. 

Casts. — The cost of fraternity life was studied by the National 
Interfratemity Conference m 1931. (See table 12.) Room rents 
vary considerably jin the same institution in accordance with the 
financial burdens of the several chapters. The number of men per 
chapter house is the largest in State universities, and smallest in the 
colleges. All rates are higher in universities Amder private control 

and lowest in the State universities. 

* * i 


Table 12 — Cotf of fratemUy memberth tp (averages per institution), 193t 1 


Section of United States 

Initia- 

tion 

fee 

4 

Chapter-house 

dues 9 

s 

Ararat* 

Eoom rent per 
month ' 

Con of 
board 
per 

month 

B zr 

(lent* 

Non 

head- 

dents 

number 

paying 

rani 

Chapter 

house 

Donnl- 

tory 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

, 7 



•8 < 

New England 

M Iddle A tlantic 

Southern 

North Central. .... 

Western^ 

PadAo Coast 

>51 

80 

85 

58 

51 

58 

$0 

0 

5 

' 8 
0 
8 

* 

8 

8 

8 

7 

6 

22 

a ' 

22 

2d 

25 

SI 

114 

15 

10 

12 

n 

IS 

* SIS 

14 
10 
12 
10 

15 

*34 

20 

27 

27 

27 

20 


1 From a study (Mar. 1, 1831) by the National Int^rfratarnlty Confers noe, a survey of tba east of (ra- 
tarolty LLfli In lAo collages throughout the country* 

About one-fourth of the colleges would welcome the establishment 
of new societies, but the problem is a local one which each institution , 
must meet as it sees best. The institution which fosters fraternities 
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must be liberal in its rulings, and must undertake to place the organi- 
sations on a firm business and social basis which is above reproach in 
the opinion of the townspeople as well as the college community. 
While there may be many heartbreaks among students over pledging 
or not pledging, this argument agaipat societies is relatively unim- < 
\ portant if adequate social provisions are made by the college for the 
nonfratemity group. If fraternities are not established, there are 
'generally social clubs similar to local societies that have few of the ■- 
advantages of national organizations, and many of the evils of local 
dubs. ■» * \ 

* ** 

The building of new houses should be supervised by the inati- * 
tutional authorities, and fraternities that are planning to build or 
remodel should be given the advantage of expert judgment of the , 
college faculty committee on buildings. Costs should be worked out 
for the students, and an effort to make the house a paying proposition 
rather than a student burden and folly. The fact that a house is 
expensive does not necessarily mean that it is a luxury, since it is 
i to accommodate 30 or 40 students annually and not a private 
family permanently. 

I <ow scholarship has been the subject of much criticism against the 
fraternity. This condition varies with colleges. In some, the 
scholarship is definitely lower than that of the general student body. 

In others, it is defihitely higher. ^The sororities are generally higher 
in scholarship. The national fraternity organizations and officers 
are promoting better scholarship with some degree of success; and 

it is through these organizations that the dean of men holds a whip 
luind. * 

While a lengthy discussion on the pros and cons- of the fraternity 
system might be made, it is sufficient to conclude that the fraternity 
house may well be likened to a private home. And just os private 
homes and families vary in appearance, politics, religion, morality, 
conduct, extravagance, thrift, character jclannishn ess, and personality, 
so therindividuol chapters even within ffie some fraternity vary from 
year to year. The college authorities should strive to help the 
fraternities and sororities maintain a well-regulated living standard, 
to assist them in chorqpter tra ining as fas os possible, and to promote 
indirectly, by setting the examplepdesirable modes of entertaining, 
■pending, saving, and upkeep. 


Professional societies are on a different basis from the social frater- 
nities. Membership is limited to those qualifying as a result of 
training in a specific profession.^ The leading professional societies 
for teachers include: 


• PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 
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» Alpha Sigma Alpha (educational — women) 

f Alpha Sigma Tau (education) 9 

Alp^kPhi Omega (education and social service) 

Delta Phi Upeilon (kindergarten — primary) . J 

Delta Sigma Epeflon (education) 

Kappa Delta Pi (education) 

Kappa Phi Kappa (education) 

Phi Delta Kappa (education) • 

Pi K^>pa Sigma (education) 

Pi Lambda Theta (education) 

Sigma Sigma S igma (education) ( 

Sigma Tau Gamma (education) 

Theta 8igma Upeilon (education) 

Some of these are for men only, others for women only, and others 
for both mqn and women. Thirty-three colleges and universities 
maintain a professional society for men, 27 have one for women, and 
28 have one for both. A number of institutions have from 2 to 21 
societies and dubs for teachers. Of the teachers colleges, 11 have, 
one professional' society for men, 8 have one for womeh, and 18 have 

ope for both. Few normal schools or junior colleges have these 
societies. , 
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CHAPTER IV * 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
• ATHLETICS 

When gymnastics and calisthenics came into vogue, higher institu- 
tions began to provide gymnasiums. Eater sanitation and healthful 
environment for students were stressed. Today the promotion of 
student health involves all of these items and in addition hygiene and 
medicine. The colleges are liberal in their health programs and 
^ndeavor to suit thegj programs to the needs of the students, recogni*. 
ing the relation of physical well-being to the success of the student both 
in the classroom and in later life. Too often failure in course may be 
traced to poor physical condition of students. Conversely, students 
in the wrong courses often develop conditions which lead to mental 
and emotional ailments. 

Physical examinations — All the State colleges for men, a third of the 
State women's colleges, and less than one-fourth of the coeducational 
State institutions require physical examinations upon entrance or 
shortly thereafter. 

The nonsectanan institutions make a better showing, requiring 
examinations in 10 out of 11 men’s colleges, 13 of 29 women’s colleges, 
and 25 of 38 coeducational institutions. Of the institutions under 
denominational control, 13 of 23 men's colleges, half of the women’s 
colleges, and half of the coeducational institutions make the require- 
ment. Few of the city institutions require physical examinations 
(table 13). 


Tablb 13 . — Physical examination required of all upon entrance (497 institution!) 

1931-88 


\ Type of institution 

- T 

Men's colleges 

Women's colleges 

Coeducational institution 

Number 
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Number 

requiring 

examina- 
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Men 
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1 

1 

4 

3 

• * 

7 

S 

Public * control 

e 

n 

29 
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10 

13 

17 

20 

30 

9 

4 

13 

18 

300 

38 

137 

40 

33 

73 

47 

35 

74 

Nonssctarlan control 

Denominational control 

Total 

40 

97 

07 

83 

86 

43 

173 


141 

>7 

Percent. 
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A few institutions definitely do not require physical examinations 
at any time— 3 coeducational State institutions, 1 private institution,’ 
and 24 denominational colleges. Twenty-six institutions occasionally 
require physical examinations of some of their students. * 1 

Teachers colleges require physical examinations upon elfti&ice 
or soon after of all students except iii 13 State coeducational institu- 
tions and 1 city college. Only 2 State coeducational teachers colleges 
report that they do not require physical examinations of any students. 

Upon graduation a few colleges require an examination of all 
students 4 State coeducational colleges, 8 private women’s colleges, 
8 private coeducational colleges, 4 denominational women’s colleges, 
6 denominational coeducational institutions, and 2 city institutions. 

Corrective physical education is available in some institutions— 
21 men’s colleges, 27 women's colleges, and about 100 coeducational 
institutions, but it is required in very few schools. A course in 
personal hygiene is required of all students in 12 men’s colleges 24 
women’s colleges, and in 67 coeducational institutions. 

Vaccination against smallpox is usually obligatory for all students. 
It is generally conceded that college students should be given a 
thorough physical examination upon entrance to college, and some- 
times each year thereafter. A medical, examination is designed to 
protect the individual against work for which he is physically unqual- 
ified, to discover defects and tendencies which may be corrected 
an to guard the institutional community against communicable 
disease By means of physical examinations students who are phys- 
ically disqualified are eliminated from college at once. Students 

who need to develop physically may be required to take corrective 
gymnastics. ,. 

Mediad treatment. Some sort of medical treatment is given in 
most colleges and universities of all types. In 181 cases, dispensary 
service only was offered. Two hundred and thirteen institutions 
provided limited hospitalization. Twenty-eight institutions were 

b ZSTl4 0r BUrgery and 17 f ° r dental ^^ent. Details are shown 

The number of beds in the student infirmaries varies according to 
the nze of the institution. Many schools provide 10 or 16 beds 
| and m the larger schools, the number runs considerably higher while 
i m some of the smaller schools only 2 or 3 beds are provided. * 
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, Table 14 — Medical terviee offend, 1931-39 
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Health and physical education is particularly important in the 
preparation of teachers. Human vitality is partially developmental 
and directly affects scholastic achievement. The future teacher will 
be concerned with the health of his pupils. Increased urbanization 
of the population and the development of sedentary vocations and 
modes of living put an added burden of instruction and practice in 
healthful living upon the public schools. The increase in leisure 
during recent years, and a probable further increase in the future, 
demand more, instruction and practice in worth-while spare-time 
pursuits for future citizenry. Loss of individual efficiency through 
iU health and remedial physical defects may be reduced by instruc- 
tion, tr a i ning , and treatment. Society will thus be more tiwm repaid 
for the expenditures for such services in the public schools and in 
institutions preparing teachero. The development of a happy, well- 
rounded personality is one of the acknowledged goals of modern educa- 
tion; without the development of the wiftTiTnnm physical well-being 
of pupik to the full extent of the power of the schools, the essential and 
all-inclusive aim of education will not be realized in full. 

Menial hygiene , — Work in mental hygiene for students is a com- 
paratively new service in educational institutions. Practically all 
this work dates since the ’World War. The University of Wisconsin 
was one of the first to inaugurate the service (1915). From 1920 to 
1928, inclusive, 44 college^ introduced such service; from 1929 to 
1932, 62 others added mental-hygiene treatment. According to data 
obtained in 1931—32, there were at that time 23 individuals employed 
full time as psychiatrists, peychopathologists, or psychologists, and 
39 employed part time in the institutions studied. In addition, 120 
institutions made use occasionally of local specialists not on their 
faculties (table 15); 263 have never provided this service. 
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Tabu 15. — bfmtal-kggiAnA tmvice — number of institutions providing a psychiatrist 
or psychologist to advise students, 1999 
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Lectures on hygiene have had a ]$lace in freshman courses for many 
years, and more recently mental hygiene has been included. While 
class lectures are beneficial, they are of small advantage' to the indi- 
vidual who is suffering from special peculiarities ofl^hought or habit. 

Such a student often needs the individual attention of a psychiatrist 
or one who is able to analyze, diagnose, and advise treatment. Many 
• esses which might end in disaster can be satisfactorily handled 
through mental-hygiene treatment if taken in time. These include 
se^ offenders, potential suicides, kleptomaniacs, despondents, victims 
or marked inferiority complexes, neurotics, and o there. While the 
percentage of college students needing treatment is low, the cases 
requiring attention throughout the country number into the hundreds. 

The organization and services of the psychiatric division of an 
important university health unit will serve to illustrate modem 
practices in this aspect of the general provision of student walfun in 
large institutions. / ' 

Psychiatric division of a large university health service . — In a large 
midwee tern university with about 15,000 students, the psychiatric 
division of the university health service includes a psychiatrist and 
one woman assistant. Each sees both men and women students. 

In 1931-32, this division interviewed 247 new students, and 12 stu- »* 
dents carried over from the previous year. By percentages these 
students included 41 percent graduates, 27 percent freshmen, .9 per- 
cent seniors, 6 percent sophomores, 4 percent juniors, and 13 percent 
miscellaneous; 56 percent were women and 44 percent men.» Twenty 
percent of the new students came to the clinic of their own accord; 

34 percent were referred to it by health-service physicians, 13 percent 
through health conferences, 16 percent by faculty and deans, 4 percent 
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through entrance examinations, and the remainder through relatives 
friends, clinics, and social-service workers. 

The reasons for the referring of the hew cases are significant. 
More than one reason was frequently given by the patient: 


For advice — vocation, relative, health conference 

Physical complaints — fatigue, insomnia, “nervousness”, etc 

Disturbances of emotion — depressions, elations, mania, etc. 

Disturbances of attention — lack of concentration, etc 

Conflicts — social and academic maladjustment, sex life, religion, etc 

Mental symptoms — trances, delusions, compulsive thoughts, etc 

Asocial oonduct 


Ptrerm^ 

- 25 

- 31 
. 33 

- 10 
. 11 
- 8 


The diagnosis of the total number of new cases was as follows: 


Neuroses — hysteria, anxiety, compulsion, hypochondriac, etc 
Psychoses: 

Chronic 

With recovery 

Recovery likely.. 

Potential 

Reactive depressions.. 

Mood swings (mild) . . 

Personality deviations 

Organic disorders 

- Without neurosis or marked deviation 
Migraine 



OHM * 

43 

4 

3 
1 

4 
3 

12 

7 

2 

10 

2 


Treatment of new cases was given as follows (1931-32): 

Treated intensively 

Treated leas intensively 

Given advice, reassurance, etc 

Given advice concerning relatives and friends 

Treated in university hospital 


10 

89 

89 

4 

2 


An estimation of the results of treatment of new cases was given as 
follows: 


Terminated with satisfactory results... 

Terminated with partial results... 

Under treatment 

Student to return in fajl 

Not treated at all: 

Students preferred to solve problems by themselves. ... 

Treatment not necessary (no marked deviation), given advice. 

Referred to other psychiatrists for extensive treatment, or patient leav- 
ing oollege 

Failure 


35 

16 

9 

4 

6 

21 

6 

6 


TCie foregoing outline is given to show the work in one laige insti- 
tution where such facilities are provided. It will be observed that 
less than' 2 percent of the student body were referred to the *1™™, 
but this 2 percent makes a fair-sued group in to to. 
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Athletics .— 411 the institutions provide athletic sports of one kind 
or another. Intercollegiate sports are promoted to a greater extent 
in the 4-year colleges and universities than in other types of institu- 
tions. Considering all intercollegiate sports in all types of colleges, 
15 different contests are outstanding • (table 16). Intercollegiate 
sports for women find little favor in most institutions, but tennis and 
basketball are leading sports in 73 and 72 colleges, respectively. 
Less than a score provide hockey, track-, archery, swimming, and, 
rifle teams for women students; and thepe are a few other sports. 
Among the sports for men, basketball is most favored (350 institutions 
out of 497), followed by focrtball (322), tennis (284), track (270), 
baseball (209), and gelf (11/^ Minor sports include in order of 
frequency, swimming, wrestling, boxing, rifle team, hockey, volley- 
ball, and crew. / 

Among the intramural sports (table 17) basketball and tennis 
lead in all institutions for both men and women, followed by base- 
ball, track, volleyball, football, etc., for men; and volley h all , archery, 

• hockey, swimming, and baseball for the women. As in the case of 
intercollegiate athletics, there is a growing tendency to place the 
general control of intramural sports in the physical education and 
health department. Intramural Bports are receiving increased favor 
among the teacher-preparation institutions. They are worthy of 
much more emphasis as compared to the more highly competitive 
intercollegiate sports in which relatively few participate. 


Tabls 16 . — Intercollegiate sport* — Humbert of institutions providing, 193B 
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Txblb 17. Intramural rporte — number af inttiiuiione hawing definite program*, 19St 
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Athletic equipment, instructional staff, and receipts .—' Tennis court* 
and gymnasiums are the most characteristic items of college athletic 
equipment, and are provided by 87 percent of the institutions. In 
table 18 the percentages of institutions by types are detailed in order 
of frequency with which they provided equipment. Of the 497 insti- 
tutions reporting, three-fourths provided baseball fields, and one-fifth 
had extra fields. Two- thirds had football fields; one-half had laid out 
cinder tracks; two-fifths had grandstands and sw imming pools. 
The differentiation between “grandstand" and “stadium" was left 
to the institution reporting. One-fifth bad hockey rinks or fields, 
field houses, and golf courses. One-tenth had armories. These fra<v 
tions should not be used for direct comparisons because not all the 
colleges would be expected to have some of the forms of equipment 
listed. For example, only those with military units would have 
armories, and the colleges in the Southern States would not need 
field houses. 

The teachers colleges compare favorably with the colleges and uni- 
versities in provision of athletic equipment. The percentages having 
the important items are much the same, but the normal schools and 
junior colleges do not make as good showing on most of the items. 
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Tabli 18 . — Athletic equi pmen t — number* and percentage* of inetitvtionM proeiding, 

1932 
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Athletics and physical education when first introduced into the col- 
leges did not have the sanction of the faculty members, as they were 
considered to be inconsistent with the prevalent aims of higher educa- 
tion. Sometimes football was forbidden, under penalty of expulsion. 
When such games were later approved, they were not considered as a 
part of college activities, and were controlled t>y the students. After 
these students graduated, they still maintained interest in the college 
sports and as alumni helped the students to organize and direct ath- 
letics. This assistance developed into alumni control in some cases 
and representation of alumni on the athletic boards of control in other 
instances. Intercollegiate contests have increased annually in popu- 
larity, and the universities have little difficulty in charging large, 
prices for seats for football games. In many universities, the money 
transactions have been on a scale of big business. Contests often are 
advertised and given more publicity than is warranted by the main 
purpose of the college. But the evils that attend are the usual ones 
that^ accompany any large and successful enterprise. Overemphasis 
is a problem with which the colleges have long been struggling. 

A study of 150 colleges and universities showB that 45 percent of 
the coaches in the Blast were faculty members; in the Middle West, 
01 percent; in the South, 50 percent; and in the West, 70 percent. 1 

In the institutions considered in this study, membership of the ath- 
letic boards of control numbers about 10 or 12, usually consisting of 
faculty members and students representing more than half of the 

1 Pritchard, Own* H. Offanl ration and Administration of Physical Education and Intaroollsflais; 
AthUtka la tha CaOapa and Univanltiaa of tha Uni tad 8t*t». Master's thesis. Graduate School, 
Doifandty of Oklahoma, Norman. Kaprlnt in Athlalio Journal, pp. 6-7. 
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mem here and further representation by alumni, trustees, and others ' 
1 able 19 details this information -for the different types of colleges. 

Lirpe athletic receipts have often been pointed to by the critics as 
proof of the evils of commercialism in athletics. It is true that large 
amounts are taken in pate receipts, especially at football games, and 
lack of supervision in the past has led to certain evils. At prreent 
however, most institutions handle the athletic receipts. How the 
profits are spent is another matter for consideration -whether they 
are used to develop the department of physical education or to develop 
teams. Athletics for all the student body should be the aim 
The amount of athletic receipts is not readily obtained through a 
questionnaire. In this study, 66 institutions did not report gate 
receipts and are therefore not included in table 20. However an 
idea of the relative amounts of receipts by types of institution is 
gamed by a study of the figures. Among the coeducational institu- 
tions, teachers college gate receipts were small, averaging $3 680 of 
which $2,297 was from football. In the publicly supported rollers 
and universities, the average was $102,065, with $78,698 from football • 
the largest amount reported from football was $553,581. The non- 
sec tanan institutions reported nearly as much. The denominational 
alleges averaged $20,067, although the largest amount reported for 
j^tcKitOftll was nearly half a, million dollars. 

_Jaaia \9-AMstic boards of numb* of oumUr. rspresonHnf 

Afferent group*, 193$ 9 
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Table 20 — AtkUic rectipU, 1930-31 



In the men’s colleges, the largest amounts were reported by the 
nonsectarian institutions, averaging $121,741; the largest amount 
reported for football was $600,426. 

The values of athletics in the preparation of teachers are confined 
largely to, the vocational training given public-school athletic coaches 
and to the improvements)! the physical health of the limited number 
of students who participate. The institutions themselves receive 
certain material and financial advantages, although^ there is little 
evidence that enrollments will be largely increased in desirable 
directions because the institution conducts a highly developed ath- 
letic program. 
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CHAPTER V 

EXTRACURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

Anembly and chajxl — Four out of five college®. (81 percent) had 
•ase-mbly weekly or oftener (table 21 ). More than half of the colleges 
(54 percent) had compulsory chape) from one to air times a week. 
Thia is more characteristic of the denominational institutions than 
other types; 78 percent of the denominational colleges, 49 percent of 
the nousectarian, and 34 percent of the public institutions required 
students to attend chapel services. Compulsory chapel was required 
to « greater extent in the men’s colleges (62 percent) and women’s 
colleges (66 percent) than in the coeducational institutions (51 per- 
cent). The requirement was more common in colleges and universities 
(59 percent) and junior colleges (52 percent) than in the teachers 
colleges (47 percent) and normal schools (37 percent). Details of 
these requirements are rhown in table 21, columns 4 and 5. 

Assembly and chapel in many colleges are the same thing. One 
generally thinks of college assembly as being a meeting of the student 
body which may be opened with prayer and reading of the Scriptures, 
but is mainly devoted to announcements, discussions, special lectures, 
or student-activity programs, and not necessarily to religious activities. 
Chapel, on the other hand, is more in the nature of a brief devotional 
meeting with songs, Scripture, prayer, etc. As the private colleges 
have increased in size, college chapels have become inadequate to 
seat the entire student body at one time, and the compulsory require- 
ments have been dropped. Attendance, as might be expected, has 
dropped, but often there are enough students interested to render 
practicable the retention of chapel as a daily affair. Many institutions 
provide a person in charge of religious activities, even in the public 
institutions; he may be a student pastor, professor of religious edu- 
cation, chaplain, or Christian association secretary. 
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Tablb 21.— Socitd-nlifiout actinfv**, l&St 
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The public ml nonaeotarian institutions in the more liberal in 
thdir attitudes toward religious beliefs, allowing the student to select 
for himaelf thofin principles which fit beat into his t hink i n g. The 
State ooQeges and universities have been criticised because of this 
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^ t^berak attitude ; but considering th^ ertent to which these institu- 
tions provide religious exercises, foster religious associations, and 
cultivate high ethical standards, character improvement, and other 
outcomes of religious training, such criticism is hardly deserved. 

In 1931, assembly practices in 30 representative teachers colleges 
were studied by Kuhn who found that attendance at assembly was 
required in about two-thirds of the institutions reporting. Twelve 
of the 30 institutions conducted assembly 1 day each week, 12 from, 
2 to 4 days each week or irregularly, and 6 daily. In 23 institutions, 
the students and faculty planned assembly, in 4 the faculty only, and 
in 1 the students only. While administrative announcements were 
made in five-sixths of the institutions, many of these announce- 
ments were restricted to emergency items or announcements of 
interest to all the students. In six, no announcements were made. 
The usual length of the assembly period was from 45 to 50 minutes, 
with the range from 15 minutes to 1 hour. The programs included 
the following features in the number of institutions given: 

Outside speakers or other talent 27 

Student dramatic* or other entertainment 2 04 

Faculty talks ^ 

Student and faeulty announcements 23 

• Group singing i 13 

Departmental demonstrations* 

Religious service * 1 U 

8chool orchestra or band (a regular feature) g 

P atriotie service (occasional) j 

Flag gaiute every assembly _ 2 

Sixteen liberal arts colleges were also included in the Kuhn’s study. 
She found that practices in college “chapel”, the term used most 
frequently in liberal arts institutions, differed chiefly in these respects: 
The teachers college had a longer program, probably twice a week; 
the libera] arts college had a short daily chapel service. The teachers 
college was inclined to look upon the assembly as an educational 
Activity, and an a dm i nis trative device for unifying the student body; 

|Phe liberal arts college retained the religious service stressing solemnity 
and dignity. 1 ^ 

Teachers colleges and normal schools increasingly utilize the assem- 
bly period as an opportunity to cany forward the primaiy purpose 
and general educational ^ims of the institution. Prospective teach- 
ers need practice in orga n i zing and conducting classroom or school 
assembly meetings, and the teacher-preparation institutions there- 
fore often stress student-directed assembly programs based- upon or 
pert aining to the classroom and related work of the institution. Such 
programs rare ly fail to be of personal interest to the student body as 

1 Kahn, E06 O., ch. Thi Ammhfy In the THefam Collect. Tranton, NJ 
t891. pp. 8-11 (Trenton 0 tallies fa Edoodoa, no. 1 , imi } 
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a whole, and at the same time a considerable number of prospective 
teachers in the course of a year receive the advantages of direct 
participation in and responsibility for the assembly exercises. 

Church attendance . — Nearly half of the denominational institutions 
(46 percent) required their students to attend church on Sunday (table 
21). They feel that: 

Colleges have always included a strong emphasis on worship in the activities of 
student life. Such inspirational gatherings tend to develop in the group a reli- 
gious atmosphere which in the minds of many educators, is one of the most potent 
factors in shaping the character of young people. The precise effect of this at- 
mosphere and worship on the attitudes of individual students cannot be uieeir- 
ured. No doubt it varies from time to time and from student to student. There 
is ample evidence, however, at the eolleges visited in this survey, that worship 
has an important place in the lives of college students and that group 
of an inspirational character is strongly emphasised in the program and activities 
of the college. It has not been crowded out of the chapel service by mm. meetings 
or almost crowded out of the life of the school by secular activities as is the case 
in some institutions elsewhere. 8inee the religious life of the student should be 
linked up with the church after he leaves the college, it is desirable also that the 
program of worship in oollege be related as nearly as practicable to that of the 
local church.* > 


Twenty-three percent of thd private nonsectarian institutions re- 
quired their students to attend church on Sunday, but only 6 percent 
of the public institutions made such requirements. The junior col- 
leges with younger students led in church requirements (48 percent), 
followed by colleges and universities (27 percent), normal schools (10 
percent), and teachers colleges (7 percent). 

Miscellaneous 'activities . — The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion seems to be better established in the colleges than the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Of the tptal number of institutions 
reporting (494), 69 percent maintained Y.W.C.A.’s, ancl 47 percent 
Y.M.CJL’s (table 21, columns 7. and 8). More than halffof the 
women’s colleges (54 percent) maintain a Y.W.C.A., and less than 
half of the men’s colleges maintain a Y.M.C.A.; in the coeducational 
institutions 63 percent have Y.W.C.A.'s and 54 percent have 
Y.M.CjL's. The institutions under public control lead in number 
of Buch units, with the denominational institutions second, and the 
nonsectarian institutions third. The teachers colleges lead in the 
number of units, followed successively by the colleges and universities, 
junior colleges, and normal schools. 

JFloors for dan ci ng are maintained in 3 out of 5 institutions. They 
are found partactdaiiy in the woinen’s colleges (84 percent), teachers 
colleges (81 percent), and normal schools (83* percent). The lowest 
percentages of institutions providing floors for dancing are repre- 
sented by denominational institutions (36 percent), junior colleges 
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(37 percent), and men's colleges (38 percent). Dancing is banned 
in many institutions. 

A stage for dramatics is maintained in most institutions (9 out of 
10), but the men’s colleges are particularly lacking in this feature; 
27 percent make no provision for dramatics. The private non- 
sectarian institutions (83 percent) fall below the publicly supported 
colleges (90 percent), and the denominational institutions (90 percent). 
Some colleges ma i n ta in a school of dramatic art in which students are 
given vocal training, physical training, stage training, dramatic litera- 
ture, rehearsals, and performance under direction. 

Rooms for games were provided in many institutions (72 percent), 
particularly in women’s colleges (84 percent), and ki the private non^ 
sectarian institutions (82 percent); only 62 percent of the junior 
colleges provided this feature. 

Parlors for “dates”, that is^odal rooms officially where 

students may receive guests of the opposite sex were provided in 3 
out of 4 colleges. They were provided chiefly in the women’s colleges; 
practically all the women’s colleges have such reception rooms. 
Forty-six percent of the men’s colleges and only three-fourths of the 
coeducational institutions made any provision for impromptu enter- 
taining. Denominational institutions made more provisions of th« 
type than other colleges. Normal schools and junior colleges which 
enroll younger students made the least provision for social **11« 


EXTRACURRI CULUM ACTIVITIES 


The relative frequencies of extracurriculum activities in 281 junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities, and 138 teacher* colleges and 
normal schools m a kin g returns to the Survey inquiry on curriculum, 
extracurriculum, and related topics are indicated in table 22. Dra- 
matic, college paper, religious organizations, debate, glee dub, and 
annual were reported by 80 percent or more of the colleges univer- 

sities cooperating in this study. All the 26 activities listed, except hon- 
orary societies, literary societies, fraternities, sororities, and 

intercollegiate athletics for women were reported by 80 percent or 
more of the teachers colleges and nnn n>l schools. 

The extent to which students participate in extracurriculum activi- 
ties in 209 colleges, universities, and junior colleges is indicated in 
table 23. The rank order is based on estimates made as to the number 
of students participating in proportion to the number vM should 
participate. Small differences in rank may be disregarded. The data 
from which the table was derived indicate that a large proportion of 
students never reoeive the benefit of many desirable activities that are 
available to them. There is a definite tendency for a large number of 
extracurriculum activities to be carried on by a relatively «m,Il group 
of students. The colleges can do much to bring about wider student 
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interest in the rich opportunities afforded them in extnumniculum 
activities. Prospective teachers are especially iA need of direct contact 
with and participation in these activities. \ 

Tails 22 . — Moot 


prvtuumt maJt /or extrocnrriculnm activities bm 
ptmor eolUftt, on 4 tiackart collect, 1931-Si 
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54 
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participating to tkoee wKo ekonld participate, 1B31-3B 

Maw 

rrfftfti 

Type of activity; «•*>«*» 

Gotenl amoriation (student g ov ernment) 

Clam organisation ”””””” 2 

Dances, parties . 

Intramural athletics: 

Men - 4 

Women 

Fraternities # 

BeUgiona organisations 7 

Sororities . 

8ubjept-matter clubs # 

Soeial and miscellaneous club* jq 

Intercollegiate athletics (men) 1111””””!”"’’' 11 

literary societies 12 
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T ““ 

Type of activity— Con tin ued 

Annual 

Glee clubs 

Ranktmn 

£XSl. 

Paper. 

Honorary societies. 
Banda. . 


Magazine 

Dramatics 


Orchestra 

Intercollegiate athletics (women) 
Debate 



, 138 teachere / coU ^ e8 “ d “onnal schoql s (data not shown) tW 

fourths or more of the students who^OSd, actuaUj do participate 
most frequently in (1) general associations, (2) class org^Lati^ 
L s intramural athletics, and (4) women's intramural athletics’ 
SUident participation is least in debate, magazine work, honorary 
societies, orchestras, and dramatics. ^ 

ooP'nS! 6 of J controI of e»tracurriculum activities as indicated by 
225 collets and universities, and 138 teachers colleges and noraud 
schools replying to Inquiry No. 12 are shown in table 24 Three 
types of control are mentioned: (1) Student control only: (2) facultv 

"? fj 0iDt (8tUd6nt and con trolf As between 

jomt control and student control, the former predominates decidedly 

except in the case of class organizations which are controlled by stu- 
dents and m general student associations, student councils, and literary 
societies where management is about equally divided between students 
oidy and ,omt control. No great differences exist between teachere 
colleges and other colleges. As between faculty control and joint coo- 
™ P^dommates in most instances. As between faculty 

control and student control, management is about equally divided, 
bulr student control is marked in athletics, assemblies, debates, dra- 
matire, and musical organizations. Joint control by students and 

faculty is the typical situation in the management of extracurriculum 
activities. 

U8efU i nee8 . of extrac umculum activities to teachere as 
*8 shown in table 25. Differences in ranking 
•s between teachers colleges and normal schools, an other institu- 
tions, are shown in col umn. 5 and 9 

f 081 fr6 ? uent, y danced by the teachers colleges and 

to P6tumfl t* 01 * No. 12, are as fol- 

lows. Mens intramural athletics, women's intramural athletics, 
assemblies, glee clubs, bands, orchestras, and choruses. Those most 
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commonly financed through fees are intercollegiate athletics both 
men and. women, debate, annuals, magazines, papers, general student 
associations, and student oounsils. Dues are charged most fre- 
quently for societies, religious organizations, class organizations, and 
clubs. Various- combinations of finance agencies are most common 
in dances, parties, and dramatics. It appears that those activities 
involving the most students tend to be financed either by the college 
or through fees and those which involve relatively small numbers are 
financed to a greater extent through dues. 

Of the 25 activities discussed in this section, awards such as sweat- 
ers, letters, and the like, are made in 138 teachers colleges and normal 
schools in 16 different activities. The five most important are named 
as follows in order of frequency: Men’s intercollegiate athletics/ 
women’s intramural athletics, women’s intercollegiate athletics, 
debate, and men’s intramural athletics. In 221 colleges and junior 
colleges, awards are made for the more important activities, which 
include in order of frequency: Intercollegiate athletics for men and 
for women; intramural athletics for men and for wo man , debate, 
hand, glee club, maga z i n e, paper, and dramatics. 

Tabu M *."T °f ctm * ro * of extracurriculum aduntiu4n unit •ersiliss. col lege* 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal uhools, 1931-3S 

7 " 


Typs of activity 


) — 


IntarooDcftet* Athletics (i_ 
Intramural athktlci (men).. „ 
lofarooUeclAU Athletics (women) 
Intramural Athletics (women).... 


genesA. perttee.. 

Debate 
Dikmatks 

Fraternities.. 

Sororities.... 

Honorary societies 

Literary societies. 

Otoe dubs... 

Bends 

Orchestras 

Chorus. 

Belifioos orpmkeUoiB 

Annual. mmmm , 

Mintini. * 

; 

anodation 

Student omukril 

Cits crganixation. .1 

Sodal or miaoaHanaooa clubs. 


Paroant of all Institution* employing different typos of control 


225 tmlrersitlaa, colleges, and 
junior ooilegee 


188 tsachert colleges ax 
normal schools * 


Student 
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only 


1 

10 

2 

8 
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4 

6 

88 

a 

21 

48 
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23 
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40 

40 
87 
18 

41 
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only 


48 

25 

40 

\a 

T 

34^ 

22 

8 

5 

11 

5 

S3 

34 

38 

40 

8 

2 


Joint 

control 


A1 

84 

A8 

70 
47 

72 
52 

73 
AO 
52 
58 
40 
A5 
5A 
61 
A4 
65 

71 

70 

71 
40 
50 
82 
70 
58 
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only 


4 

1 

7 
0 
A 

24 
28 

8 
27 

4 

4 

2 

2 

26 

21 

17 

17 

87 

87 

A8 

14 

25 


Faculty 
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48 

80 

40 

26 

38 

6 

34 

22 
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0 
14 
84 
A3 
47 
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4 

80 
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71 
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48 

61 

88 
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84 
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Tablb 26.— U*efulne** to teacher* of extracurriculum actieitie* a* judged by official* 
* in univer*itie*, college*, junior college *, teacher* college*, and normal echool*, 


. 1931-3* 


Type o < ictivit y 


JUUfkxu offunl rations. 
Intramural athletics. 

Men 

Women 

Aaeembliee. 

Dcaxnatica. 

Paper 

Debate 

Student council 

€ boros 

Glee dube * 

Mefaxine 
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Orchestra 

Honorary societies... 

Literary eodeties.. .! 

Subject-matter du bo 

General aaaodaUon 

Dances, parties 

An mitl 

InterooUefiate athletics (men).." 

Sororities 

Fraternities 

Social and mtobaUaneoos clubs. __ 

Claes organisation. 

Interoallefiate athletics (women). 
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10 
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1L8 
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10 
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IS 
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STUDENT MANAGEMENT 

Honor system . — The honor system as defined in this study consists 
of & code of ethics dependent upon individual honesty in college work. 
The honor system is not to be confused with “honors courses.” A 
number of institutions publish an honor code covering honesty in 
college work such as shown in the examples below: 

A western uni veritty. — * • • an undertaking of the students, individually 
and oolleotively that they will not give or receive aid in examinations; that they 
will not give or reoeive unpermitted aid in dies work, in the preparation of reports, 
or in any other work that is to be used by the instructor as a basis of grading; 
that they will not violate the rules of the library by taking without permission 
from the library, or by injuring any book, pamphlet, or other document belong* 
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trig to ft* collection; and that they wjj^do their ahare and take an active part, in 
seeing to it that others as well as thel^elves obey the spirit and the letter of the 
honor .code. The university on its part manifests its confidence in the honor of 
its students by refraining from prootoring examinations or otherwise taking speo- 
cial steps to prevent the forms of dishonesty mentioned above. Infractions of 
the honor system shall be dealt with by the appropriate council of student control. 

An eastern uni»ernly . — All written examinations, tests, and written recitations 
are conducted under the honor system. A student is not watched during an 
e x a min ation by an offioer of the university, but is requimd to write on his paper a 
pledge — “I pledge my honor as a gentleman that, doing this examination, I 
have neither given nor reoeived- assistance” — that he has not been guilty of anv 
dishonesty or irregularity in connection with the examination. The administra- 
tion of the honor system is in the hands of a student oommlttee, by whose rules 
it is the reoognised duty of every student to report to the committee any evidenoe 
of dishonesty in examin ation that may come under his observation. If after 
investigation of suoh evidenoe the oommittee finds f student guilty of dishonesty, 
it reports his ease to the facility with a recommendation that he be finally dis- 
missed from the university. 

It is in the sense of the foregoing statements that the honor system 
is discussed in this study. Catalogs of institutions using the honor 
system usually indicate that fact and often give interesting details 
concerning the phases of student life covered by the system, its date 
of establishment, and how it is administered. 

One out of five institutions maintained an honor system (table 26). 
According to types of institutions, the honor system was maintained 
as follows: Men’s colleges; 14 percent; women's colleges, 80 percent; 
coeducational institutions, 13 percent; publicly controlled institu- 
tions, 12 percent; private nonsectarian institutions, 38 percent; 
denominational institutions, 26 percent; teachers colleges, 0 percent; 
colleges and universities, 27 percent; normal schools, 14 percent; and 
junior colleges, 10 percent. . 

Ninety-one colleges reported the dates when the honor system was 
established. Only 11 were established before 1600; 26 from 1600 to 
1615; 15 from 1015 to 1620; and the remainder (36) from 1020 to 
1632. Nineteen have discontinued the honor system since 1622: 

6 denominational, 3 nonsectarian, and 7 public institutions. ' 

Cheating, discussed later, ranks first in frequency among the usual ‘ 
college offenses; and although it was reported as no problem in the 
majority of colleges, nevertheless 65. oolleges reported it a serious 
problem, and 17 an increasing one. Proctored examinations and 
other means to prevent students from, cheating are common. Three- 
fourths of the institutions have never tried the honor system. 
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Tabu 20. — Honor tytUm: Frequency in 497 instil utume, 1 1991-39 
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83 
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IS 
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86 
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88 
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89 
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27 

7 

66 

B0 
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0 

ai 

74 

19 

0 

,81 

•100 

21 

A 
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1 Defined as a system dependent on Individual honesty In oollege wort. 
1 497 institutions. * 


Five percent of the institutions have tried the honor system and 
abandoned it. With few exceptions these are the coeducational 
colleges and universities, and the reasons advanced for dropping the 
system include: Failure to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
established; students would, not report on fellow students; prema- 
turely attempted; students thought it a failure; there was “no honor”; 
failure of administration by the students; students did not take 
interest; and students were unwilling to exercise supervision over 
their fellowB. In some institutions, the honor system was tried as a 
general policy and failed, but is still in use in some departments or 
by some professors. None of the women’s colleges that have tried 
the honor system have discontinued it. 

The main reason for failure of the honor system seems to be unwill- 
ingness on .the part of students to report infractions of their fellows.' 
In some cases, too, the new freedom is exploited by the students who 
are accustomed to being watched during examinatiohs. Before a 
college establishes an honor system, students must be prepared for 
it. Students must be made to appreciate its purpose in the develop* 
ment of character, initiative, and personality. 

When the honor system is a tradition in a college, it Is generally 
successful, but in those instances where it has been established in re- 
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cent yean without the whole confidence of both students and faculty, 
its values appear to be doubtful. In administering the honor system 
students seldom act by themselves without the aid of the faculty. 
Opinions differ , as to the effectiveness of honor systems. Much 


. institution, homogeneity of the student body, local student leader- 
ship, nature and kind of institutional supervision and administration, 
and other factors. While attractive as an ideal in teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions, practically a liberal admixture of administrative 
vigor* highly developed traditions, common sense, and human insight 
is neqpssaiy if the honor System is not to result in evils that outweigh 
the gains. It is suggested that institutions adopting the system con- 
sider it ss one aspect of an active, lpng-time, and continuous program 
in character education, and that the administration of such a system 
through the successive college generations be given the active, 
intelligent, and unceasing attention that thrf regularly organised 
educational %ndeavors of the institution receive. 

Discipline . — There is a marked difference' among the Colleges and 
universities in the methods of dealing with cases of discipline. Of 36 
Women's colleges reporting, 18 indicated that the students themselves 
participate in settling, cases. The student agencies, with a faculty 
member or /acuity committee, include such organisations as the 
following: Student government association; . college government 
association; executive, board of students association; judicial board 
and honor court; chief justice and court; student council; women's 
self-government association; and others. Of the 34 men's colleges 
reporting, only 2 indicated that students have anything to do with 
settling disciplinary cases; 20 indicated that the dean of the college 
or dean of men is the responsible official, togetberoith a committee of 
the faulty, or the president. The coeducational institutions reported 
various methods. The faculty oommittee is most general. Often 
different committees are selected, depending upon whether the 
offender is a man or a woman. Sometimes the dean oi men ha n dl e s 
-11 esses pertaining to men and the dean of women all of those pertain- 
ing to women. Of the 108 coeducational institutions reporting, only 
23 reported participation of ftudents in dealing with discipline oases. 
The individuals or agencies most commonly reported were: > 



Dean of men" 
Dean of women 


Commandant of cadets 
Dean of resident students 



. Prefect of discipline 
President 

Discipline oommittee 
Facility 


Student government association 
Judicial board and honor court 
Group of five social advisers 


Committee on student welfare 


Dean of college or aniverrity 
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Practices that are banned. — Thirty -seven institutions ban auto- 
mobiles for men (table 27) and 65 for women, while some other institu- 
tions go to some trouble and expense to provide^parking space for 
student automobiles. The automobile does present haxards in a 
college oo mm uiuty. Many machines are old and in such poor 
mechanical condition that they are unsafe.- Speeding, trick driving, 
roadside parking, the passenger problem, accidents, danger to human 
life, and other undesirable features of automobile operation are reasons 
for banning the automobile from the oo liege campus. On the other 
hand, when it ii banned, the duties of the dean of students are 
increased by the necessary policing to enforce the regulations and to 
prevent students from driving cars without permission. 

For many students, the automobile is an economical and convenient 
mode of transportation. Whether restrictions are necessary or not 
is largely a problem for the individual college to decide. The majority 
of colleges do notprohibit students from owning and operating auto- 
mobiles, but insist that they observe ous tomary laws and oertaia 
regulations. The thoughtful college administration expects parents 
to see that the privilege of using a car is not abused. Permission to 
own and operate a car is obtained from the students’ parents, who 
are thereby made liable for the oar oonduct of the students. 

Taslb 27. — FIs u banned: Humbert of in tUt u ty nu, 19$t 
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Dancing k banned in 83 institutions admitting men, end M insti- 
tutions admitting women. In the majority of cases these an denomi- 
national colleges, although a few public institutions likewise baa 
dancing. This, too, is a problem for the individual college to settle. 

If this mode of entertainment oonftyote with the of the college, 
other approved exercises should by all means be substituted. 

Card flaying is banned in 70 institutions admitting men and in 80 
admitting women. Hum institutions are mainly d enomina tional 
colleges. The argument tbit playing cards leads to an undue waste 
of time has probably more subetanoe thin the fear of gambling, since 
there are plenty of opportunities otherwise for students so inclined 
to gamble. If college faculties would assist students to budget their 
time, there would be plenty of opportunity for indoor games without 
undue losses in scholarship. 

Smoking by men is banned in the educational buildings of 3 out of S 
colleges, and in the dormitories of 1 out of 6 oolleges. Smoking by 
women students is banned in educational buildings in about 1 out of 
6 colleges, and in the dormitories by 3 out of 6 institutions that admit 
women. In buildings with classrooms, the regulation against smok- 
ing is often either a protection against fire or else s means of keeping 
the buildings clean and free from the litter that attends smoking. 

In the dormitories the restriction against smoking is generally to 
prevent fire, although in a few colleges, particularly in the denomina- 
tional oolleges, the administration or the faculties feel an obligation 
to prevent the smoking habit among the students and prospective 
teachers. On the other hand, many of the well-known women's 
colleges permit girls to smoke and provide smoking rooms for them. 
The smoking rooms are often provided as a measure of protection • 
against burned furniture and broken rules. Seventeen public institu- 
tions, 23 private, and 8 denominational oolleges permit women 
students to smoke; a number of others either make no rules or are 
lax in the enforcement of the rules that exist. 

When the sentiment of the students locally favors smoking by 
women and the faculty does not disapprove, it appears better from 
the administrative viewpoint, at least, for the institution to proteot 
its buildings and furniture by providing ash trays rather thin make 
any formal proclamation that it permits or does not permit women 
to smoke. Where there are fire hazards, as is frequently the case, a 
definite rale against smoking should be enforced, rigidly among all 
students. 

Stealing is reported to be relatively no problem (table 28) in most 
. institutiona, hut in 1 out of 6 it is a serious problem, and an increasing 
one in 46 institutions. Stealing is, of oourse, a serious offense. The 
culprit, in some cases, may require the services of a psychiatrist; in 
. other cas e s the dean of students may be able tq adjust matters for the 
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unfortunate itudenti who through straitened aw ann^^ m f^ i gf 
perutioo have appropriated property which in a normal moment they 
would not hare touched. Other individuals who are definitely 
in character must leave the institution. Often a thief ie found to be 
>not a student but an outsider who has broken in. In any case* the 
administration should not put temptation in the way of individuals 
by leaving valuables and rooms unprotected by locks, watchmen, 
and other safeguards. It b valuable training for later life to instruct 
students to leave valuables in, safekeeping at home, and to care 
of money, clothing, books, and other property that they carry with 
them. 

Willfvl nogUd of dsbti is a serious problem in 1 out of 5 institutions. 
The problem b an increasing one in 61 institutions. In some cases, 
graduation or certification to teach b withheld until all bills are paid.’ 
Some oollegee do not attempt to take any responsibility in connection 
with student bilb outside the campus. The dean of students should be 
•hie to- assist to some bxtent by seeing that students are instructed in 
rimpie matters of personal finhnoe, budget making, and even in mtking 
out checks. 

Oihor of root. — Drinking b reported a serious problem in about 1 
out of 8 oollegee and an increasing problem in 17 institutions, ^ithough 
the majority of them find it practically no problem. Sex relations are 
a problem in about 1 out of 15 oollegee and an increasing problem in 
M institutions. Gambling b a serious offense in about 1 out of 28 
institutions and an increasing problem in 18 institutions. These 
offenses should be handled quietly by the discipline and health com- 
mittee without undue publicity. ^ x 

On the whole, reports by institutional officers concerning the 
prevalence or increase of student offenses do not indicate any condi- 
tions counter ti> the belief that oollege students are a select and whole- 
some group, not only intellectually, but also in social ooafqpnance, 
adaptability, and the finer traits of character. 
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• StwUnt disciplinary problem*.— Out of 34 men's colleges reporting, 
21 stated that they have no serious disciplinary problems, although in 
4 of these institutions, -drinking, sex* relations, and misuse of auto- 
mobilei are inertasing. Drinking was mentioned 6 times as a serious 
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problem, but in general is decreasing. Cheating was mentioned by 0 
institutions. Stealing was mentioned by 4 institutions, and it was 
reported to be increasing. Willful neglect of debts was mentioned 
four times and was reported to be increasing. Sex relations were 
mentioned twice and gambling once as serious problems. These 
offenses were reported by 1 1 men's colleges, of which 6 are denomina- 
tional, 3 nonsectarian, and 2 State institutions. 

Out of 43 women’s colleges, 34 indicated that they have no serious 
problems with the women students. Thoed^ having problems reported 
that the most prevalent problem is stealing. Several others indicated 
that although this is not a particularly difficult problem, nevertheless* 
stealing is increasing, possibly due to the economic depression. 
Cheating was mentioned by 3 as a serious problem. Drinking among 
the women was reported as prevalent by 3 colleges; 1 college added 
the comment, "for the first time in the history of the college." Mis- 
use of automobiles was mentioned by 3 institutions. Willful neglect 
of debts was mentioned once as a serious problem and twice as ad 
increasing one. One institution stated: "College bills must be paid 
before final examinations are taken and the college assumes no respon- 
sibility for bills in town shops.” Sex relations were menti on ^ by 1 
institution as a serious problem, and by some other institutions as an 
occasional problem, with no apparent increase or decrease. Gambling 
was not reported a problem by any of the women's colleges. 

Milch of the type of coercive discipline characteristic of the past 
century has disappeared in the modem teacher-preparation institu- 
tions. The tendency appears to be toward the development of faculty- 
student cooperative relationships. The prospective teacher is thus 
given responsibility under friendly guidance and develops the power 
of meeting new situations' that will be needed when he undertakes to 
guide his own students or community. 



CHAPTER VI 


ORIENTATION, GUIDANCE AND ADJUSTMENT 

SERVICES 

ORIENTATION OF BEGINNING STUDENTS; FRESHMAN WEEK 

Increasing enrollments of students from all ranks and walks of 
life 1 , undue emotional disturbances of students in their first break from 
home life, increasing complexity and diversity of college offerings 
and extracurriculum activities, growing diversity of high-echool - 
offerings that are constructed independently and with, little reference 
to college courses, confusion in educational objectives, and high rate 
of student mortality are commonly recognized conditions that have 
led to demands for greater assistance to freshmen in finding their 
bearings in college. Orientation courses and general orientation with 
respect to the fields of knowledge and to poet-college life are discussed 
in the Survey volume on curqpula, and elsewhere in the Survey report: 
^Orientation of freshmen, beet typified in' 1 the activities of freshman 
week, will be given brief consideration here. Knode defines freshman 
week as 

* ^ 

* * * an y Introductory period of from 1 to 7 days preceding the regular work- 
of the term god devoted to the problem of- adjusting the student to his college 
work, life, and environment. The general orientation course attacks the same 
problems, but extends the time over a longer period, with a possible variation, 
from 2 weeks to the ftill oollege year; while the survey course is restricted to that 
making actual stirvey of the fields of knowledge. 1 

Freshman week, offered under perhaps two dozen different names, 
has received widespread attention only during the past decade. 
I£node found in 1028 thdt 32 percent of 417 colleges and universities 
used fr eshm a n week alone, and 40.3 percent alone or in combination 
with survey or with orientation courses; 80.1 percent used some form 
pf orientation method. The percent of 114 junior colleges that were 
i^jtag freshman week was 20.7. The dean of the college or dean of 
freshmen most oommonly wss in charge, although many different 
officers and teachers participated as well as the student government 
* org aniz a tion s. Attenda n ce of students was usually compulsory. 
Sectioning of students was usually on the basis of major ouiriculum 
interests, and groups ranged in size from 11 to 20 students. Four 
or five days typically were devoted to » great variety of activities, 

•XMdgJtvO. OrWotloc ttw Stodoot to CoU4f*. N«w York, N.T„ bcraui of pabifcatfcn, 
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including tallra and addresses on pertinent topics, tours of the campus 
and taddingB, testing, and social and recreational activities. 

1b I-node’s returns five possible objectives of freshman week 
received highest ranks among markings by 168 college officers, in 
the following order: 


^ t unlHu ue the student with regulations, methods, and campUs. 

2. To give information and advice relative to oollege life and problems in general 
8. To complete the routine of registration. 

4* To m a k e freshmen feel welcome. 

6. To establish a basis of oontact with students upon which personnel and 
guidance procedure may be built. 


Expertk 

important 


in college personnel work found freshman week most 
for the following purposes: 


1. Imparting knowledge of oollege history, traditions, customs, etc. 

2. Imparting knqwledge of oollege rules and regulations. 

8. For explanation of registration. I 

4/ Giving an introduction to the campus. 

5. Extending weloome and making provision for acquaintance. 

6. Giving information as to student conduct and responsibilities. . 

7. Providing information regarding student activities and organisation/* 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE 


About four-fifths of the institutions reported that they have a 
definite program of guidance in operation. Of the 84 State teachers 
colleges, only If) did not report a definite program of guidance; of 60 
coeducational State colleges and universities, 14 reported no program. 
Generally in the private nonsectarian institutions guidance is offered 
in some manner to students. In the denominational institutions there 
is less counseling done. * 4 

In the teachers colleges, guidance is generally directed by the datm. 
(36 percent of the cases), often by heads of department* (24 percent) 
and sometimes by personnel directors (12 percent). In the colleges 
and universities it is most often directed by department head* (32 
percent) or deans (27 percent), or directors of personnel (16 percent); 
sometimes by teachers (10 percent), or advisory councils (8 percent). 
The advisory council is more characteristic of the private de- 
nominational institutions than of State or public schools. In the 
normal schools the deans are most often in charge (24 percent), 
followed by individuals (18 percent), teachers (16 percent), or depart- 
ment heads (10 percent). In the junior colleges, guidance is chiefly 
left to the deans (42 percent) and heads of departments (14 percent). 

It is well at the outset to state that there is no known method of 
priding a student into the right job— that is, the job for' which he 
is best fitted. Many tests, vocational guidance agencies, and per- 
sonnel bureau s which study applicants and aim to place them in 

•BiM* pp. a-M, 77-1$, 113-1U. 
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positions snd occupations of mutual advantage to both student and 
employer are helpful, but there is no assurance that the employer will 
be satisfied or that the student will find the recommended work 
congenial. ' - 

If a listener oould sit beside a counselor and note the character of 
requests from inquiring students, he would observe that many come 
with a definite notion of what they wish to do, and heed advice on 
the best methqds and schools for obtaining proper training. Others 
are considering several occupations and may expect the guidance 
officer to say, “This is the one you should choose/’ Others, more 
naive, confess to no ideas, and wish the counselor to make their 
choices. ' 

Sometimes the counselor turns to psychological tests for assistance. 
He can often learn more about the abilities of an individual in from 
10 to 30 minutes by giving a psychological test than could be learned 
in a dozen interviews. 

Guidance officers are becoming a necessity in colleges. A very 
largo percentage of liberal arts graduates enter business occupations. ‘ 
Although placement for all graduates was readily secured years ago, 
there is now an undersupply of jobs and an oversupply of graduates 
who are not prepared to make a living. College students need the 
guiding spirit of an expert; and they need to set a goal for' themselves 
so that by graduation they will be able to offer soAe service which 
is worth a salary. 

To keep abreast of the needs of guidance service, the guidance office 
' must collect detailed information concerning careers. Many different 
types of students will successfully enter the same profession. Many 
students are able to enter successfully many different types of careers. 

In this complex situation, the guidance officer must put before the 
students pertinent and current information relative to different 
employments. Considerable ^responsibility rests upon him. He 
must remain unbiased. He must not overcrowd certain careers ' 
because of his lack of knowledge of other openings. The teaching 
profession, for example, is overcrowded, yet more than two-fifths of 
the college population enter teaching as a career. Entrance salaries 
in teaching are satisfactory, and it is an easy stepping stone to Other 
employment or homemaking. An efficient guidance officer, however, 
will attempt to steer many of the students into other work in which 
they would be equally successful, and he will 'advise only the more 
qualified to enter the field of teaching. he is sufficiently informed 
about a great number of occupations, he will be able to suggest new 
or unusual occupations which are desirable for the graduates. 

As an aid in counseling, the guidance officer must have at hand . 
sources and references which bear on his work. There is little 
material in book form, but current literature is full of information. 
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Professional usodAtioDB arc eager to furnish m»t»Ti>l ) census data 
are always interesting, research studies for different occupations are 
available, survey material is useful. State educational departments 
are helpful, State examining boards supply data, andaccrediting 
associations and Federal bureaus maintain ^ wealth of information 
useful ( to the guidance officer. Some colleges offer elective courses 
^ 6n the subject of choosing a vocation, which is commendable. Teach- 
ers in particular should have a knowledge of the occupations. 

If his service is efficient and systematic, students will soon learn of 
it and use it. If, however, it is superficial and sporadic, as it is in 
some institutions, it cannot be effective in guiding college boyB and 
girls. 

STUDENT EXPENSES AND AIDS • 

Costs of going to college . — The cost ol going to college varies with 
the type of institution attended. For years, the coot of college attend- 
ance has mounted, and'yet the student rarely pays the full costs of 
his instruction. , 

College catalogs are not very informative on the matter of total 
expenses. Many students go to college on the assumption that tui- 
tion is the only charge besides board and room, and are disillusioned' 
when they begin to pay registration fees, laboratory fees, library 
fees, gymnasium fees, annual fixed chargee, student activity fees, 
and a host of other minor fees of $6 to $25. Imposition of fees in 
reality is often the means of increasing .tuition rates without riusihg 
“tuitions.” The student cares little whether his payments to the 
college cover instruction only or include other fees as long as he must 
pay both. He should, however, pay for board and room in a separate 
account, since this is a personal living expense. 

According to different types of institutions, the cost of tuition, 

. fees, room, and board (averages totaled) rank from higheet to lowest 
in the following descending scales: 

For Undents who or* net residents of the Stats in which the college is located. (Onlg 

l rate in prisats institutions) 

•At Tfpt ef UutttuUtm net$ 

1. Women'* college* private nonaectarian ft 1937 

2. Women ’■ junior oolleges private nonaectarian. ’ • 92$ 

8. Normal school* — private got 

4. Men’s oolleges — private noneeetarian ' . * •_ 777 

5. Teachers colleges — private i .............. 748 

Coe d u c atio n a l oolleges and universities — private noneeetarian _ ..... 879 

7. Women’s oolleges — denominational 671 

8. Men's oolleges— denominational 590 

9. Women’s Junior colle ge s denominational 555 

10. Coeducational ooOegee and universities: 

Denominations! 4 1. 454 

. Public ... .... ...... .... 449. 
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for students db oro not rwtdmti of the State in which th e college it located — Con. 
•Sr Tn* sf t* *tt * H »* Rtdt 

11. Normal oeboolo— pub^..__J — — $427 

12. Men’s colleges — public _ - 878 

18. Teachers oolleges — public - 360 

14. Coeducational junior oolleges: 

Public : ,v.i 337 

TVn ftmlnsti n nsI . . 311 

16. Women’s colleges — public , 282 

for students w ho are residents of the State in which the College it located. ( Public ■ 

institutions provide lower rates) 

o!kr TvpitfMMeOen R*s 

1. Coeducational oolleges and universities — public - $394 

2. Normal schools — publio -• - — 379 

8. Men’s oolleges — publio — — 866 

4. Coeducational junior oolleges — public.. 327 . 

6. Teachers colleges — public - - 304 

6. Women’s oolleges — publio 261 


A student with $500 a year to spend for a college education would 
find it difficult if not impossible to attend most of the colleges in the 
first nine types of institutions, unless he found means of self-support, 
applied for scholarships, or economized severely on board and lodging. 
The figures presented in the foregoing list are averages; therefore, there 
will be some institutions in each group in which the costa will be much 
lower than those given just as there will also be Borne with higher costs. 
It has bqen said that it is impossible for a student to attend college and 
participate in extracurricular activities on $500, but this statement is 
not true. There are many good colleges where this not only is 
possible, but is being done extensively; however, the first nine types 
representing about one-fourth of the institutions in the study are in 
most instances excluded, while the remaining, three-fourths of the 
institutions — denominational colleges (27 percent), and publicly sup- 
ported institutions (46 percent) — are markedly lower in costs. There 
is another factor to be considered — that of. scholarships, loans, and 
sel£Efelp; Jfrequently it is to the advantage of an economical student to 
choose a privately controlled institution where many student aids are 
‘ available to reduce materially the cost of a college education. 

Tuition and jets . — Tuition rates are fairly high. There have been 
some proposals advanced that the student should pay the full cost of 
his instruction in respect to teaching salaries and departmental 
appropriations, ^n this question there is room for debate. As yet 
there is no standard procedure to determine unit costs per student. 
'Moreover, such a proposal for public institutions is counter to a 
distinct movement toward the extension of higher education to all 
the people. 

The fees in public institutions are somewhat higher than in other 
types of colleges because of k> wtuition rates. , 

\ 
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* Board and room ckargu. — The largest item on the student budget b 
living expenses. Thst college women maintain a higher standard of ' 
living than college men is indicated by their relative expenses. Hie 
data show a higher average expenditure for women students than for 
men. Board and room charges vary from $22 to $65 a month accord- 
ing to the location of the oollege; in small towns or villages, $22 may 
be ample, while in metropolitan areas $65 may not be considered 
excessive, although $45 per month ( should be ample. With falling 
food prices, there may be some reductions in the price of board; but 
room rentals are so often based on capital costs that slight reductions 
may be expected if institutions meet expenses. Some institutions in 
1932 and 1933 instituted cheap living quarters and meals for students . 
who could not otherwise afford to go to college. This practice is 
commendable and is one of several methods in which the colleges are 
contributing to maintain the morale of the unemployed. 

Self-help . — Practically All higher institutions now enroll students 
who are working their way through oollege either wholly or in part. 
E sti m at e s from the different institutions show that the number of 
self-help students going through college has reached large proportions; 
in fact, too large for any social discrimination between students that 
are employed part t|me and those that are not. Even among the 
women's colleges, practically every institution has some girls. who are 
ea rn i n g money during term-time toward payment of their expense for 
- an education; 14 out of 43 institutions stated that a considerable 
number are earning their entire expenses; 6 indicated that 1 percent to 
2 percent are earning all; in 4 the percentage earning all is 6 to 10; and 
in 3, 12 percent to 20 percent are wholly self-supporting. In the 
denominational women's colleges, the percentages of girls who* are ' 
employed are larger than in the nonsectarian colleges. As might be 
expected, the men in men’s colleges are employed to a greater extent 
than the women in women ’a colleges. F orty percent is a reasonable 
estimate of the number of self-help students in men’s institutions: 
Five colleges estimate 15 percent to 20 percent. There are three 
colleges where all the students are employed. 

Estimates of earnings are difficult to obtain. Most institutions do 
not keep accurate records of self-help and asming w and therefore do 
not hazard a guess. Others endeavor to records which are 

' more or less accurate. Hie largest estimates place the total figure at 
about $25,000 a year in the women ’a colleges, and $84,000 in the men's 
colleges; the earnings in some of the larger coeducational universities 
will total roughly $1,000,000. Of course the total earnings in any 
college are dependent upon the size of the student body; those with 
the most students enrolled usually show greater than those 

with small enrollments, even though all the students in tK* latter are 
v employed. * 
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Applications for self-help employment were increasing in 98 percent 
of the teachers colleges, 96 percent of the colleges and universities, 
91 percent of the normal schools, and 87 percent of the junior colleges. 
In a depression there is less work to be obtained for such students, but 
the colleges can find opportunities more readily if committees are 
appointed fen special assistance of needy students. The smaller 
colleges may well study what is being done in the larger institutions. 

Roughly, two-thirds of the colleges and universities provide regular 
employment service for self-help students (table 29). Coeducational 
institutidfelead in such provisions, followed in order by women's 
. colleges, mp qjen ’» colleges. Only 8 of the State-supported institu- 
tions do not provide this service; 54 denominational and 12 private 
colleges have no employment service. Within the past decade many 
college employment bureaus and appointment offices have been 
established on the campuses, and doubtless the future will see many 
more. Even now on those campuses where no regular service is 
offered, similar work is done in an informal manner and remains to bS 
organised when money and facilities become available. 

Many college students find summer employment either through 
their own efforts or through the assistance of the institutions. Half 
of the oolleges make efforts to place students in gainful employment 
during the summer vacations; * 

While self-support on the part of the student is not altogether' 
approved in some institutions^ nevertheless the army of college 
workers who are earning their way through college is recognised and 
. the numbers are increasing as college expenses become greater. 
Board and room in many colleges has reached a price that only the 
well-to-do can' afford. Tuitions alone in some institutions are so 
costly that manjr worthy students are unable to meet that expense. 
Arguments for free, t&x-supporte4 higher-education institutions do 
not lose their force with the passage of time, but even in these insti- 
tutions tuitions or fees continue to mount. 

Taslb 29. — Number ef institution* conducting regular employment terricet for 
self-kdp etudent* during both the regular year and the eummer eeeeion, lffSi 
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Student loans . — About 3 colleges in 6 (table 30) mtintj i n student^ 
loan funds, .which vary in size from $2,000 or $3,000 up to Vary laigc 
amounts. Every college should see that a loan fund is established. 
The amount at the beginning may be extremely small, but small 
sums soon make large ones. When friends of the oollege are aware of a 
student-loan fund, other gifts will be made, organisations will con- 
tribute, profits from entertainments and sales will be added, and other 
moneys will be made available. Revolving funds will go farther than 
"Others, but care must be taken that the risks are good. Small interest 
charges should be made, and nonpayment of note^fplowed up. ' While ’ 
the administration of loan funds adds another burden on institutional 
„ ^officers, the colleges should be glad to accept the responsibility as an 
aid tp their students. oThedeans, who are usually called upon to 
recommend the loans, should be familiar with the operation of some 
of the best student-loan systems, such as the Hannon Foundation in 
New York City, and others. Merely lending money to students is not 
- . enough; every effort should be made to get it back. A loan to a 
student should be strictly a. business transaction. A student's obli- 
gation for repayment should be safeguarded with a note given as 
security, after sufficient institutional investigation to warrant the 
loan. 

Deferred tuitions were allowed to 8,304 students in 1031-32; these 
were, for the most part, paid by the end of the school year. This is 
another method of lending money to students where loan funds are 
not available or where students, apply for more assistance than the 
institutional loan funds provide. 
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PLACEMENT 



Three out of five institutions maintain teacher-placement offices, 
and practically of the others look after the professional placement 
of their students, although this servioe is not always centralised in 
one office. Aotfvitiea include placement in teaching, which is most 
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common, and placement in nikna other occupations in permanent, 

^ temporary, cummer, and part-time positions. Ooidanoe and follow-up 
work related to placement are cometimec undertaken. Usually the 
institutions do not expeet to plaoe all students registered. There is a 
certain measure of selection among the students served, due in part 
to limitations upon placement services, and in part to the fact that 
■mull effort is made to place unsuitable candidates.* A majority of « 
institutions reported a surplus of candidates for positions.. 

. InstitutionaUervice to the public schools is not completely rounded 
out until qualified graduates are placed without substantial cost to 
them in the teaching positions for which they were prepared. Their 
proper placement is a moet important function and one which is not 
always well performed. Many graduates secure positions haphazardly 
with little regard at times to the curricula and subjects in which they 
were prepared to teach. Teachers are plaoed by many agencies, 
including about 170 private teachers agencies, nearly a soore of State- 
operated placement bureaus, and a number of State teachers asso- 1 
ciations, as well as institutional placement bureaus. Professional 
demands and employment practices in the teaching field vary widely. 

In any case, 4 » highly desirable that institutional placement officials 
secure and ipaintain the. close cooperation of public-school officials 
responsible for employing teachers. ' _ ’ 

The responsibilities of placement offices of State teacher-preparation 
institutions are summarized by Brogan * and the procedures of 
placement which are moet approved by 57 qualified authorities were r 
presented by Townsend. 4 This phase of student welfare wqs also . 
studied by A(JamB * whose findings are reported in part YUI of this 
yolume. * . 

Of the 407 institutions included in this study, three-fourths (table 
31) reported the percentage of prospective teachers graduating in 
June 1031 who were employed as teachers in 1031-32. The ipedian 
percents placed were as follow^. Teachers colleges, 70; normal 
schools, 85; colleges and univerwties, 60; junior colleges, 67. Thirty 
of 374 institutions reporting had placed 25 percent or less of their 
graduates. More one-third of the institutions had placed from 
h»lf to three-fourths. The teachers colleges imd normal schools were 
more successful (table 32) than the other institutions in finding 
employment for their graduates. None of the teachers colleges 
reported that they ware placing less than one-fourth of their graduates, 
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and only five reported lea* than 50 percent. Placement appear* in 
the high school to be more difficult than placement in the elementary* 
school field. Current condition* of unemployment indicate thin 
fewer graduates are being placed at the present time (1933) than in 
1931-32. 


Tnu SI. — PUeomtnl: Pereml of Jnnt 1931 graduate* pre p ared for tomkuq wko 
mere employed at lo oe hsr t in 1931-33 
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Lack of data on supply and demand in specific twliing fields; and 
indeed in the teaching profession a* a whole, is marked in a number 
of States. Many institutions operate more or leas in the dark in 
respect to the real needs of the areas they serve. The placement 
service should difoover the professional needs of the area served by 
the institution, and to this end should be supplied with any figure* 
available in the State department of education. All such data 
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should be made readily available to the vocational and other guidance 
officers of the institutions. 


RESEARCH JN PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 

Moat of the research conducted in student personnel problems is 
carried on in the larger universities. The teachers oolleges and 
normal schools in working toward the aim of preparing classroom 
teachers have taken little active interest in research of the abstract 
type and often do not have the facilities, staff, or means to engage 
in extensive research programs. However, interest in research is 
growing in all types of institutions especially as a means for the 
c ontinuin g growth in service of staff members, and at a means of 
vitalizing the instruction of the institution, and of solving local 
. problems. The studies and literature in the field of student welfare 
and personnel is growing rapidly in volume.' A few of the larger 
teachers colleges are engaging in. research on personnel work. The 
organization of the Teachers College Personnel Association is an 
illustration of interest in this field. Research is increasing in the study 
of local problems in the arts and science oolleges. 

While teachers colleges, normal schools, and undergraduate liberal 
arts oolleges cannot and probably should not go to the lengths in 
abstract research undertaken by the large universities, foundations, 
and other research agencies, the imminence of local problems such as 
the most desirable criteria for student selection, admission, and elimi- 
nation, local teacher supply in specified fields, local personnel prac- 
tices, student health and extracurricular activities in relation to 
achievement, and similar problems demand the attention of all types ■ 
of institutions that prepare teachers. In every institution thftre are 
at least a few men and women who have more than average ability 
in research. Opportunities should be given such individuals to 
develop their talents and to mike their contributions. ** Even the. 
mediocre teacher should grow professionally; and certain types of 
research or study and creative work are excellent means to this end. 
It follows, therefore, that future pro gres s in research in the field of 
student welfare may well be forwarded by at least some contributions 
from all types of institutions that prepare teachers. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Maintain record* of aii proepectiq* teacher *. — Of more than a million 

p *tu dents enrolled in higher institutions, nearij one-half are 
preparing to teach. Registration practices are such, however, 
that the exact number of prospective teachers enrolled in uni , 
vers ties, colleges, and junior colleges cannot be ascertained. 
Reports indicate increasing enrollments, despite > a growing 
oversupply of teachers. Many individuals engage in- teaching 
who have had only perfunctory preparation in institutions 
without adequate provisions for the professional education of 
teachers. 

It is recommended that college students who are definitely 
preparing to teach be reebrded in the registrar's office. It is * 
desirable that the whole program of teacher preparation should 
be made more distinctive, and this cannot be done without 
the identification of prospective teachers early in their college 
career. 

2. Coordinate student personnel service. — Personnel services^* welfare 

provisions, and extracurriculum activities among college stu- 
dents operate at present more or leas in isolation. Objectives 
of administrative units often do not agree, and sometimes im- 
portant educational aims axe disregarded. Records of a given 
unit are often not available to other units; for instance, 

, health records may be retained as confidential and may not 
be available to counselors; again guidance offipere may not 
. know conditions of teacher supply and demand as ascertained 
by the placement office. A definite attempt to coordinate the 
various services has been attempted in 17 institutions by thfe 
'appointment of a director of personnel, but most colleges rely 
upon part-time dlans for personnel work. 

It is recomm e nded that even in small colleges such activities 
as selective admission, personality, development, freehman 
week programs, placement testing, collection of personal and 
vocational information, advising and counseling; dealing with 
personal problems, administering student aids and scholar- 
ships, placement, research, and medical and psychiatric service 
be closely coordinated. The work of the dean of men and the 
^ dean of women beoomes a part of the personnel program, 
s . — There should be a well-organized plan supervised by a par- 

ticular office where* students, dffil go voluntarily and find the 
information that they sgpk. The aim should be to provide s 
personnel division composed of a group of jrpecialists to take 
care of the needs of the student outside of the classroom and 
make the necessary outside contacts for each individual. 
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3. Reduce t e aching lead of wdfan officer*. — Approximately 88 percent < 

of the dean* of men teach one or more daaees, and 42 percent 
teach from 10. to 17 or more clock -hours per week. 4 A bout 
three-fourth* of the de*ns of women teach ; one-fourth teach 
'10 or more hours per week, and about 0 percent teach 16 hours 
per week. Teaching often abeorbe so much of the dean*’ time 
that their student-welfare activities must be neglected. The . 
- fact that personnel activities are largely isolated in the colleges 
.and not coordinated is partly due to the excess teaching acti- 
vities of the deans who have not had the time to devote to the 

m ^ % 

new services which have been growing up on the campus or 
which have not until recently been considered important 
enough to be coordinated. For instance, the payment of $500 
• extra salary to the chemistry professor to tajee care of student 
personnel does not meet personnel requirements, and is not 
just 'to students. The newness of many services- and the lack 
of specially prepared work ere have not been conducive to the 
unification of the many welfare functions that are now estab- 
Ushedf It is desirable that all newly appointed officers in 
/ Charge of major welfare activities secure at leadt some specific 
• preparation for their work. 

It is recommended that the major duties of such personnel 
officers as dean of men and dean of women be confined tb per- 
sonnel work with students if there is no other director of 
student personnel, and that their teaching 'loads be reduced to 
a minimum consistent with the sire of the oo liege and the 
demands of the students. 

4. Aibmft prospective ftvdente on a mart selective baeit.— The typical 

~teachere College student is a woman of native-born parents 
whose inoome is around $2,000-$2,500, from a family of 4 or 5 
children, and reared in the country or a village with limited 
recreational, social, or cultural contacts. Her home status is 
only slightly above that of the average American citixen. 
Compared with her, -the typical arte and science college student 
has parents who are more largely represented in business and 
professional life, who have slightly smaller families, and whose ' 
inoome is about $3,100. 

About a score of measures are now used in selective admis- 
sion to limit enrollments and to build up the general status of 
student bodies. One measure alone is not satisfactory; a 
combination 1 is more effective.. In State colleges and universi- 
ties where such measures may be only partially applied at 
> entrance special requirements for admission to the school or 
r college at education tend to eliminate the unfit before entrance 
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■ to teacher preparation,' and turn them from teaching into work 

more profitable to themselves and to society. 

Teaching, Specially in the elementary schools, has not 
attracted the more able studente^in the same proportion as 
have other professions. It is j&ommended that prospective 
teachers comparable in ability to students preparing for the 
' learned professions be recruited and selected through such 
means as student guidance in high school, selective admission, 
systematic guidance in college, and elimination of the less fit 
before graduation. . 

6. Emphasize campus living and proper housing . — Practically a third _ 
of college men and a half of college women live in residence 
halls or dormitories provided by the institutions. While 
housing provisions for women are muoh alike in teachers col- , 
leges and other institutions, provisions foe men are meager. 
Dormitory living for students is held desirable. frqm several 
viewpoints. Students living away from the campus miss much 
„of college fife. Group living in college halls affords an in- 
fluence that many students need, especially tho^ who come 
, horn quiet homes, who are socially undeveloped, and do not 
like meeting new people. When dormitories are provided, 

, safety and hygienic surroundings must be assured. Many 
'dormitorieyK are old buildings with fire hazards; about 9,000 
men in 75 colleges and 13,000 women in 87 colleges are housed 
.in dormitories that aife not fire-resistive. Nearly a fourth of. 
college students live in rooming houses off campus, where living 
conditions are largely out of the control of the administration. 
When a student registers in college, the administration jfe 
largely responsible for the manner in which he or she lives. 

It is recommended that adequate dormitory provisions be 
made so- that students not living at home may live on .the 
campus. If fraternity houses are established they should 
have faculty approval. Fire escapes should be provided for 
all non-fire-resistive buildingB, and inspection in regard to the 
a safety of the occupants should be made by competent judges. 
Dormitories should be made centers of student social life and 
‘ should set an example of desirable living conditions. Semi- 
, private social rooms should be made available for the benefit 
'of both s^xes. If students are permitted to room off campus 
in private homes, the institution should maintain a list of 
approved rooms which have been previously inspected by the . 
proper college authority, and business-like agreements should 
be made between landlady and student. If students live at 
• home, parents should be .informed about the importance of 
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routinized study and concerning the amount of study time 
required daily. .«* % * 

6. <i Improve dining-room surrounding s and procedures . — Four out of 

' five institutions provide student eating places under college 
management. The percentage of students who patronize 
them varies greatly, but it is usually lees than half, except in 
certain private or dendpfinational institutions. The appear- 
ance of the lining hall affects the quality of service. Many 
colleges nave given no thought to improving the appearance 
"*\ of their dining halls, not realizing that they are setting stand- 
ards for future citizens. 

While 9 out of 10 institutions employ dietitians, only 4 of 10. 
employ graduate dietitians. Only 38 percent of the institutions 
require physical examinations of food handlers. 

It is recommended that colleges which manage eating places 
improve dining-room surroundings and procedures to make 
them superior to boarding-house standards, and that the 
dining halls he so furnished and conducted as to contribute 
definitely to the social development of the students; that 
4k trained dietitians be provided; and that food handlers be 
employed only after they pass a physical examination. 

7. Sponsor extracurriculum activities for every student according to 

fitness . — Although practically all higher institutions provide 
some team activities, there is a tendency for a relatively small 
group of students to carry on a large number of extfa curriculum 
activities. Hence alarge proportion of the students seldom 
receive much benefit from these activities. The activities 
judged by faculty members to be most useful to teachers are 
religious organizations, intramural athletics, student councils, 
musical organizations, assemblies, and debates. 

Joint control of these activities by students and faculties 
predominates. Eighty-seven percent of all the institutions 
provide t ennis courts and gymnasiums; three-fourths or more 

* provide baseball fields; two-thirds have football fields; one- 
half have cinder tracks; two-fifths have grandstands; and- 
two-fifths swimming pools. No outstanding Differences in 
intramural sports are noted in the different types of insti- 
tutions. Attention recently given to such sports reveals a 
tendency to favor the individual rather than the team. 

It' is recommended that every student be required to take • 
some extracurriculum ‘activity which he may choose and in 

* which educational, social, and health values are emphasized. 
Intramural sports should be strengthened to bring out indi- 


vidual initiative, responsibility v good sportsmanship, and 
personality. Monopoly of these. sports by a few students 
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is undesirable. The faculty as individuals and as represent- 
atives of subject-matter departments should cooperate with 
the students in promoting and controlling extracurriculum 
activities. 

8/ Develop educational values in assembly and chapel. — “Chapel” 
is more common in colleges and universities, and “assembly” 
in teachera colleges and normal schools. The two terms are 
often used interchangeably. Fifty-four percent of the institu- 
tions cooperating in this study have compulsory attendance 
at chapel services from one to six times a week; this is more 
characteristic of denominational than of other types of insti- 
tutions. Assemblies, if properly planned offer educative 
programs, tefad to unify the student body, and provide oppor- 
tunities for future teachers td secure practice in planning and 
conducting meetings. Student participation from the platform 
increases sfudent interest. There is a marked tendency in 
teachers colleges for students and faculty jointly to plan and 
conduct assembly. 

It is recommended that chapel (religious) services be so con- 
ducted that students will wish to attend voluntarily and will 
find them inspirational and instructive. Both assembly and 
chapel should usually be planned and conducted jointly by 
students and faculty. ’ 

0. Inaugurate a systematic and professional guidance program . — 
Although four-fifths of the colleges report that they have a 
definite program of guidance in operation, the results are 
doubtful, and their literature on the subject is meager. In 
some of the larger institutions the program does not function 
satisfactorily in the freshman year. Too much of the guidance 
work as now given in college is haphazard, varying with the 
amount of interest which professors or instructors take in 
individual students. College teachen do not generally make 
good guidance officers because of their limited knowledge of 
fields ouside their own interest. A clearing house for guidance 
information is desirable in every college. Ideally a student 
should be prepared for meeting new situations and adjusting 
to new environments, but actually he is given little instruction 
concerning practical problems which he as an individual 
teacher will face. 

It is recommended that systematic guidance procedures be 
inaugurated for every freshman, so that he will be able inde- 
pendently to cfiooee a career or a specialty in teaching early in 
his college career. Testing programs may well play a part in 
the guidance program, but should apply first to the advisement 
of the individual rather than to general research , studies of 
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student groups. A trained guidance officer should be made 
responsible for the counseling of students. 

10. Integrate placement and guidance service * . — -Three out of five in- 

stitutions reporting in this study maintain teacher-placement 
offices, many of which operate more or leasfiiHaglation from 
other welfare services. In some institutions the work is per- 
formed by individuals not closely in touch with the guidance 
activities of the institution. Practically all the teachers col- 
leges and normal schools provide full-time or part-time place- 
ment officers. An oversupply of teachers, especially in the 
high-school teaching fields, is recognized. 

Efficient placement offices keep in close contact with alumni 
by maintaining cumulative professional records which fur- 
nish basic data for researches on the effectiveness oPthe aims 
of the college. 

It is recommended that there be a closer integration between 
the placement and guidance services in a college, so that effec- 
tive placement may be the end result of guidance: Through ' 
cooperation of the guidance and placement office, information 
should be made available to students and faculty concerning 
teacher supply and demand. State department of education 
records, and information concerning , the demand for teachers 
of different subjects in areas served by the institutions should 
be secured. Personal contacts of students with employers 
should be arranged and personnel records made available 
before the interview. The placement officer should see that 
cumulative professional records of alumni are maintained. 

11. Increase student aide and loan funds . — Costs of going to college 

have been increasing. Student aids and loan funds have 
increased markedly, but rarely equal the demands upon them. 

A large percentage of college students earn their way in part or 
whole, and about two-thirds of the institutions provide em- 
ployment services for self-help students. Student loan funds 
are the means of many students' staying in college. About 3 
colleges in 5 maintain student loan funds, which vary in size 
from $2,000 to large sums, the usual amount being $10,000. 

4 The average size of the loan to individual students ranges , 
from $76 to $126. Deferred tuitions which function as loan 
funds are increasingly granted at the present time. Revolv- 
ing loan funds are highly desirable because repayments by 
students allow the money to be used again and again in the 
interest of other students. Scholarships, on the other hand, 
are often awarded without obligation to repay, and are some- 
times awarded where need and appreciation is small. 
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It is recommended that student loan funds be established in 
every institution. Amounts may be increased through con- 
tributions of small amounts regularly from such sources as solici- 
tation, entertainments, fees, foundations, endowment, alumni, 
or individuals. Loans to students should be administered 
strictly as business transactions with small interest charges, and 
should be handled by one administrator who investigates the 
need and risk. The college should assist needy students to 
find suitable part-time employment when possible on the 
campus. 

12. Apply research to local personnel problems . — Solutions of local per- 
sonnel problems are excellent departure points for more com- 
plex research studies. Comparatively few welfare officers are 
making research studies concerning their students and alumni. 
In fact, the living alumni are forgotten in many colleges, and 
their addressee are not even known. While a number of 
studies on student personnel and welfare have appeared during 
recent years, these have emanated chiefly from the better- 
known institutions, foundations, and research bureaus. Such 
research may serve to revise the aims of the colleges. 

It is recommended that institutions collect information 
regarding their alumni as to marital status, family life, first 
occupation after graduation with salary, present occupation, and 
financial status by range figures, professional accomplishments, 
, recreation activities, and other factors which may have been 
influenced by the college. With these basic data on the prod- 
uct of the institution, justification or revision of the stated 
aims will give the student body the benefit of the recom- 
mendations. 
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PART IV. LIBRARY FACILITIES OF TEACHERS 

COLLEGES 1 

CHAPTER I 

COMPARISON OF BOOK SELECTIONS IN 
LIBRARIES OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WITH THOSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES 

The most exciting fact about a library, for most intelligent persons, 
is the amount of congenial reading it contains. But libraries are also 
interesting because of what they tell about the different sorts of people 
who use them. The books in the library of a teachers college 1 may 
show what sort of mental fare the institution provides. Likewise the 
library’s records may indicate the students’ intellectual tastes, by show- 
ing. how much and what they read, both in connection with and out- 
side their program of studies . 1 

Anyone interested in the general competence of the young people 
now preparing to teach school will naturally be most interested in 
facts concerning their mental and spiritual horizons, as defined by 
what they read and wish to read during their student years. The 
libraries of the various institutions for the education of teachers doubt- 
less supply their students with a larger amount of substantial reading 
matter than any other source . 4 And since what anyone reads depends 
so largely upon what reading matter jis easily available, one must 
know something of the book collections and reading facilities of the 
teachers college libraries themselves before he can interpret the facts 
about the reading and interests of prospective teachers, as described 
in part V. <. 

The present account of the teachers College library is based upon 
three major assumptions. The first assumption is that the most 
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important function of a college library is to provide readings collateral 
to the courses of instruction. The second is that in judging the teach- 
ers college library as a whole, it is entirely fair to confine attention 
to the supply of collateral reading, since this is its most important func- 
tion. - The third is that the present status of the teacners college 
library may be helpfully presented by comparison with the libraries 
of some of the better-known and well-established colleges of liberal arts. 

The last assumption may require some explanation. To compare 
the books selected by arts colleges and by teachers colleges for reading 
collateral to the same courses of instruction is a valid means of evaluat- 
ing the teachers college libraries — for the reason that both have the 
obligation to familiarize their students with the best reading available 
on subjects that conpem all citizeqs. One would naturally expect the 
teachers college libraries to be stronger in collateral readings for strictly 
professional courses, that is, courses relating to the purely technical 
problems of teaching. It is, however, at the nonprofessional courses, 
courses intended to familiarize the teacher with the major fields of 
scholarship and to make of him a cultivated person, that popular 
criticism is most often directed. Hence, it should be interesting to see 
to what extent students of arts colleges and students of teachers 
colleges have access to the same books on subjects that are highly 
important to- both. 

Something should also be said to account for the deliberate selection 
in this investigation of favorably known arts colleges, nearly all in 
New England and Eastern States, in preference to a sampling of all 
types of colleges in each section of the country. The purpose was not 
to censure the teachers college libraries for their failure to measure up 
to the libraries of older and wealthier institutions whose cultural 
traditions are a source of so much pride as to render strong libraries 
inevitable. Everyone knows that a college like Swarthmore, for ex- 
ample, has a larger and probably richer collection of books on academic 
Subjects than the typical, teachers college or typical arts college. Any 
attempt to “ prove” this fact would amount to breaking down an 
open door. The purpose, on the contrary, was simply to determine 
how wide the difference is, taking for granted the fact that the libraries 
of the selected liberal arts college libraries are superior. This purpose 
is considered sufficiently important to justify the comparison. No 
satisfactory objective measure exists for' evaluating the nonprofes- 
- - sional collateral reference oollectiops of the teachers pollege library 
other than to match the holdings against those of the selected liberal 
arte college. 

It is only fair, however, to distinguish some of the stronger teaehera 
colleges from the entire group of teachers colleges in comparing both 
with the better liberal arts colleges. In other words, it is important 
to know not only how the liberal arts colleges compare with the aver- 
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age teachers college in reepect to library facilities but also how nearly 
the stronger teachers colleges meet the facilities of the liberal arts 
colleges. Accordingly, the libraiy catalogs of 56 institutions for the 
education of teachers and 29 liberal arts colleges were checked against 
a list of books that were (as nearly as could be determined) the best 
books, or the most useful books, relating to certain courses offered 
by both types of college.' From the list of 56 institutions for the 
education of teachers, 22 were selected for visitation. The libraries 
of the 22 selected teachers colleges were found to resemble the libra- 
ries of the 29 liberal arts colleges more closely than did the entire 
group of 56 institutions. 

The courses or departments examined* were obviously funda- 
mental to any intelligent adjustment to American life and hence to 


i The liberal artf ooflof selected lor comparative study art Birmingham-Southern OoOaga, Birmingham. 

AU.; Colorado CoDaga, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Knox CoUaga, Oelosburg, 111 .; Rockford Cottage, Rook* 
lord, m. ; Cog CoDaga, Oadar Raplda, Iowa; OiinneD Cottage, OrinneU, Iowa; Bowdofa College. Brunswick, 
Maine; Colby Oolite, WetarvtDe, Main#; Amhwsi CoDaga, Amhant, Meat.; Smith CoDaga, Northamp- 
ton, Mam.; WeDeeley CoUaga, WaDeelay, Mam.; WflUama Collage, Williamstown, Mam; Dartmouth' 
CoDaga, Hanover, N.H.; WtDe CoUaga, Aurora-oo-Cayuga, N.T.; Bt. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y.; 
Hamilton CoUaga, Clinton, N.Y.; Hobart CoDaga, Oaom, N.Y.; Vaasar CoUaga Pooghkaapafta, N.Y.; 
Antioch CoUaga, Antioch, Ohio; Ohio Warieyan Uninraity, Dataware, Ohio; Obarltn CoDaga, Oberlin, 1 
Ohio; Bryn Mawi' CoDaga, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Lafayette CoDaga, Eheton, Pa.; Franklin and Marshal] 
CoDaga, Laocaftar, Pa.; Tame State CoDaga for Woman, CoDaga of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tax.; Rani 
dolpb-Maoon Woman's CoDaga, Lynch burg, Va.; CoDaga of Wflllam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Tte teachw* ooUagn and normal aeboola stodlad are State Teacher* CoDaga, Jacksonville, Ala; Arlaona 
State Teachers CoDaga, Flagstaff, Arts.; Arkema* State Taaohan CoUaga, Conway, Ark.; Humboldt 
State Taachan CoUaga, Areata, Cam.; State Teachers CoUaga, San Joae, Calif.; Colorado State Taachan 
CoDaga, Greeley, Goto.; Western State CoDaga of Oolorada, Oanniaon, Colo.; State Normal 80600!,* New 
Britain, Coon.; lamas Ormond WQaoo Taaoban. College, Washington, D.O.;' Lewiston State Normal 
School,* Lewiston, Idaho; Northern Illinois State Teachers CoDaga, Da Kalb, HI.; Hilnoia State Normal 
University, Normal, HI.; Indiana State Taachan CoUaga, Terra H aute, Ind.; Iowa State Taaoban Oollsgg, 
Cedar Falla, Iowa; Fort Hays Yankee State Collage, Hays, Kano.; K a n sa s State Taaohan CoUaga, Pitte- 
bufi, Kaoa.; Waatem Kentucky State Taachan CoUaga, Bowling Green, Ky.; Louisiana State Normal 
Oolkga, Natohltocbsa, La.; Southern Uninraity and Agricultural and Mcohaalcal CoDaga,* Scotland- 
rifle, La.; State Normal School, Farmington, Maine; Maryland Bt^te Normal School,* Towaon, Md.; 

State Taachar/OoDaga, Bridgewater, Mam; State Taaoban OoDogo, Fitchburg, Man.; State Taachan 
CoDaga, Framingham, Mass.; State Teeoban CoUaga, Salem, Man; Western State Taachon CoDaga, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; State Taachan CoDaga, Mankato, Minn.; State Teachers College, St Cloud, Minn.; 

State Taachan CoDaga, Hattiesburg, Min.; Northeast Missouri State Taaoban CoDaga, Kirksvllle, Mo.; 
Montana State Normal CoUaga, Dillon, )iont.; Nebraska State Teachers CoUaga, Peru, Nebr.; State 
Teaobors CoUaga and State Normal School, Trenton, NX; New Jersey State T recb we CoUaga, Upper 
Montclair, NX; New Morfoo State Teaohers College, Silver City, N.Mes.; 8Ute Teaohers CoUaga, Bul- 
ls to, N.Y.; East OaraUna Taachan CoUaga, GreanrlDa, N.Q.; State Taachan College, MayrlDa, N.Dak.; 

State Taaohan CoDaga, Valley City, N J>ak.; Western Here University, School of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Kant State College, Kant, Ohio; East Central State Taaohan CoUaga, Ada, Okie.; Oregon 
Normal School,* Monxpouth, Ong.; State Teachers College, Clarion, Pi; State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Pa.; Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R.L; Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, 8. Dak.; State Normal School,* Spearflah, 8. Dak.; State Teachers College, Johnson City, Term.; 

State Teachers' College, Memphis, Tenn.; North Teams State Taachan Cottage, Denton, Tax.; State 
Taaoban OcDagfff Fredericksburg, Va.; State Normal School, E Hamburg, Waah.; Shephard State Teaohon 
Collage, Sbaphardstown, W.Va.; State Teacher* College, Afflwmukee, Wla., State Teachers Collage, Stevens 
Point, Wia. " ^ 

• Indicates a S or S year normal aebool at the time the study waa made. 

• American history, history of education, sociology, educational psychology, general biology, general 
psychology, ooooamloa, and. In addition, certain books of genofal raterenoa. 
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any competent grasp of the public-school teachers’ responsibilities. 
The lists of titles in each departmental field were obtained from 
Eugene Hilton's Junior College Booklist! 7 

There are other lists that might have been used instead, such as 
A List of Books for College libraries, by Charles B. Shaw, and Books' 
for Junior Colleges, by Edna A. Hester. The Hilton list, being com- 
piled on the basis of statistically reliable agreements among instruc- 
tors of the courses concerned, was considered the more appropriate for 
the purpose of this study. 

Otoe might ask why a list of books selected primarily for junior- 
college libraries was preferred to a list for senior-college libraries. 
The reason is simply that, to discover what books are presumably read 
by the largest number of students in both types of college, one must - 
give most attention to the courses pursued in the first 2 years, which 
enroll more students than those pursued in the last 2 years. Further- 
more, the students preparing to teach in elementary schools in many 
cases enroll for a 2- or 3-year course only. A sample of the reading 
collateral to courses offered during the first 2 yean, or junior col- 
lege, is thus a more satisfactory sample of the reading required of 
teachers in general than is the reading collateral to courses offered 
in the third and fourth years, or senior college. 

It was accordingly necessary to show how many of the 352 titles 
selected (on the basis of. Hilton’s evidence) as most valuable for all 
7 courses and for general reference purposes * combined were available * 
in liberal arts college libraries and in teachers college libraries. The 
facte are presented in table 1 . It is apparent that as a group the arts 
college libraries were better equipped, since, of the 652 titles, the 
, average number held by the arte colleges was 450, the average number 
held by the 50 teachers colleges, 345, and -the average number held 
by the 6 normal schools, 228. Forty percent qf the teachers college 
libraries held fewer than 300 of the 652 titles, which is lees than the 
number held by the one arts college library holding the smallest 
number. The average for the 22 selected teachers colleges watf380, 
which is wqll above that of the entire group of teachers colleges but 
still below the average for the arts college libraries. 

» HfKan. Kopok Junior Ooflm BonfrUrt Bmhetay, OtliL, P nlmrity of OdUbnk Pim Ml 
(Unirtnttj at OOfcnfe pobtkmtkma to *oL «, no. U 

' By B&ttjH. Pritchett, North Qpfrml Amocitim't cwumttt— on aaBaga Ubnrim. 
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Tabu 1 . — Percentage of M Uaekon coUo ft mad n ormal ockeel librarian and 99 
liberal mrto college tibrmnm koldinf different number* of 06i important titlee 



Average Dumber of titles bald by fifty 4-year teachers colleges 


♦ 


228 

34* 


A comparison of the holdings of teachero college libraries and 
liberal arts college libraries in each of the seven different subjects and 
in general reference books is shown in table 2. The liberal arts college 
libraries were better equipped in all subjects but one. In two subjects 
only did the teachers college libraries compare favorably, namely, the 
professional subjects — educational psychology and history of educa- 
tion. Only in the former subject, educational peychblogy, did the 
teachers college libraries contain a larger number of the important 
titles than the liberal arts college libraries, and that superiority was 
exceedingly small! 

On the other hand, the liberal arts college libraries were con- 
spicuously ahead in economics, in works of general reference, in 
sociology, and in biology. Similarly, the liberal arts colleges were 
superior to the 22 selected teachers colleges in 6 of the lists, though tb** 
latter surpassed in history of education (difference in percentage “4.3), 
and in educational psychology (difference in percentage *= 6.8). 

It would be difficult to name any subjects of greater value to 
teachers ' of the present generation than biology, economics, ami- 
sociology. Sound instruction in economics and sociology is dearly 
essential to any adequate comprehension of the acute social problems „ 
that the present school population must be taught to meet. Hence 
it is disappointing to find the average teachers college library rela- 
tively weak in these departments. It is encouraging to note that the 
libraries of the selected teachers colleges make a better showing in 
these fields. 


4 
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Tabl* 2. — Mean percenlags of 56 teachers college and normal school libraries and 
69 liberal arts college libraries compared for each subject with respect to ( percentage 
of) holdings among 666 titles 
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Thus far the two types of libraries have been compared with refer- 
ence only to the number of titles held. It is next important to know 
whether the libraries Which contained fewer titles in each subject did 
not also contain the most important titles. If so, they were making 
the more efficient use of money expended for library purposes. 

To meet this question it was necessary to ahojv (1) the extent to ^ 
which the two types of libraries held the same titles and (2) the rela- 
tive importance of the titles held by the two types of libraries. ' 

The correspondence between the titles held by the two types of 
libraries is shown most clearly by a correlation of the percentage of 
liberal arts colleges having a given title in their libraries with the 
' percentage of teachers colleges holding the same title. Table 3 gives 
the coefficients of correlation. The books in the two types of libra- 
ries were most nearly the same in American history and were most 
' different in economics. The coefficients were all positive and ranged 
from +0.426 ±0.058 in economics to +0.770 ±0.025 in American 
history. The coefficient for American history was significantly higher 
than that for any other subject. Next in order came history of educa- 
tion and general reference books. Following these came four sub- . 
jects, all of which were clOeely grouped: Sociology, educational psy- 
chology, general biology, and general psychology.’ The difference 
between sociology (the highest of the four) and general psychology 
(the lowest) was lees than thd probable error and hence was not sig- 
nificant. The coefficient for economics was lowest of all and signifi- 
* cantly lower than the next in order, general psychology. 
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Tabu S. — CooAaenU of eorrdoHon belv* 
, normal tchotl librarut and porceidof of 
the tamo tide, by tubjoaU 


r pareenlayo of 69 loaehon ctUt p t amd 
tS liberal arU eoUoyo Hbrarin Holding 

, OngUim *f ttn*- 


8ubj«et: 

Ameriou history 

History of education 

General reference. 

Sociology 

Educational psychology 

Biology 

Psychology 

Economics 


a 770 ± a 025 
.701 ±.038 
.694 ±.048 
.627 ±.048 
. 626 ±.049 
.580 ±.070 
.575 ±.055 
.426 ±.058 


Coefficients of correlation between the liberal arts oo lieges and the 
22 selected teachers colleges were computed for the two subjects, 
sociology (+0.688 ±0.043) and educational psychology (+0.639 
±0.0496). In these two subjects, and very probably^ in the others, 
the correspondence between the selected teachers colleges and the 
liberal arts colleges was slightly higher than the correspondence be- 
tween all the teachers colleges and the liberal arts colleges as shown 
in table 3. 

The three subjects in which the two groups of libraries most nearly 
held the same titles, American history, history of education, and 
general reference books, were represented by a larger proportion of 
old books than were the other five subjects. This fact partly explains 
the agreement, since there, was less chance for variation in purchasing 
standard works published prior to 1910. Additional explanation is 
found in the closer agreement among instructors of American history 
and history of education concerning the relative importance of recent 
books. By contrast, the number and variety of publications in 
economics and sociology allowed considerable latitude in selecting 
supplementary readings for the same type of course. Hence the 
holdings of the two groups of libraries tended to diverge more widely 
each year wherever differences in the aims of instruction encouraged 
the selection of different sorts of books. 

The coefficients of correlation in table 3, however, do not show 
which type of library held the most useful books in each subject. 
Jjfrtunately, evidence on this point was available from the Hilton 
ust, which ranks each title on the basis of instructors' ratings and 
according to^the frequency of its appearance in reputable libraries. 
Thus a comparison of the two groups of libraries on the basis of the 
percentage of titles ranking highest in each subject should show to 
what extent the superiority of liberal arts college libraries, thus far 
apparent, might be due to their holding a larger number of low-ranking 
titles. ‘ 

Table 4 shows that the more important titles, as determined by 
Hilton's evidence, were better represented in the liberal arts college 
libraries in all exoept the strictly professional subjects — history of 
education and educational psychology. Moreover, the superiority 
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of the teachers college libraries iq the professional subjects was very 
small, the differences in percentage amounting to no more 4 
7 , respectively: For the five other subjects, ill which it is-'ftfTlem 
necessary for teach ere 'to be well read, the discrepancy in favor of the 
libera)\arts college libranee was striking indeed. The figures justify 1 
the conclusion that in respect to economics, at least, the teachers 
college libraries as a group were deficient. 


7 HI B 4. — Vtn prtmiofi of id te a che rs college and normal eck ool libraries 
and M9 liberal arU collage libraries bolding tales ranked tn the -upper iflk of the 
Hillon list for each subject • 
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The comparison of the 22 selected teachers colleges with the liberal 
aha colleges was more encouraging. The liberal arte colleges were 
definitely superior in economics, sociology, and biology, and slightly 
superior in psychology. The 22 teachers colleges were sljgfiUy 
superior in Aiberican history, and considerably better in history of 
education and educational psychology. Differences in percentage 
are 7 and 12, respectively. In all subjects the .22 selected teachers 
colleges definitely surpassed the averages for the entire group of 
teachers colleges. ‘ 

If it be granted, as has been assumed, that the possession by« teach- 
ers college libraries of important titles in the social sciences encourages 
mors students to read them, that the sdcial responsibilities off the 
teaching profession require teachers to be well read in such fields, 
and that this responsibility is sufficiently great to justify a comparison 
of typical teachers college libraries with some of the libraries of some 
of the better liberal arts colleges; it follows that the teachers college 
libraries that are weak in the social sciences should proceed to build up 
their collections in such departments. 


CHAPTER II 


other/comparisons of teachers college 

LIBRARIES WITH THOSE OF LIBERAL A£TS 
COLLEGES t 

In justice to Um institutions concerned, t&e emphatic warning should 
be given that the comparisons which have been, drawn may easily be 
given too much consideration. Various factors, besides the deal 1 
recognition of the importance of strong collections in certain depart* 
moots, are responsible for the difference between strong college 
libraries and weak ones. Many of the conditio ning factors he beyond 
the administrators' immediate control. 

.One such factor, is relative age. It is obvious that if two libraries, 
having approximately the same book funds, buy the beet publications 
of each year, and if the titles used as a criterion are nut limited to 
recent publications, the older library will be the 'stronger . While it 
is true that the larger number of £tlee in the Hilton^jpst have been 
published since 1920, there are also listed many good old books in the 
social sciences that the older libraries' would be more likely to pxwaess. 
The disproportionate age. of the liberal arte colleges is appa ren t in 
table 5. A mean difference of 50 yean places the teachers colleges at 
a serious disadvantage in any title-f or- title comparison. ' * 

Tabls b.—PercxeUtf* of 46 laacKert eolUfn and 99 liberal arte colleoee founded in 
/ each decade, 18Jfi to I960 


D * tm of fetaodlitg 

Tmebtn 

nrdlfcm 

Liberal m 
ooliegM 

RWore 1M0 

12 

81.7 

1540 to 1849 : .... 

0 

iai 

l&M to 1890 

1LJ 

ias 

1810 to 1800 . ..v 

11 S 

8 0 

1870 to 1870 

10 

ia s 

1880 to UNO 

112 

10 

ia» to is3o_ . 

118 
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1000 to two 
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1810 to 1818 
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Average founding date for liberal arts colleges. 1833; range, 1693 to 1903. 

Avenge founding date for 4-Jrear teachers college*, 1880; range, 1839 to ljt*20. 
k Avenge founding date for 2-year and 3-year normal schools, 1884; range. 1850 
to 1928. . % \ 

This advantage in age is of course apparent in the relative of 
the collections. It is not surprising to find the liberal arts college 
libraries more t h a n four times asiarge as the teachers college libraries, 
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as shown in table 6. Differences in size have very little to do with 
differences in the quality of college libraries containing more than 
60,000 volumes, as previous studies have shown. 1 But for college 
libraries of 20,000 volumes or less, which comprise half of the teachers'** 
college libraries examined in this study, the correspondence between 
size and quality is close. The coefficient of correlation between total 
number of volumes and number of titles im the Hilton list held by the 
66 teachers college libraries was 0.82. Hence it is to be expected that 
the larger libraries are stronger where both large and small libraries 
have the same amount of money per student for annual accessions 
and where a short list of titles is the criterion. 


Tablb 6 . — Number of volumes held by 66 teachert college and normal school 
. libraries and 89 liberal arts college libraries 


Total number of -volumes in 
• library 

Percentage 
of teachers 
college and 
normal 
school 
libraries 

Percentage 
of liberal 
artsoollege 
libraries 

Fewer Chan 20,000 

sao 

8.4 

20,000 to 30, W0 

82.1 

17.2 

40,000 to M.999 

12 8 

20.8 

00,000 to 79, WO 

1.8 

13.8 

80,000 to 99,999 

L 8 

10.8 

100,000 and more 

1.8 

44.8 


Avenge number of volumes held by liberal arts college libraries, 107,096; range, 
17,600 to 832,866. i 

„ Average number of volumes held by teachers college libraries, 26,238; range, 
6,000 to 137,716. 

Average number of volumes held by fifty 4-year teachers colleges, 27,719. 

Average number. of volumes held by six 2-year and 3-year normal schools, 
13,893. J 

.To what extent the liberal arts colleges and the teachers colleges 
did spend the game amounts for library purposes is shown in table 7. 
On the average, the liberal arte colleges spent more than twice as 
much per student as the teachers colleges. This fact is doubtless 
sufficient explanation for the apparent superiority of the liberal arts 
colleges, asstuning equal energy afttd equal competence on the part of 
instructors to select the* titles most useful for their purposes. 

It might perhaps be expected that a large number of students 
would require a larger number of different titles for collateral reference 
purposes than a small number of students. This, however, is not 
-true. To jg^ch a given course adequately necessitates certain refer- 
ence books, whether the students number 20 or 200. The difference 

( . *H 

> Pragma report of the oannnlttM on library standard*. North Central Association Quarterly, Seputa- 
btrino. p. 301. 

Baiidall, W. M. The College Library. Chicago, 111., 'University of Chicago Preset m p. PL 
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in number of students affects merely the number of duplicate copies.* 

It does not greatly affect cither the number or the selection of different 
titles required. Hence the small institution is committed to a con- 
siderably larger expense for new titles per student than the large 

institution. _ 

w 

Table 7.— Total library expenditure* per itudentfor 6S teacher* college* and normal 
school* and t8 liberal art * college*, by percentage* 


, Amount per student 

\ 

Percentage 
of teachers 
colleges 
end normal 
schools 

Percentage 
of liberal 
arts col- 
leges 

Lew than lift. 
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Average annual library expenditure per student by liberal arts colleges $36 30- 
range, $8.40 to $92. ’ 

Average annual library expenditure per student by teachers colleges $lf- 
range, $1 to $26. - ’ ' 


Average annual expenditure per student for forty-eight 4-year teachers college*, 


Average annual library expenditure per student by five 2-year and 3-vear 
normal schoob, $16. J 

It is therefore a highly noteworthy fact that the difference in the 
average enrollment, in favor of the liberal arts colleges chosen for 
comparison with typical teachers colleges, amounted to no more than 
136 students, as shown in table 8, whereas the average enrollment of 
the 22 selected teachers colleges wa& 600 larger than that of the normal 
schools. Whatever advantages the arts colleges as a group had over 
the teachers colleges in respect to library supiport was not due to a 
larger student enrollment. Recognition of this fact gives additional 
emphasis to the deficiencies of library appropriation in teachers 
colleges. 

tf the foregoing represents the most pertinent evidence obtainable, 
the teachers colleges, collectively, suffer heavily by comparison with 
the older liberal arts colleges in respect to the number and selection 
of books concerning contemporary social issues. To have demon- 
strated thj<||^crepancy may be sufficient justification for this report. 
Further Judication will consist in the strenuous efforts of teachers 
college administrators to remedy the deficiencies. While objective 
proof is lacking, the strong presumption is that if teachers college 
libraries were better stocked with readable discussions of present social 

1' 4U*(^tob«rin3. 015 "**’ 7 ' A1 " 0 Library Book Budgat. Tba Library Quartarly, 
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problems, the public-school teachers of 1040 might take a larger 
interest in such problems than do teachers of today. The present 
interest of teachers and prospective teachers in reading upon con- 
temporary issues, and the social attitudes reflected by their reading 
are discussed in part*V of this volume. Parts IV and V are mutually ' 
dependent. 

- r 

Table 8. — Enrollment 6f 58 teacher* college* anil normal ichool* and 89 liberal art* 

' college* 


' 'i 

Number of students 
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Percentage 
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2t 1 

800 to 000 

112 

10 

1,000 end more __ 

213 

4L4 



Average enrollment of liberal arte colleges, 1,050; range, 200 to 2,876. 

Average enrollment of teachers colleges, 914.5; range, 182 to 6,257. 

Average enrollment of forty 4-year teachere colleges, 1,004. 

Average enrollment of five 2-year and 8-year normal schools, 463. 

In conclusion it is in order to explain why almost exclusive attention 
has been given to the social-science collections of the libraries exam- 
ined. There are at least three justifications: First, the large impor- 
tance to American society of public-school teachers who are well read 
on social subjects; second, the tendency for the social-science collec- 
tions of a college library to reflect the strong and the weak features 
of the collection as a whole;* third, the opportunity to explain in 
part the narrow social interests and limited social reading of student 
teachere, described in the chapters of part V, in terms of library 
deficiencies. 

The opportunity just mentioned was not realized. Although the 
liberal arts college libraries were much stronger than the teachers 

■» Coefficient! of correlation between total number of titles held on A Lift of Books for Collet* Librarias 


by Charles B. Shaw end the number of titles held In particular department! were aa follows: 

Total number of reoommended titles held, minus titles in history versus number of fities held 

In history — 1M2 

Total number of recommended title* held, minus titles in political science versus number of 

titles held In political science - W8 

Total number o! recommended titles held, minus titles In sociology versus number of titles 

held In sociology .015 1 

Total number of reoommended titles held, minus titles In eoooomks versus number of titles 
held In economics WO 


Since the quality of all titles represented is emitted to be uniform, H Is evident that the strength of the 
total library holdings may be reliably estimated from the strength of the social science collections alone. 
Data by oourtesy of Prof. W. II. Randall, Graduate Library School, University of Ohlcego. 
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■college libraries in social-science holdings, their students’ social 
attitudes were mftch the same as those of students in teachers colleges. 

The same was true of the subjects in which both groups of students 
read books. Direct comparison of library holdings and students’ 
attitudes was, of course, largely frustrated by the differences in 
amount of extracurricular reading. It should, however, be the aim 
of library administrators to make their efforts produce recognizable 
effects upon the student mind. . 

Some evidence on this point was available in terms, of students’ 
actual reading, which is further described in part V. Students were 
asked to list the books they read “last week." Returns were avail- 
able from 12 of the 22 selected teachers colleges and from 12 others 
of the whole group of 56 teachers colleges. The returns for women 
were more complete than those for men. A comparison was made of 
the mean number of nonfiction books read by (a) freshman and sopho- 
more women and by (6) upperclass women, and the mean number of 
all books read by both groups in the 12 selected colleges and in the 
12 unselected colleges. According to that comparison, students in 
the 12 selected colleges tended to read a larger number of books, as 
well as a larger number of nonfiction books than did the students in 
the other institutions. For the freshmen and sophomores the differ- ' 
ence was not highly significant, amounting to only 2.6 times the^y 
probable error of the difference in nonfiction reading and 1.4 times 
the probable error of the difference in total reading. Thus difference 
in the quality of library facilities was not significantly related to 
amount of reading done by freshmen and sophomore students in the 
case of these 24 schools. 

For the upper-class women, however, the differences in reading 
were significant. The difference between the mean number of non- 
fiction books read by upperclass women in the 12 selected colleges and 
the mean for the 12 other colleges was 4.9 times the probable error 
of Ihe difference. In the case of the mean number of total books 
read, the difference was 3.6 times the probable error. The upper- 
class women in the colleges with better libraries tended very decidedly 
to read more nonfiction books and a larger number of both fiction and 
nonfiction titles than did students in the other colleges. It should also 
be noted that in the 12 selected colleges the average number of non- 
fiction books read by upper-class women was an increase of +0.23 
books over the average for freshman and sophomore women, while 
in the unselected colleges the increase was only + 0.08 books. Simi- 
larly, the increase in total books read by upper-class women over 
freshman and sophomore women in the selected colleges was +0.26, 
while in the other colleges an actual decrease of — 0.02 was found. 
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Th# data on actual reading just presented go considerably beyond 
previous studies in the direction of criteria for college library collec- 
tions. They constitute the only objective evidence known ^ to the 
writers, which upholds the frequent claims for library support. Since 
the amount and character of student reading is the best single 
on which to judge the educational value of a college library, the 
consistency between the amounts of student reading and the library’s 
status in respect to books justifies confidence in the findings. It is 
hoped that individual teachers colleges may be encouraged to record 
similar evidence for their own benefit. 



* 
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PART y. READING INTERESTS OF TEACHERS 1 

CHAPTER I 

WHAT TEACHERS WANT TO READ ABOUT 


Public education, most Americans believe, is what makes democracy 
possible. The general welfare demands a large increase in the number 
of citizens who can distinguish crucial from trivial issues. Pre- 
sumably, then, the curriculum should take some of its direction from ** 
the problems now threatening the social order. 

How directly a public-school teacher can deal with present or 
- future social conflicts depends, of course, upon the age of the children 
taught, upon the prior claims of fundamental subjects, and upon other 
conditions beyond the teacher’s control. But the critical and liberal- 
izing influence of the school as an institution depends less, perhaps, - 
upon the nature and amount of social information supplied than upon 
the personal attitudes of the teacher. . , \ 

Even though the teacher be too busy with official duties to keep 
informed, and even though he make no effort to develop social . 
crusaders among his 'pupils,- his notions regarding constitutional 
liberty and his freedom from social prejudices affect fundamentally 
the spiritual integrity and vitality of the American public school. 
The American public school is, by definition, a school for all classes; 
an institution dedicated to the purpose of teaching the various ele- 
ments of our population to liye harmoniously together. 

The attitudes of teachers and prospective teachers toward certain 
representative current topics are described in the following pages. 

For considerations both of convenience and of reliability the descrip- 
tion is confined to data on reading. Teachers’ attitudes toward the 
various topics, and the attitudes of many other groups used for com- 
> parison, are reflected to some extent in the amount of material they 
actually -read on each topic. Amount of reading, however, is not in 
itself a trustworthy index of relative interest except when two 
important conditions are present: When the group concerned has easy 
access to readable material on all of the topics, and when the group as 
a whole does a considerable amount of reading. 


* The Motion was prepared by Prof. Donglaa Waplee, of the Oradnate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, 111., assisted by A. M. W. Birkeland. This study is part of an investigation of the 

committee on the reading interests and habits of adults of the American Association tor Adult Education 
and the Amwinan Library Association. It was also subsidised by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Qradsete library School of the University of Chicago. ^ * 
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The importance of both, conditiops should be plain. If a given 
group of teachero is found to have read much on only 10 out of a 
possible 100 equally interesting topics, the explanation may be that' 
reading matter on the remaining 90 topics was not available. Further- 
more, unless the given/ group did a sufficient amount of reading to k 
indicate the normal rtfnge in preference among subjects that can be 
read about, the selection of the subjects may be due to mere chance; 
to* the accidental circumstances which led a few members of the group 
. to read certain books that happened to lie within easy reach. 

Because such conditions complicated the interpretation of data on 
the actual reading, on the various topics, a better index of relative 
interest was sometimes obtained simply by asking teachers what • 
topics they found most interesting. .The following discussion is 
based on both types of data— records of actual reading and group 
ratings for relative interest. 

The data are presented in four forms: Firdt, with reference .to a 
typical group of teachers, a description of social attitudes in terms nf 
I what teachers want to read about and what they actually read; 

J second, a comparison of the. topics' of most interest to prospective 
teachers, teachers in service, and members of other occupations, with 
the topics selected (by a competent jury) as those of most importance 
to the Nation at the present time; third, an analysis of the character 
and amount of actual reading by various professional groups, com- 
- parisons being made with the reading of other groups wherever tliey 
help to define the general reading of prospective teachers; finally, a 
description of the reading interests, obtained by comparisons of the 
contemporary subjects which different groups of teachers consider 
most interesting to read about. - r 

From the patterns of interest thus defined, the reader may draw 
many important conclusions regarding the civilizing and liberalizing 
effect of the professional preparation of teachers, regarding the atti- 
tudes of teachers in service toward important issues of the times, and 
regarding the respects in which the attitudes of teachers differ most 
widely from .those of other occupational groups. 

Data on reading 1 interests do not, of course, tell the whole story 
about the preparation of teachers. There are other thin gc w hi c h 
should be known such as the recreational and informational hobbies 
of teachers that are not shown by reading and reading interests. 

But the data here presented do offer a cultural index for the profession 
as a whole, and pqjnt out a possible remedy, assuming that teachers 
college students have access to* readable material on some df thrfnany* 


subjects about which they need to know more. How much/accesa 
they have, as compared with students in colleges of liberal arts, is 
indicated in part IV. * 
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ARE TEACHERS INTERESTED IN “DEPRESSION” TOPICS? 


. resdiag practices of public-school teachers enrolled for pro- 
fessional tr ainin g in a university summer school are used to illustrate 
certain reading tendencies of teachers in general. The industrial 
area from which the teachers came probably represents a normal blend 
of conservative and radical opinion. . 

The instruments used to collect data on reading interests and actual* 
reading from the group were 2 check-lists, each presenting the list of 
60 selected contemporary topics. On the first check-list the teachers 
were asked to m^rk the topics according to their relative interest; on 
the second they were asked to indicate the amount of reading done on 
each^topic during the past 2 weeks and to state whether the reading 
material was in the daily press, in weekly or monthly magazines, or in 
books of fiction or nonfiction. 

Th© ejection of the 60 topics was based upon 4 y ears’ accumulation 
of evidence concerning the subjects of most interest to the population 
at large. Thirty-one of the 60 topics were those on which many more 
articles appeared in American periodicals during the 6 months, July 
1931 to January 1932, than appeared during the 18 months, January 
1 929 to June 1 930. Such topics are consequently those relating to social 
issues which the present economic situation has rendered acute. They * 
are hereinafter referred to as “depression topics.” The other 29 topics 
included 11 which previous studies had shown to be interesting to 
nearly everybody, 11 known to be uninteresting to nearly everybody, 
and 7 usually rated about midway between “interesting” and “not 
interesting.” Hence', the second list of topics serves as a scale by 
which to estimate the degree of interest expressed by any given group ' 
of readers in depression topics as such.* 

Returns from the selected group of teachers on the two cheek-lists are 
noteworthy and represent teachers in general in the following respects: 

1. Some reading was done on eveiy topic. 

2. On the average topic, 45 percent of the reading by teachers of 
each sex was done in the daily press, about 40 percent in weekly or 

* monthly magazines, and about 15 percent in nonfiction books. 

3. In general, more reading was done on the interesting topics than 
on the uninteresting topics. The coefficients of correlation between 

"the 60 topics ranked for relative interest and for relative amounts of 
actual reading a^e: For the women teachers, O.012±O.O5, and for the * 
-vmen,0.360±0.07. The correlation between the sex^s in respect to the 
relative interest of the topics is 0.577 ±0.05, and the correlation 
between the sexes in respect to actual reading on the subject js 
0.626 ±0.05. . The last coefficients show that the availability of 
reading matte r had a large effect upon actual reading, since the num- 


•Swhcroap citings bar* • high (tatUtioal roil^bOity. Fee •rfdtuw «w Wapiac and Til*. 
r*oplo Want to Band About. Chicago, ID. Tba CnTvcnity of Chicago Pm*, 1BJI, oh. VIL 
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ber of subjects on which both groups actually read waaiarger than the 
number in which both were interested. 

<4. The 60 topics were ranked separately in order of relative interest 
to the teachers of each sex in 10 groups of 6 topics each. When so 
ranked, none of the depression topics appeared among the following 
6 topics of most interest to the women teachers: (a) Personal health, 
"(b) personality development, (c) getting along with other people, 
(d) interesting places in the United States, («) interesting places 
abroad, and (f) travel and outdoor life. 

6. Only one of the depression topics, unemployment relief, appeared 
.among the next most interesting group of 6 topics. The other 6 were: 
(a) Stories about statesmen and politicians, (b) parents’ treatment of 
children, (c) the meaning of cultur^T^*) motives of human behavior, 
and (e) personal beauty. - V , 

6. Thirteen of the 31 depression topics, however, appeared in the 
upper half ; that is, the most interesting half of the list of 60 topics. 
In, order of decreasing interest to women teachers, the 13 topics were: 
(a) Unemployment relief, (6) social effeots of unemployment, (*) 
Americans in Russia, (d) social responsibilities of the church, («) ptoh* 

. lems of the machine age (overproduction, etc.), (f) free trade and pro- 
tective tariffs in the United States, (g) housing problems, (h) commu- 
nism in the United States, (») unemployment insurance, (j) disarma- 
ment and •preparedness, (k) socialism in the United States, (l) police 
~ methods, and (m) cancellation of foreign debts. 

7. The womeg teachers’ actual reading on these topics (in news- 
papers, magazines, and books) was consistent with their interest rat- 
ings. Their actual reading gn the 10 most interesting depression topics 
was 88 percent of their actual reading on the 10 most interesting 
topics of all, which included no depression topics. 

8. The lowed! fifth of the list of 60 topics, when ranked for relative 
interest to women teachers, contained 12 topics r including the follow- 
ing 8- depression topics: (a) Economic and industrial planning, (b) 
pacifists, (c) conscientious objectors, (d) stabilization of business, (e) 
corruption in politics, and^y) tariff problems of European countries. 

9. Only 1 book was read by any of the women teachers on any 1 of 
these 6 topics, the l topic being corruption, in politics. Economic and 
industrial planning was read about by only 30 percent of tly teachers 
in press articles, 13 percent in weekly reviews, and 3 percent in monthly 
magazine articles. 

10. The men teachers showed slightly more interest in the depres- 
sion topics, and proportionately larger amounts of reading on them. 
On* the entire list of topics, however, the women teachers did TO per- 
cent more actual reading than the men. 

Table 1 compares the number of depression topics with the number 

of other topics ranked in each fifth of the list by the teachers of each 
* ■ 
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sex. It is apparent that the depression topics cluster about the mid- 
point of the list when the 60 topics are racked in order of relative 
interestfto each sex. 

Tabus 1 . — Number of depression topics placed by mem and v'-omen teachers in each 
V fifth of the interest scale 


\ 


11. Only 4 depression topics were found in the fifth of the list most 
interesting to men, namely, (q) problems of the machine age, (6) eco- 
nomic ahd industrial plannjpgj (c) wages, and (d)- social effects of 

. unemployment. The 6 depression topics in the second fifth were: 
(a) Unemployment? relief, ‘'(ft) free trade and protective tariffs in the 
United States, .(c) disarmament and preparedness, (d) Russia's eco- 
nomic policies, ( e ) stabilization of business, and ( J ) unemployment 
insurance. • 1 

12. However, men read more on the depression topics which inter- 
ested them than on other topics of even greater .interest. /The amount 
of actual reading reported on the 9 most interesting depression topics 
was almost identical with the amount reported on the 9 other topics 
of most interest. Yet only 1 depression topic stood as hi gh in relative 
interest as the other 9 general topics. This discrepancy between read- 
ing interest and actual reading has already been noted in connection 
with the reading of women teachers. It is largely explained by the 
relative difficulty of finding readable material on each topic. The 

‘ topics most read about were as likely to be those on which attractive 
reading matter wa^ available as those on which the teachers were 
most eager to read; and "depression reading" was easily available. 

13. Among the topics of least interest to the men teachers, the 6 
least interesting were: (a) Stories about kings and queens, (ft) personal 
beauty, ( c ) superstitions and beliefs, (d) socialism in the United States, 
and ( e ) foreign politics. To explain by what early training or present 
association the students have been influenced to rate the last 2 topics 
in the same category of interest as the other 3 would require an addi- 
tional extensive investigation. The conservatism of men teachers is 
apparently safe so long as personal beauty and socialisjn are found 
equally interesting and. at the foot of a list of topics widely discussed 
in contemporary magazines. 
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CHAPTER II 


WHAT TOPICS ARE OF MOST INTEREST TO 

TEACHERS 

/ 

ARE PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS INTERESTED IN IMPORTANT SOCIAL 
r ’ ISSUES? 

Insofar as teachers in general agree with the typical group jus^ 
described, it may be said that their interest in the problems rendered 
acute by the present economic crisis is no greater than their interest 
in other problems discussed in American periodicals . * 1 

It may next be inquired whether the problems on which teachers 
were most eager to read are the problems of most importance to Amer- 
ican society at the present time. Since this investigation was pri- 
marily concerned with the education of teachers, it was desirable to 
know also how nearly the students enrolled in teacher- training insti- 
tutions agreed with teachers in service in their evaluation of such 
problems. Furthermore, for a proper perspective, the problems of 
most interest to teachers and prospective teachers should be compared 
with the problems of most interest to other occupational groups, if 
only to offset the effects of academic influence. ' . 

The comparisons suggested were clearly impossible without some 
criterion of the “social importance" of the topics in which the various 
groups are most interested to read. Such a criterion was found in a 
list of 40 topics upon which a carefully selected jury showed" close 
agreement. Each member of the jury was asked to examine a list of 
117 topics, representing all the topics discussed in American publica- 
tions from 1019 tp 1920, and to arrange the topics in 10 groups accord- 
ing to their relative social importance. As might be expected, the 
results showed some disagreement, especially with regard to the, topics 
at the mid-point of the list. Concerning the 20 most important topics 
and the 20 least important topics, however, the agreement was unani- 
mous within a range of slightly more than one tenth of the entire list. 1 
The 40 topics thus indicated as shown in table 2, were consequently 
accepted as a criterion of social importance. 

> An oooount of tba method* employed In nleotlnf, from trtioUa puhttahod in I idji pvtodioal* ana 

1919, th* topic* DMd tor comparison with tip depression topic* appear* in Waplmfbd Trier, op. rft* 
«i». VIL > 

1 For th* 10 topic* Judf©d to b* of prooh lodil Importance, th* ran ge of th* lUndard deviation* wa* from 
0-S to 1.9, th* qtmrtil* deviation of th* standard deviations wa* 0.219. For th* 20 topics Judged to b* of no 
•octal importance, th* rang* of standard deviation* vm from 04 to l A *nd th* Qo*rtO* deviation of th* 
standard donation* was 0.143. 

262 * > 
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2. — For 1y topic* on which the i t i t ci i d jvry dotdy agrmd • 

SodaHy unimportant topis 


Sodelly Important taj ^ 

Criticism of Government policies — 
Problems of the Federal Government 
Problems of Stete end city government 
United States foreign affairs 
The next war 
Preparedness , 

Peace movements 
Social values of science 
Public health and medical progress 
The changing status of woman 
Social welfare problems 
Problems of this city 
Problems of the oountry 
Comments on marriage and divorce 
Eugenios and birth oontrol 
Child training 

Elementary and secondary education 
Adult education 

Parents’ relationships with children 
Successful marriage 


Captains of Industry 
Artists and musicians 
Authors 

Actors and actresses 
Royalty and social leaders 
Military and naval heroes 
Sportsmen 

Developments in aviation 
' Plant life 
Animals 

Birds and insects 
Marine life 

Interesting places abroad 

Interesting plaoes in tbs United Btatee 

Crimes 

Writers end writing 

Language and the art of conversation 

Sports 

The-homc garden 
The (amily car 


The validity of this criterion rests primarily upon two assumptions, 
each of which is safe. The first assumption is that the five man com- 
posing the jury were well qualified to designate on a given list the 
topics having the most (and the least) important implications for the 
American people at the present time. To describe the qualifications 
of each jury member individually would unfortunately violate the 
condition of anonymity on which each agreed to help. Ail hold 
positions of national, importance in the^eld of contemporary social 
criticism. Their reputations are established by many years of dis- 
tinguished research in this field. Their academic positions testify 
to their economic and political disinterestedness. 

The second assumption is that the jury members based their ratings 
on the same interpretation of the topics. The fact that several topics 
received widely different ratings by the various members suggests 
that such topios, at least, were variously interpreted. However, in 
regard to the 40 on which agreement was close, the strong presumption 
is that the interpretations were very similar; and, further, that the 
jury ratings were based on the same essential meanings as were the 
ratings for relative interest which were obtained, for sake of compari- 
son, from mor e than 15,000 readers from the general population. 4 

1 ytTa i aa ittn g aodologiatirantetd 117 topic*, loond by pparlmaBt. tcooTar n w , I ■j, 

portodkahi from 1919 to 19S, on 1 10- point nil to indicata reUtin aodal tmportanoa. Tin rii n-lirl 
(Wrinttana la lb* nuking of tfa* topics appearing abova ranged bom 0.8 to IV. Tba topic* oo tba latt had 
ipnktap of feawood, and third on tba aaata at ralaUvs aodal Importance; and ♦*»«■» on tba rteht 
bad awncanakingi of dgbUi. ninth, and tantb. 

• Th» eflsets of ambiguity of tba topics open tba nUabQIty of tba rating* ter nlativt tntanat hava ban 
dadlad azpsrtmaotally and teond to ba email. Saa Wapiaa and Tylw, op. ott., oh. VLL 
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The last point is obviously crucial. Unless the jury ratings f OP 
importance and the teachers' ratings for interest are LedT Z 
wune interpretation of the topics, the former do not iWitute a valid 
- cntunpp. On On. po„H. however, we here the etnpXl Zi 
comparisons themselves. 

The. fohowing outline show, the procedure follow^ in computinr 
the groups^ ^ importance of the reading interests of each of 

1. Find what percentage of the 20 topic* rated “socially important” by the i„r, 
wero. rated ”h W y interesting” * by the g.ven group. (Vo^xamnU^ t 

7 U0g * facultie *' 10 of 20 Important topic* a* 

highly interesting , a ratio of 60 percent.) 

3. Find what percentage of the 20 “socially unimportant” topic* were 

- uninteresting” • by a giveri group. (The college faculties rated 9 such 
topic* « uninterMting, a ratio of 46 percent.) % " Ud> 

8. ^‘♦^•ne tee “«sn percentage of agreement. (Adding the topic* to reeoert 
which the college faculties' ratinga agreed with the jury’s ratings, 10 and9 

4 . Fi?H.IV* W “? °? ° f * P °“ ib,e "• or “ ^mant of 4^5 peZ t) ' 

‘ tot^LTTv 11 ^ ° th * 20 , ‘*° CUlly Tobies were rated 

Interesting by the given group. (No topics were so rated by the coll*™ 
faculties, a ratio of 0 percent.) 7 Ueg * 

6 ° f th * 20 .“ BOci * u y unimportant” topics were rated 

highly interesting K by the group. (One t<5pio was so rated by the. colie™ 
faculties, a ratio of 6 percent.) 7 > W)lle ** 

6 tbe . meAn P^^ot^ ofdisagreement, (The mean percentage df 0 

ZS ?, £ 53* ~ 26 p """ 1 - ***££ £ 21 

7. Subtract the mean percentage of disagreement from the mean percentage of 
agreement. The differepce is the desired group index. (Subtract^ the 2A 
meT np ™ UD * ‘“"•W* »«» the 47.8 percent rep^Sj^ 

S the R w‘a^r DOe m 4 ^ r<5eDt - The retotion between the 
n ^ 7 re4dlB « interest* of the men instructors on liberal aria 

«tZ ™ ?• " T**' * “o* - to substantiate the ju£ 

. he * ury 8 r * t ogB wer ® accordingly accepted aa a satisfactory basis 
' U P° D whtch to compare the social-mindedness of the various group*. 


! !“ 1? ? pp ~ ^ “* 01 1,7 “**» tv «ttap of tb. groop m . Whoto. 

PUosd tn ihs low« flfih oT U* Hit «rf nr loptai by U* rstln*. or U* tro^p M * whole. 
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Tabu'S.— -Indarm qf agroimonl krtux-en «di rial important* and tho reading iniortoU 
of 34 typical group*, including tracker* and proepoctio* tracker* 1 

fTte todam rtfnmit On P*roaotace ol acrestnant and partwotaca at dtoa^naiMni vttb 

Um fary tmo at tht group niiagt 00 40 coutmnponrytopia*] 
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The validity of the group ratings is further supported by'the char- 
acter of the groups found to agree most closely and to disagree most 
" idely with the jury. Such groups are indicated by the group* r ank 7 
in table 3. The fact that the groupsjm closest Agreement with the 
jury included men in college facuitaes^men on high-school faculties, 
and women high-school teacherg of social science, justified confidence 
in the relative status of the groups; likewise, the fact that the widest 
disagreement was found among girls and boys in the freshman classes 
of liberal arts colleges, and amopgjnen and women clerks in business 
offices— groups which are likely to be uncritical. 

The social attitudes of the various groups may now bo inferred from 
the compariso ns. Among teachers in service, the high-school men 

, JV* a probably mori valid thantba troop Index, especially tribe troop Index be taken 

to tmpty that the subject* on which aoy n<xy> tikes bast to read should correspond 100 percent with the 
nbleeM considered most Important by a rroup of specialist* In tba Odd. Boeh, ol coons to Dot the 
ease Many “pwvooal” topics an mors lnterestin* to rrxryot* Umd man Toon temporary “aoeial'' ton*™. 

howavsr Important U» latter may ba. 
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te&cher^Lnd elementary school women teachers were conspicuously 
interested in important issues’; so also, as might be expected, were the 
teachers of social studies in high school?. The three groups were 
surpassed only by the men on college faculties, by university senior 
men, malaly specializing in social sciences, and by farmers who were 
college graduates — obliged by their calling to take a lively interest in 
the economic problems confronting the farm industries. 

The other two groups of teachers in service, namely, the women 
higli-school teachers of all subjects * and the rural school teachers, 
* were in the lower half of the 34 groups. Their concern with the 
selected 40 topics was about the same as that of policemen, electri- 
cians, and office girls. They differed much from these groups, how- 
ever, in respect to other topics. 

.Prospective teachers are represented in table 3 by V group of men 
and 2 groups of women.. Returns from men students in State" teachers 
colleges were too few to furnish reliable samplings ot freshman and 
senior groups separately as were obtained for women students. 

- Thfe status of the men students in teachers colleges was only the 
middle rank of the 34 groups, but compared favorably with that of 
other men students; being about halfway between the freshmen and 
seniors of colleges and universities combined. This standing, however 
is lower than would be expected, if the teachers college curriculum 
, emphasized social studies in proportion to their professional value. 

' The women students “in teachers colleges were clearly superior to 
the other groups of women students with respect to their interest in 
important social topics. The teachers college seniors ranked above 
the university seniors, even though the teachers, college seniors as a 
group ranked in the lower half of the 34 groups. 

Taken as a whole, the foregoing evidence is far from encouraging. 
True, students in teachers cp lieges did not differ greatly from students 
id general in their attention to important social issues, but what 
inspires grave concern is the fact that students in general and im- 
portant groups of teachers in particular were not much more enlight- 
ened than a cross section of the population at large. This condition 
must be changed before the schools can effectively oppose the drift 
' toward social inertia. 

■* Parantac* distribution of croup •wording to ert>)Mte taught: I^ngoago teach era, 461; commercial 

r teecban, 16.1; mathematics teachers, II; bom* aoooomica teachers, 71; physical adaoaUoa teachers, 41; 
Mfcact teachers, 31; and aodal sctencK watchers, 7. 




CHAPTER III 


• . 1 

COMPARISON OF ACTUAL READING OF 
TEACHERS WITH OTHER PROFES- 
SIONAL GROUPS 


DO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS READ? 


t Thu® far certain data on reading interests have reflected the atti- 
tudes of selected groups of teachers toward depression topics and to- 
ward other important issues of the day. The data suggest certain 
trends very clearly. Further data, covering a wider geographical 
distributiofl^and as wide a rang! as possible in topics, were necessary 
before the findings could safely be assumed to apply to teachers and 
prospective teachers at large. 

Data on the actual reading and subject interests of teachers college * 
students were collected by means of the special form 1 ftpm 30 groups 
; of students in teachers colleges. For interpretation an comparison, 
ainplar data were collected from students in liberal arts colleges and 
universities and from teachers-in-service. In all, 6,840 returns, repre- 
senting 85 student and .teacher groups in all sections of the United 

States, were received. Table 4 gives the numerical distribution. 

s 

Tab lb 4 . — Distribution of •professional groups reporting 
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dnaa read regularly and on tbe book* rand "feat” weak. 
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To correct any bias resulting from the fact that the 85 groups were 
all academic, 2,678 additional returns were obtained from 37 groups 
of both sexes representing 'other professions, business executives 
skilled tratlfes, and unskilled labor.* 

The fact cannot be overemphasized that the data secured from the 
returns of each group have been separately checked for statistical 
reliability. The group ratings on the relative interest of various 
subjects, *>r example, were checked by dividing each group into 
random halves and correlating the two sets of ratings. The resulting 
coefficients, for all groups herein presented;, are well abfve 0.9, which 
justifies full confidence in the ratings. Had the work been simplified 
by omitting this laborious precaution, the comparisons would com- 
pel less respect. The data hereinafter presented may be accepted as 
sufficiently reliable. 

The reading interests of -teachers and prospective teachers will be 
described in terms of: Amount of reading id newspapers, magazines, 
and books; time spent in voluntary*) reading; magazines most read; 
classes of books most read; most-read authors; and sources from 
which the reading matter is obtained. 

Amount of reading . — Perhaps the most noticeable fact about the 
average amounts of reading in newspapers, magazines, and books by 
teachers and students in teachers colleges is their uniformity. Table 
5 shows that among the professional groups women did more book 
reading than nikn, teachers in service read more magazines than teach- 
ers college students, and men read more newspapers than women. 


Table 5. Mean amounts of reading by professional groups 
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Amount of reading 
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teachers 

Teachers 
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students 
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school 
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Average number of books read per week... 
Average number of magazines read regu- 
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An analysis of the number of newspapers and magazines read 
regularly by each group shows an entirely normal distribution. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of each of the 6 groups read 2 newspapers 

regularly, and a larger proportion read 2 papers than read any other 
number. V 

In respect to lhagazines, most high-school teachers of each sex 
regularly read 4, most women elementary teachers read 3, and all 
3 groups of students read 2 magazines regularly. „ 

Magazines most read. The four magazines preferred by men high- 
school teachers were: The Literary Digest, The Saturday Evening 
Post, The National Geographic, and The American Magazine. Most 
women high-school teachers read regularly the first and last of these, 
and The Atlantic Monthly and Good Housekeeping. Most women 
elementary school teachers read regularly: The Literary Digest, The 
American Magazine, The Saturday Evening Post, and The National 
Geographic. The fact that The American Magazine was the second 
toost popular among all groups of teachers is significant. 

It is not surprising to find that teachers college students showed the 
same preferences. The two magazines read regularly by most teachers 
college students of each sex were The Literary Digest and The 
American Magazine. 

Book reading. -In respect to book reading, the returns were less 
. satisfactory, fdr the reason that in reporting the books read “last” 
week, the largest number of each of five groups read no books at all. 
The exception occurred in the group of women high^school teacher^ 
of whom the largest number read two books during the given week! 

Of the other 5 groups, the largest number reading any books read 
only 1. 

It is pertinent to ask what sorts of books were preferred by each •» 
group. The-short answer appears in table 6. Disregarding the four 
columns to the right, as obviously Effected by student assignments, 
perhaps the most interesting facts are that the girls in teachers col- 
leges road so much fiction and that the other groups of .women and 
both groups, of men read less fiction than nonfiction. 


Tabls 6 .—Book readptg of variout type* by each profctnonal group 
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Nonfiction . — In nonfiction the following 10 titles were the most 
widely read by all 6 groups, in the order listed: The Education of a 
Princess (Marie), Why We Behave Like Human Beings (Dorsey), 
‘The Royal Road to Romance (Halliburton), Trader Horn (Horn\ 
The Story of San Michele (Munthe), Up From Slavery (Washington), 
Mother India (Mayo), Microbe Hunters (d$ Kruif), Little America 
(Byrd), and The Great American Bhndwagon (Mert^. 

While at least the first two suggest the influence of classroom assign- 
ments, the list as a whole implies that the teachers and teachers 
college students who did read nonfiction were reading a good cross- 
section of the annual publications. Further analysis of nonfiction in 
terms of titles read by student and teacher groups was discouraged by 
the, difficulty of identifying assigned reading in die student list. Such 
contrasts, however, appear in the later discussion of topics on which 
different groups were most eager tf> read. r - 

Fiction . — In the case of fiction, the contrasts between the actual 
reading of teachers and teachers College students were perhaps most 
plainly indicated by data concerning the authora most read by each 
group. Comparison of the authors suggests^by and large, that more 
important writers of fiction were read by women students in liberal 
arts colleges than by women students in teachers colleges, by wohien 
high-school teachers than b^Vomen elementary school teachers, by 
women students in the first '2 years of teachers ' college and men 
teachers college students than by men high-school teachers. 


Table 7. — Authors of fiction most read by different professional groups 
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Tablb 7. Author* of fiction most read fry different pftyeisional groups — Continued 
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81 noa tbs groa|» dWsr In the total amount dir reeding reported, there is nonniidrmltj either in the nomber 
of authors indicated in ea ch o o himn or in the proportion of each poup reading each anther. • 

Sources . — In support of the statement, in the supplementary study 
on the teachers college .library, that teachers college students obtdtoed ' 
most of their reading from the college library, the reader will note 
from table S' that the teachers college library and the public library 
supplied most reading to student teachers and teachara in service. 
The table also shows that Btudent teachers used public libraries to 
supplement their college libraries; that approximately one-fourth of 
the women teachers patronized rental libraries' for current fiction; 
that about one-fifth of the high-school women' teachera subscribed 
to book clubs; that almost half of. the teachers in service and a fifth 
of the teachers college students patronized bookstores, and that nearly 
half of the men and considerably more than half 4^ the womeh of 
all groups obtained reading matter from friends. On the whole, 
table 8 justifies the statement that the library is the most important 
source of what is read by teachers and student teachers alike. 
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Tabu 8 Percentage of different professional groups obtaining reading matter -* 
' from ike various sources 
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conc ^ Ufl ^ on > ^ may T>e observed that the largest number of each 
\group, about 3(T percent, devoted no more than 8 hours a week to 
trading; that most of the teachers procured their reading from public 
libraries, the next largest number from school or eollege libraries, and 
third largest number from friends; that most teachers college stu- 
\ dents procured their reading from their college libraries or from public 
libraries; and that both groups were acquainted with the b<5t contem- 
porary writers of -both Qctiou and nonfiction, even though more than 
a third o(each^roup did no reading beyond professional or classroom 
'requiremeittriT ‘ ‘ \ *• * 

m logical inference is that the responsible ^authorities should, 
give serious attention to four conditions, if the education of teachers 
is intended to develop intelligent attitudes towards contemporary , 
social issues: First, the* relatively significant role of reading 'as com- 
pared^ with other student activities in respect to the ;time demoted 
to each; second, the small proportion of student teachers who read 
anything beyond course requirements; third, the, probable depend- 
ence of actual reading upon the advertising of readable titles on cur-" 
rent issues by the libraries from which.most teachers and teachers in 
training obtained their readings; and, fourth, the pof&ty of such 
libraries in the field, of contemporary social criticism, broadly defined. 
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CHAPTER IV 


READING INTERESTS OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF 
' TEACHERS 

o 

TOPICS OF INTEREST TO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS . - 

v 

This final Section of the study is, perhaps, the most important. It 
compares the subjects of most interest to teachers college students, 
teachers in service, and members of other occupational groups with- 
the subjects on which each group does most reading -in books. Such 
comparisons are somewhat exciting to students of human nature and 
to anyone else wishing* to understand as fully as possible the distinc- 
tive traits of any given group. The social attitudes of a given group 
o toward typical aspects of the contemporary- scene are revealed by' 
data on their reading interests and the amount of reading done. 

Differences in .amount of book reading on the various subjec’ts show 
what effort is made to satisfy curiosities. Assuming equally easy 
access by all groups to readable books on each subject, the intensity 
or sincerity of group interest may be estimated by the relative 
' amounts of book reading on each si/bject by each group. The as- 
sumption, however, is at present untenable. In part IV it was, 
shown that teachers college students in different institutions had un- 
equal access to the literature in a given field. Hence relative amounts 
of book reading'* cannot^ be taken as evidence of reading interests 
until agencies for book distribution have become far more efficient — 
that is, tin til their books are selected according to the "known subject 
interests of specified groups." However, the combined data on read- 
ing interests and on relative amounts olf book reading constitute, at 
least for student groups^ the best objective description of the group 
mind. . . ’ A . 

- The data Are also highly useful in a more “practical” direction. 

•'Discrepancies ^between interesting subjects and the subjects most 

read about point to certairi obstacles, which must be remind before 

reaffipg interests can be fully satisfied. In the mai^ldJBBbstacles 

are:Vl) The inability of publishers and libra rians to «e!$f rbadabjf 

materials on the subjects of most interest to particul&r /groups of 

readers; (2) insufficienUadvertising of such titles by college instructors 

and librarians; and /3) the students* difficulties in securing such titles 

from the libraries or other sources' on demand — the inaccessibility of 

reading matter on the subjects of tnajor interest. Proper attention 

to the removal, pf such obstacles to wider reading in the field of 

r, * ■ / 
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social criticism should help to remdve some of the cultural deficiencies 
of prospective teachers. 

/ Procedure . — The discussion to follow is largely concerned with the 
relative interest of different groups in the topics discussed In current 
publications and with the amount of reading by each group on a s^h 
topic. 

o ■ 

The procedure for determining the topics upon which each group 
does most reading consisted in ranking the topics according to the 
number of words read on each by the given group. In the case of 
book reading this meant examining all the books read by the group 
to identify the various topics discussed in each book, classifying the 
books under the topics discussed, and (since a book of nonfiction con- 
tains on the average about 100,000 words) crediting each topic with 
the estimated number of words each book devotes to it. For exam- 
ple, a book relating to one topic only and read by one person only, 
.would credit the given topic Vith 100,000 words. Another book read 
by one person only but classified under four topics would credit each 
of the four topics in proportion: jjach topife v,puld be credited with 
25,000 words. The justification for this weighting is based on 
numerous comparisons which show that, in the aggregate, the subject 
classification of a title corresponds roughly with the amount of space 
(number of paragraphs, etc.), devoted to each^of the topics under 
which it can be classified by the title and a brief examination. 

The procedure used in scoring magazine reading was slightly 
different. The 10* magazines read by the largest number of each 
group of readers Sampled were firgt selected. In all, 20 magazines 
were selected. From an examination of several consecutive issues of 
each magazine, commencing with the January 1930, issue, the aver- 
age number of pages devoted to each topic was determined and the 
number of words on leach topic in each magazine was then estimated. 
Since the record of book 5 reading covered 1 week only, the topie 
scores for monthly magazines were (jivided by four in order that reU- 
tiye amounts of reading by each group on each topic in magazines 
might be directly compared with amouffts of book reading. The 
amoupt of reading on each topic in newspapers Was disregarded, 
since it was about the same fpr each group. Typical groups read 
most on the subjects receiving most space in the' press, 'Instead of on 
the subjects of most interest. 1 * 

Thp difference between the reading interests of teachers and those * 
ol prospective teachers was slight, fiy extensive intercorrelation of 
dak, the correlation among all group^pf teachers college students 
was found to be neyer lees than 0.8, The correspondence among the 
subject interes ts of teachers college students and high-school teachers 

• Waptaa, Dooftaa. Tb» BaUtioo of SatyMt Intorwto to Actual BmOh* Tb* utncj Qraurtr, 
wb X bo. I# /tnoary 1913. • 
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in servicet$ras also Clpee, as is shown in table 9. The table correlates 
teachers college students with high-echool teachers only, because the 
reading interests of high-echool teachers differed most widely from ' 
those of teachers college students. 

» i 

Table 9— Coefficient* of correlation between reading iniereete of men etxidente in 
teachere^pllegee and reading mtereet* of High-echool teacher* in service 

fta %n<\ environment are held oom t an t lor aU poop*— Age, adoeatioo, and njmhmx* may rary) 


Locality „ 

'* Oroop reliability 

» >- 

Correlation 

between 

iroqpe 

Students 

Htgbechod 

teacher* 

a* 

a 

‘l 

t 

^ — 

t 

~~v 

4 

Southern States 

a*4fcbOL017 
.OSOdt .006 
.Olfcfc .010 
.S6l^r .010 
.021:4: .000 
.870* .014 

am±aois 
.w:± .008 

01 ) 4 . nfn 

0.74S±0iQ* 
. 717 ± 039 
.•47* .018 

• 8J2± .016 
.-7»6± .087 

• 83fcfc .089 

N»w Knrtuxl SUtae 

Pacific Coast 8 tales 

Middle Atlantic But*e 

North Central States » 

• fUX . IMJd 

.to± .008 

JfttL. 4. ono 

North Oeopal States ’ 

(.V»± .006 

Vs 


i rreehmmJLd sophomore*. The preceding groups indude aD niimre 
’Juniors and stator*. 


Table 10 shows the reading int&ests of other occupational groups 
to be very si milar . It thus - remains to contrast the reading interests 
of the teaching profession as expressed in particular topics with 'those 
of other sex, occupational, and educational groups. 
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Group comparisons .— FVom each of some 200 groups, data were 
obtained on relative interest in contemporary subjects, on the 
relative social importance of the topic, and on the relative amount of 
book and magazine reading on each topic\ Such data are most con- 
veniently showirfey means of tables. A larger number of tables is 
presented, perhaps, than it is reasonable to expect the reader to 
examine closely. 

As a compromise between .completeness and popular interest, the 
remaining text is based on the topics in which thepmteresfo of various 
groups differed most. 1 On the whole, the topics which interested 
one group much more than another beet reveal important differences 
in group attitudes. 

Findings: Sex was beyond question the factor making for the 
widest differences in reading interest within a nation. Tentative 
comparisons between the subject interests of teachers in training in 
America and in Germany suggested that nationality is more important 
than sex, since the subject interests of German groups differing in sex 
and widely in occupation apparently corresponded far more closely 
with each other than any German group did with any American 
group of the same sex and occupation. Such international com- 
parishns, however, have not been carried far enough to support final 
conclusions. 

Because sex has a greater influence than other factore’upon reading 
interests Ruthin a hational population, it will simplify the following 
comparisons to (hsguss group^ of the Same sex separately. 

READING interests of women students 

The first comparison given is the differences between the reading 
interests of fr^hman and sophpmore women in liberal arts colleges 
and those of freshman and sophomore women in teachers* colleges. 
These are shown in table 11. ^ ' 


Tabl* 11. Differences in reading interests of freshman and sophomore women in 
liberal arts colleges and freshman and sophomore women in teachers colleges 


Topics mm Interesting to tra&hman and Sophomore 
liberal arta college women 

Actors and actresses 

Advertising and publicity 

Business ethics and business frauds 
Public morals 

The reporter and the press 

I 


Topic# tiion Interwtlni u> frshmso tod sophomore 
twdm oil Isas woman 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
PROGRE88 * 

Prevention and treatment of specifio 
ills 

PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY 
CHILD TRAINING 4 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 4 
ADULT EDUCATION 4 
Sports 


' **• top4oa an at laast & rank# apart in relative Interest. 

* TJ»f topics tn capitals an there Judged to b# of much social importunes. 

^ ^ wmi on which much book reading waa dona by both groapa 
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The table clearly indicates the effect of the professional education 
of the teachers college students. Five of the seven topics preferred 
by them were rated socially important and only one (sports) was 
rated socially unimportant. On the other hand, the reading interests 
of the liberal arts college students were more diversified. 

When comparisons are made between these two groups on tl\p topics 
which are of most interest to both groups and of least interest to 
both groups, it is evident that there is a significant amount of agree- 
ment. The cohimon interests of the two groups were about an even 
blend of the academic and the trivial, both among the most interesting 
and the least interesting lists. This comparison is shown in tabled 

The topics upon which both groups actually read* most were con- 
siderably more academically respectable than were the topics of most 
interest, partly, no doubt, as a result of college reading assignments 
This difference will be seen by comparing the lists of topics in table 
13 with those in table 12 . ' _.> 

Note to reader . — Throughout the remainder of this study compari- 
sons will be made between different groups upon the topics which are 
of most and of least interest and upon which they do the most and the 
least reading in books and in periodicals. These comparisons are 
drawn from tables similar to tables 12 and 13 , but the tables have not 
been included in this report because of printing limitations. The 
originals, however, are on file in the United States Office of Education 
in case the more detailed data are desired. 


Table 12 .— Topic* of common inieretl to frethman and tophomort women in 
liberal arte college* and frethman and tophomore women in leacheri college* 

Topic* <4 mot tntorwt D both poop* Topic* d 1m Lo both troop* 


Author* • 

Sportsmen 

International attitudes 
PEACE MOVEMENTS* 
Development In aviation 
Personal hygiene 
Personal beauty * 4 

Nature of human nature and Intelli- 
gence • 

Personal qualities analysed 
Getting along with other people 
Self-improvement 
Characteristics of the American'* 
Interesting places abroad * 

Interesting places in the United States 

Interesting peoples 

College and higher education * 


Captains of industry 
Statesmen and politicians , 

Royalty and social leaden 
Military and naval heroes 
Party politics 
Foreign politics 

Industrial conditions — prosperity 
Organisation and administratityi of big 
business 

The money market — investments 
Insurance 

Marketing-sales methods 
Business ventures 
Business management 
Chemical inventions 
Mechanical inventions 
Electrical inventions 1 


• Tb* topics in capitals tr* tbo** fade*) to be ot much soda] Important*. 

• limi that much book ntdlioc ni doa* oo topic* by both (roup*. 
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Tabu 12. — Topic* * of common interest to freshman and sophomore women in liberal 
arU collet** and freshman and sophomore women in teacher* college. r— Con. 


Topics of most inUrvt to bo^h groups 

The meaning of culture 
Religiop and the world today 1 
Music * 

Travel and outdoor life 
Hobbies and the use of leisure 

* 


Topics of Iwt Interest to both (roups 

Developments in the automobile in- 
dustry 

Engineering v 

Developments in farming 
Musing and metal industries 
4 Trades and manufacturing 
Marine life 

Organisations — eocuj^ political, and 
fraternal ‘ 

Civic beauty and architecture 
The home garden 
The family car 


* * 

Tabl* 13 . — Similarities in book reading of women students in liberal arU colleges 
and freshman and sophomors women students in teachers colleges 

Topics an which both groups do mast Jredlng ifl- Topics on which both (roups So issst rmdlog la 
bookj boo km 


People of legend and history 
Statesmen and politicians 
Scientists 
Authors • 

Educators and religious leaders 
Foreign politics 

Facts and theories of pure aclci.ce 
Thfe nations of hui&an nature and in- 
telligeypoe • 

The ul life 

Theories input society and social pro- 
gress 

SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS* 
Exploration and discovery 
Interesting places abroad 1 
Customs of other days and other lands 
EUGENICS AND BIRTH CON- 
TROL ' - ' 

CHILD TRAINING ‘ ^ 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

College and higher education • 

Religion and the world today 1 
The use and abuse of reading 
Writers and writing 
Music* 

Language and the art of conversation 


Sportsman A 

PREPAREDNESS 
Busbies* conditions abroad 
Foreign trade “ 

Advertising and publicity 
Marketing — sales methods 
Business ethics and business frauds 
Business ventures 
Personal success in business 
Business management 
Chemical inventions 
Mechanical inventions 
Electrical inventions * 

Science and warfare 
Developments in the automobile in- 
dustry 

^Engineering . 

Mining and metal industries 
Personal beauty 
Characteristics of the American 
Organisations — political, social, and 
fraternal 

Detection and prevention of crime 
Prohibition violations and enforcement 
Attitudes — men versus women 
The reporter and the press 
Civic beauty and architecture , 

Getting along with relatives 
The family car 


1 The top job in capitals are there Judged to b* of mooh social Importance. 

• Meads that much book reading was dona on topic* by both group*. 

9 Means that tbs topics wws of most interest to both group*. 
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The data for junior and senior women present a very different 
picture, particularly with respect to the topics in which the interests 
of the two groups differed most (table 14). The interest* * peculiar 
to the liberal arts college students were wider in scope andVnore 
mature in quality. Those peculiar to the teachers college students 
were secularized; that is, .they were less narrowly confined to the 
conventional interests of teachers. There was little difference, 
however, hrthe^opics of equal interest to both groups. The students 
in teachers colleges did more reading on the subjects of most social 
importance. But both groups read books on important and well- 
diversified topics. j 

Table U— Differences in reading interests of junior and senior women students 
in liberal arts colleges and junior and senior women students in teachers collets 

Toptci mow lnterartlqr to Junior ud senior liberal Topic* mow Interesting to Junior and Molar tescbm 
arts collect woman college woman 

Typical personalities Lawn and legislation 

Authors 7 ( ^ Citizenship 

Scienfic and warfare Natural resources — development and 

College and higher education conservation 

’ Business ethics and business frauds 

’ theater Developments in aviation 

Crimes * ' •. 

Prohibition violations and enforcement 
Motion pictures 

a Getting along with relatives 

Teachers and teaChem college students.— The students in the last 2 
years of teachers college compared less favorably with elementary . 
and high-echool teachers in service. The topic interests shown in 
table 15 are fewer than those in table 16 for the reason that the junior 
and senior students in teachers colleges had. many more interests in 
common with elemental/ school teachers than with high-school 

teachers. < 

< 

Table 15. Differences in reading interests of women elementary teachers and junior 
and senior .women studbUs in teaihers colleges 

Topic* mor* interesting to Junior anil senior teeefaen , 

' college woman 

Sportsmen 

Business ethics and business bauds 
Facts about mankind , 

Crimes * 


Topios'maitf interesting tg women elementary 
teacher* 

Authors 

PROBLEMS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT*' 

SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 
Customs of other days and other lands 


Detection dnd preventiofl of criipe 
Sports 

Getting .along with relatives 


• The topic* In capital* are those Judged to be of ranch social Importance. ’ 
'Mean* that much book msding was done bj both groups on the ipjria 


\ 
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Tabl* 16— Difference in reading interests of women high-school teachers and 
/ junior and senior women students in teachers colleges 


Topi® dwi tnUrtctlof to woman hlfh-aebooi 
/ toaehan 

Statesmen and politicians 
Authors 

Educators and religious leaders 
CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES » 

PR0BLEM8 OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT \ 

Party politics ' 

UNITED 8TATES FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS 

Business conditions abroad 
The money market — investments 
Labor and the labor market 
Facts and theories of pure science 
Comments on modern America 
SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 
College and higher education 
Writers and writing 
The theater 


TopJea more Interesting to Junior and senior teacbera 
college women 

Sportsmen 

THE NEXT WAR 

Business ethics and business frauds 

Facts about mankind 

Developments in aviation 

Personal beauty 

PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY 
Crimes 

Detection and prevention of crime 
CHILD TRAINING 
Motion pictures 
Sports 

Getting along with relatives ^ 

PARENTS RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH CHILDREN 


The many substantial reading interests common to the students 
and elementary tea&ere were not consistent with the differences in 
n their .reading, in Which respect the students were clearly ahead, chiefly 
in respect to the social importance of the topics read about. The 
many topics on which both groups read included those of both colle- 
giate and local interest. ' 

’ Table 16 repays careful study. The high-school teachere’ list was 
meaty and liberal. The students’ list fell into two distinct halves: 
One included such topics as problems of the cotin try, child training^ 
and parents’ relationships with children, clearly emanating from thq. 
• classroom, which is of,, course desirable; the other included interests 
as sensational as their nonfiction horizons permitted, for example, 
personal beauty, crimes, sportsmen, and motion pictures. The read- 
ing interests common to both groups were varied, but again the topics 
on which neither, group read books were, on tjie whole, fully as impor- 
- 14041 48 those on which both groups did read. Also, probably due to 
college requirements, the topics on which the students read much 
more than teachers were f^r more important than the topics on which 
the teachers read more. 

Teachers of different grades . — Because of the similarity between the 
interests of elementary-school teachers and thoseof junior and senior 
teachere college students, a comparison of elementary ’and.high-school 
teachere adds little to the previous comparison between the hi gh . 

* Tb« topfcs In metals sn there Jodg«l to be of maoh mu import***. 
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school teachers and the students. Indeed, the content* of table 17 
ma^ almost be anticipated from the other comparisons. The prefer 
ences of the high-school teachers were topics dearly essential to a 
competent grasp of current events. 

Tabl. 17 .-Different in reading interest, of vomen KigK^chool teacher, and 

women elementary teacher $ • 

Topics more Interesting to womto ttem«nt*ry 
te*c ben 

Animal* 

CHILD TRAINING 
PARENTS' RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH CHILDREN 
SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE ‘ 


Topis more Interesting to women hlgh-school 
t — obw 

Party politics 

UNITED 8TATE8 FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS • 

Business conditions abroad 
Labor and the labor market 
Facta and theories of pure science 
Writers and writing 
The theater 


The list of subjects m wljjch neither group was interested contained 
several surprises such as foreign politics, administration of big 
business, political organizations, and problems of the country The 
list of subjects on which neither group read books is still more sur- 
prising on account of much entries as: CriticisJh of government 

policies, the next war, business conditions abroad, problems of the 
wmntry, administration of justice, and prohibition enforcement 
Whde highly academic, the topics on which both groups reported 
book reading were, for the most part, commendable. 

Teachers oj different eubjecU. -Though necessarily restricted to 
high-school teachers, comparisons among the topics preferred by 
tench eraof different subjects suggested not merely the effect of the 
subject taught upon the teachers' attitudes, but also the relative 

influence of the various high-school departments in the direction of 
social criticism. 

Table 18 reveals a striking contrast between the reading interests 
ofhigh-eohool teachers in general and those of social-science teachers. 
The teachers of social science were obviously more concerned with 
the topics of greater social importance. The topics preferred by 
both groups in common, however, included 6 socially importsnt 

topl .“ j*? d .““I 7 2 top,cs le “ t social importance. < The topics 
avoided by bo th groups included eight topics of negligible importance. 

• Th« topla la ctpltels at* Uu*o to b* trf mm* aooUl ImporUoo*. • 
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Tablb 18." 


Topics men 1 


i hiffreehoai 


Authors 

Actors And actresses 

Facts and theories of pure science 

Characteristics of the American 

Interesting peoples 

College and higher education 

Writers and writing 

The theater ^ 


I 

-Differ^cee in reading interests of women high-school teacher $ and 
women high-echool teacheri of tocial science 

Top*®* ®or* Interesting to t nmm htgb-eoboo) 
tSMbOTormtalKteooi 

People of legend and history 
Statesmen and politicians 
Military and naval heroes 
CRITICISM OP GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES* 

Party politics 

-PROBLEMS OF STATE AND CITY 
GOVERNMENTS 
j Foreign politics 

V THE NEXT WAR 't 

' * PREPAREDN E88 

Facts about mankind 
Developments in aviation 

. , Organisations — political, social, and 

fraternal 

, Courts and the administration of 

, . justice 

Tablb 19. Difference s in reading intereete of women kigh-eehool teacheri of Englith 
and women high-school teacheri of tocial science 

Topics mors Interesting to woman 
teachers ol soda] science 

Captains of industry 
Successful business men and women 
Statesmen and politicians 
CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES » 

J*arty politics 

PROBLEMS OF 8TATE AND CITY 
GOVERNMENTS 

United States foreign affairs 
Foreign politics 
PREPAREDNESS 

. Organisation and administration of big 
business 
Foreign trade 
■ Facts about mankind 
Courts and the administration of jus- 
tice 

♦ The topics la ospltsk era thorn lodged to be of much social Impor tance , 


Topics mar* Inter ex 1 14 to women high -school 
teacher* of English 

Authors 

Actors and actr e sses 
Interesting peoples 
Public morals 

Attitudes — men Versus Women 

College and higher education * 

The use and abuse of reading 

Writers and writing 

language and the art of conversation 

Music 

The theater " . 
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Like the teachers of social studies, the teachers of English, in table 
1 9, stood close to thair guns. They were apparently as fully dedicated 
to the ideals of literary excellence as the teachers of social studies were 
devoted to ideals of social justice. To what extent ideals of social 
justice should be diffused among all public-school teachers is perhaps 
•' an open question. It would be easy to argue for a more general 
diffusion than is found in table 19. The reading interests common to 
teachers of English and to teachere of social studies are reassuring. 
Even though certain subjects like criticism of government policies 
disappeared from the preferred list, all the remaining subjects are > 

_ important. Similar comparisons between teachers of social studies 
and teachers of mathematics, commercial courses, and other subjects 
told the syne story. Separate discussion is therefore unnecessary 
The wofaen teachere of each high-school department, excepting the 
teachere of. Bocial studies, had a definite pattern of interest which 
gave no lyger place to contemporary social issues than did that of the 
average citizen. 

High-school feachers and women in other vocations. — The final com- 
parisons in thisyescription of the reading interests of women teachere 
are those of women high-school teachers as a group with housewives 
(table 20) and with business women (table 21). From the standpoint 
of the* social importance of the topics read, the teachers were at a 
disadvantage in both comparisons. It is, however, obvious that the 
teachers’ interests were less narrowly vocational than those of the 
contrasted group, which is undoubtedly in their favor. The prefer- 
ences peculiar to both the housewives and the business women were v 
•either strictly vocational (notwithstanding their greater social 
importance) v>r trivial. 

# * 

* 

Tablb 20. — Difference* in reading interest* of women high-school teachers and 
> - housewives 

Topics men tntcrestlnc to women hlcb-eeboal Topics mm tnUrwtiuc to bouaswlns 

tMotun ' * • „ 

Educatore and religious leaden • Typical personalities 

Party politics * EUGENICS AND BIRTH CON- 

. UNITED 8TATE8 FOREIGN AF- TROL 

FAIRS* ' CHILD TRAINING 

Busmen conditions abroad . Superstitions and beliefs 

Labor and the labor market ' Motion pictures 

Developments in farming PARENTS' RELATIONSHIPS 

WITH CHILDREN 
SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 

, * Household management and food prep- 

aration 


• Tbs topics In capital* ace Urns indeed to be of social importance. 
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Tablc 2 1 . Differences in reading intermU of nxmen KtfK-tcKool Uoch*rt and 

Inuinesi t oowun 


TopJc* man tnterwltoc to tomb hi(b-«cboal 
tiwhm 

Statesmen and politician* , 

Actors and actromea 
Educators and religious leaden 
Party politics 

Labor and the labor market 
Developments in farming 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION » 

Arts and art crafts 
Writers and writing 


Topics mnrs lntewtlnf to bulan wobmo 


THE NEXT WAR . 

EUGENICS AND BIRTH CON- 
TROL 

Motion pictures 
SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


i 

\ 


Reading interests common *> women high-echool teachere and 
housewives and to high-echool teachers and business women naturally 
approximated the interest patterns of educated women in jraneral. 
They were therefore chiefly noteworthy in respect to the low hitingB 

of topics relating to business, sports, adventure, and other mascu- 
line interests* 

READING INTERESTS OF MEN 

Men teachers, like the women teachers, have certain dominant 
reading interests determined by their sex and certain others attribu- 
table to their profession. Inasmuch as the reading interests of 
women teachers have been described in considerable detail the re- 
maining discussion will omit, wherever possible, previously given 
generalizations that apply equally to both sexes. 

Liberal aria college student* and teachers college students — The chief 
distinctions apparent in table 22 he between (a) a predilection for 
science and, of course, for subjects of vocational importance on the 
part of the teacere college students, and (6) a preference for subjects 
relating to social theory, business, and sensational aspects of modern 
life on the part of the liberal arts college students. Since a- large 
proportion of the teachers college students' were preparing to teach 
science in high school, their interest in scientific subjects (inventions 
and the like) might have been in part vocational. To about the same 
extent, a vocational motive explained the interest of the liberal arts 
college studen ts in subjects relating to business. 

• Tb* topia In capUali an Uxm judc*d to t» u much tootel Importaaos. 
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Table 22. — Difference* in reading interest* of men student* in liberal art* c ol l* f *s 
and men student* in teacher* colleges 


Topic* more loUrwtlnf to moo ftuctontt In tlbareJ Topic* more tnurecllnf to mao ttodaoia In 


PREPAREDNESS 
Chemical inventions 
Mechanic*] inventions 
Electrical Invention* 

Engineering 
Plant life 
Animal* 

Bird* and insect* 

CHILD TRAINING 
ELEMENTARY AND 8ECONDART 
EDUCATION 

4 Vocational guidance and training 
Development* in aviation 


* 

The liberal arts college students seemed to enjoy a somewhat 
wider horizon, even though the reading interests common to students 
of both types were predominantly academic and “collegiate.” There 
are perhaps three exceptions to this statement, namely, laws and 
legislation, citizenship, and international attitudes. In these topics, 
both groups express a keen interest which apparently^has no voca- 
tional explanation. 

The comparison of the books read by men studepts in teachers 
colleges and men students in liberal arts colleges indicates more 
favorable library facilities in the liberal arts colleges. The 14 topics 
which liberal arts college students preferred, and on which they did 
more book reading than teachers college students, were important 
and were well diversified. The fact that there were no topics on which 
the teachers college students did more reading than the liberal arts 
college students points to a serious deficiency in their education as 
prospective teachers. The topics on which both groups of students 
did considerable book reading would tend to mitigate this deficiency 
somewhat, though the many important topics on which neither group 
read left much to be desired. 

Students and teachers in service . — As contrasted with the reading ' 
interests peculiar to men high -school teachers; those of men, students 
ifi teachers colleges were also narrowly restricted, according to the 
evidence in table 23. The teachers in service were more interested 
in business, in social theory, and in politics^ than were the students. 

1 Tb* topi** is capital* in thoss Judgod to bt of motto smIsI imporuaea 


Successful business men and women 

Authors 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS 1 

Organisation and administration of 
big business 

Advertising and publicity 

Theories about society and social 
progress 

Comment* on modem America 

Modern styles, manpers, and customs 
PROBLEMS OF THE CITY , 

Crimes 

Criminals and the treatment of crinii- 
, nals 

Prohibition violations and enforce- 
ment 
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Tbe topics which were o(.common interest to both groups had a satis- 
factory range and degree of social importance. They did not, how- 
ever, suggest a critical attitude toward* prevailing social values. Tbe 
topics on which both groups read books were likewise somewhat 
remote from current social issues. 

Teachers oj different subjects . — The reading interests of men high- 
school teachers related more closely to the special subjects they 
taught than did those of women high-school teachers. The only 
group of men teachers primarily interested in social problems were the 
teachers of social studies. Table 24 reflects the expected relationship 
between the topics which are of peculiar interest to the teacherB of 
any two subjects. Their professional interest in social conditions 
is revealed only when the data on topics of common interest are 
examined. 


Table 23.— Differences m reading interests of men htgh-echooi leoeJie r« and men 

'teachers-college student $ j 4 

T®** 01 mor * tnUTAi ftn * to moo hlgh'tobool t o nh i n Topic* mare Lnt*r**Um lo mto f**nhw qatom* 


Successful business men And women 
Statesmen and politician* 

Scientist* 

PROBLEMS OP THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 1 
Price* iod coat* of bring 
The successful life 
Comment* on modern America 
80CIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 
ADULT EDUCATION 


L tUxJcats > 

THE NEXT WAR 
Business conditions abroad 
Mechanical inventions 
Electrical inventions 
Science and warfare 
PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY 
*Crime* 

Sport* 


Table 24 —Differences in reading interests of men high-school teacher* of Englisk 
and men highschoot teacher « of mathematics 


Topics more LoUrestLn* to mao hit b-tchool tmetms 
of E&itab 

People of legend and history 
Author* 

The meaning of culture 
iThe use and abuse of reading 
Writers and writing „ 
language and the art of conversation 
The theater 

Hobbies and the use of leisure 


Taptgi more iDlnttinf to i nn high school teach are 
oi matbamatici 

Sportsmen 
Chemical inventions 
^Mechanical inventions 
Electrical invention* 

Engineering * 

Plant life f 

Birds and insects 
Marine life 


High-school teachers and college Jaculties.— When men high-school 
teachers as a group are compared with a typical group of men instruc- 
tors in colleges (table 26), the reading interests peculiar to the col- 
lege teachere show primary concern for fundamental social problems 
and only a minor concern for topics related to their teaching sub- 
jects, if indeed farming and engineering may be so regarded. The 

*TU topic* in otpUali an (boat )od«K) to to of umeb aoekl important*. 
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topic* in which the high-school teach era express considerably greater 
interest also include two vocational subjects, but consist mainly^of 
biographical and business subjects. > 

The subjects high in interest to l*>th groups, however, constituted 
a fairly satisfactory list. Certain tonic*, such as criticism of govern- 
ment policies, were" missing; and thejlist as a whole reflected an aca- 
demic remoteness from issues considered acute by the man in the 
street. If the teaching profession would read widely and wisely on 
the subjects of major interest, as shown in table 26, the effectiveness 
of teachers would undoubtedly be greatly increased. Unfortunately 
the evidence showed teacherB to be reading magazines and books on 
only about half of the interesting subjects, with most of their non- 
professional reading confined to magazines. 


Tails 2ft. — Difference* in reading interest* of men htgh-ecbool te-acfier* and men ,>n 

college faculties 

Topic* mart loUrMttra to mao htfb-aobool Martian 


Captain* of Industry 
Successful business men and women 
8Utesmen and politicians 
Rportsmen 

Industrial conditions — prosperity 
Self -Im pro sement 
The successful life 
Characteristics of the American 
Vocational guidance and training 
The use and abuse of raiding , 

PARENTS’ RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH CHILDREN* 

Household management and food prep- 
aration 


Topic* mara lnMra*un* to mao on oollasa brail m 

CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES 

United States foreign affairs 
Foreign politics 
THE NEXT WAR 
Business conditions abroad 
Developments in farming • 

Engineering 


Ta„buc 28. — Subject* of oommon interest to msn Kigh-ethool ttaehere and men <m 

college faculties 


Topic* at moat tn t araa t to both troop* 
'Scientists 

PH^m.EM8 OP TQE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT* 

Laws and legislation 
Idtemational attitudes 
PREPAREDNESS 
PEACE MOVEMENTS 
Natural resources — development and 
conservation 

Prices afid oosts of living 
SOCIAL VALtJES OP SCIENCE 
Facts and theories of pure science 


Topics at laaM Lntafaat to both croups 

Artists and musicians 
Actors and actresses 
Royalty and social leaders 
Military and naval heroes 
Marketing — sales methods ' 

Business ventures 
Personal suooess in business 
Business management 
Mining and metal industries 
•'Trades and manufacturing 
Personal beauty 
Marine life 


• Tho topics is capital* *re Umm* Jodfw} to tw of 
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Ta»L* * 26 .Subject, of cowl mo* inter ed to men K%$K-,cAool leather t and men on 

* boll+$$ facultis * — Continued 


Topint at ma*\ to \»rml to both group* 

Preventiod and treatment of specific 

“"V 

Personal hygiene 

The nature of human nature and Intel- 
ligeooe 

Getting along with other people 
Modern qivilUition 

Interesting place* in the United States 
Court* and the administration of jus- 
tice 

EUGEN1C8 AND BIRTH CON- 
TROL ' 

CHILD TRAINiNG 
ELE M ENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 
CoQag* and higher ^duration 
ADUtT EDUCATION 
Religion and the world tpday 


Topic* a W*|| istwwt to both group# 
Modern itylee, mann trt, and customs 
Organisation* — political, - social, And 
fraternal 

Exploration and difcover? 

Crimea 

Attitudee — men versus women 
Writers and writing 
Aria and afc crafta 

Music 

Getting alon^ with relatives 

"The home garden " 

The family par ^ " 


H\gh-*chool ttacSers and men' of other prpfeetnone ~ The concluding 

comparisons of groups bonrern differences between the subjects 

appealing to high-school teachers and those ofinteieat to men engaged 

* other professions. Of the various professional groups, perhaps-those 

of medicine and law will serve to distinguish the reading interests 

peculiar to men in the teaching profession (Tables 27 and 28). 

1 » 

Tabl* 2L— Difference^ in reading inter uU of men h^h-echool leather, and doctor, 


Topic# mar# lot#r##Uog la doctor# 

People of legend and history 
THE NEXT WAR* 

I nsurance * 

Chemical inventions 
Electrical Inventions -? 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
PROGRE88 
Animals 

Interesting places abroad 
Interesting peoples. 

Customs of. other lands and other days 

Crimes 

The theater 


Topic# mar# inUr##tint to mm hict>«c6oai t##nh#ri 

Statesmen and polilicana 
"Educators' and religious leaders 
Party politics 

PROBLEMS OF STATE AND CITY 
GOVERNMENT 
PEACE MOVEMENTS 
Organisation and administration of big 
business 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Vocational guidance and training 
Religion and the world todiy ** 

Sports 


• Ths topic# to Okpiuls sr# the## Judssd to b# of mnob #odal lmportan sa 
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Tablb 2gf— Difference* in reading inUrealt of m<m high-tchool teaehen and lawyert 

m 

Topic* more intarwtlnf fo !**yert Topic* more tn tar re tim to tan hi>h -re b oot ttirhi 


People of legend and history 
Statesmen and politicians 
CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES * 

Party politics 

PROBLEMS OF 8TATE AND CITY 
GOVERNMENTS 

UNITED 8TATE8 FOREIGN AF- 
‘FAIR8 
Foreign politics 
THE NEXT WAR 
Business conditions abroad 
The money market — investments 
Developments in farming 
PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY 
Crimes 

Prohibition violations and enforcement 
COMMENTS ON MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


Captains of industry 
Educators and religious leaders 
Natural resources — development and 
conservation 

80CIAL VALUES OF 8CIENCE 
Facts and theories of pure science 
Self-improvement ^ 

The successful life 
Birds and insects *■ 

Characteristics of the* American 
Interesting places in the United 8tat«s 
CHILD TRAINING 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Vocational guidance and training 
Hqbbies and the use of leisure 
PARENTS' RELATIONSHIP WIJH 
CHILDREN 

Household management and fpod prep- 
aration 


From the standpoint of the jury of experts on current social prob- 
lems, the teachers clearly occupied a middle position. Compared to 
doctors, the teachers were more interested in politics, business, 
religion, and sports, and to subjects of vocational interest. The 
doctors were more interested in the romantic aspects of life: People 
of legend and history, the next war, interesting places abroad, inter- 
esting peoples/ customs of other lands and other days, crimes, and 
the theater. The other subjects of major interest to doctors might 
all be explained on professional grounds. 

Lawyers, on the other hand, were more interested in politics of a 
fundamental sort, business, historical characters, and fanning, in 
addition to subjects in which they were interested by virtue of their 
profession, such as: Crimes, prohibition violations and enforcement, 
and divorce. . 

Other professional groups studied in this investigation fell between 
doctor? and lawyers, in that they tended to agree more closely with 
' teachers. Of somewhat unusual interest, however, were the subjects 
preferred by salesmen who were college graduates, table 30 . As 
contrasted with the subjects preferred by teachers, the reading inter- 

• Tte topis in reptub an there judftd to bo of modi mow Importum. 
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eats of the salesmen were perhaps as “typically American” to any. 
That is, the group of college graduates employed as salesmen showed 
a higher mean correlation with each of the other £k>upe sampled than 
did any other single group. > 

Of the 18 topics, 11 referred specifically to business, a ratio which 
. probably represents the interest of the population at large. Of the 
remaining 7 topics, 3 related to politics in what are, perhaps, its most 
acute phases: (a) Criticism of Government policies; (b) United States 
foreign affairs; and (c) the next war. Two related to applied science: 
(a) Electrical inventions and (b) engineering. The other two were: 
(a) Interesting peoples and (b) music. 

If the writers were asked to present a list of topics beet representing 
. the do m i nan t interests of the American people at large, and were not 
constrained by statistical considerations, this list of. topics in which 
salesmen v^ere more interested than teachers might well be their 7 
answer. * „ 


CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES » 

UNITED 8TATE8 FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS 

THE NEXT WAR 
jiusineas conditions abroad 
Organisation and administration of 
big business 

Advertising and publicity 
Marketing— sales methods 
Business ethics and business frauds 
Business ventures 
Personal success in justness 
Business management 
The money market — investments 
Electrical inventions 
Engineering * . 

Trades and manufacturing 

Interesting peoples 

Music * 


Educators and religious leaders 
Laws and legislation * 

PEACE MOVEMENTS 
80CIAL VALUES OF 8CIENCE 
Science and warfarf 
Facts about mankind - 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
PROGRESS 

) Prevention and treatment of specific 
ills 

Plant life 
Birds and insects 
Characteristics of the American 
SOCIAL WELFARE PROBLEMS 
Public morals 
CHILD TRAINING 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION * 

Vocational guidanoe and training 
Religion and the world today 
Household management and food prep* 
aration 


' Tablb 29. Difference* in reading interest* of I men high^school teacher* and salesmen 

' t 

Topics mors interesting to mkmnm n Topics mors interesting to man hlgh-achool tsschsn 

Successful business men and wojmcn 


1 Tbs mpict In ospitsk ars tXmii to bs of macn aoeisl importsosa 
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Table 30 . Subject! of common Interest to men high-school tsacktt B and professional 


Theftopics of common interest and those of least interest to teachers 
r and to college graduates engaged in medicine,, law, farming, salesman- 
ship, and college teaching, are presented in table 30. Taken bj and 
large it would be hard for Americans to agree on a list of more im- 
portant topics^, appearing ill the better nonfiction periodicals, than 
those on the left or a less important list than those on the right. Of 
more significance, however, is table 31, which compares the topics 
on which the most books were read and those on which no books were 
read by the teachers and the other professional groups combined. 
Generally speaking, the topics on which books were read were irrel- 
evant to the major social problems. The topics on which no book 
reading was done were thus more indicative of educational needs. 
This list (the right-hand column of table 31) includes citizenship, 
the next war, detection and prevention of crime, courts and the 
administration of justice, and adult education. The reader should 
note that on these topics the professional men read no books. It is 
true that they did read some magazines. It is also highly probable 
that lawyers failed to report routine professional reading on such 
topics as crime and the, administration of justice. Few lawyers, 
however, reported reading critical literature on these topics of the 
sort addressed to the general reader. 

( The social importance of these topics is such that the more intel- 
ligent men of our society should read on them whatever is most 
authoritative, namely, well-written books. In any case, the educa- 
tion of teachers has apparently failed to develop interest' in reading 
of this sort beyond the point reached by other college graduates of 
the same sex. . 

• Tbs toptoa to eapitala on then jndsad to bo of noeb social tanportam. 

» Hum that modi book r**din* was dona by both group* oe tbo topic. 


Topic* ot moat Interact to both troop* 
Scientists r 

PROBLEMS OF THE FEDeJIiAL 
GOVERNMENT * 

International attitudes 
Prices and costs of living 
Personal hygiene 

EUGENICS AND BIRTH CON- 


Toptea q( least intend to both poopa 

Artists and musicians 
Actors and actresses 
Royalty and social leaders 
Mining and metal industries 
Personal beauty 

Modern styles, manners, and customs 

Attitudes — men versus women 

Writers and writing 

Arts and art crafts 

Getting along with relatives 

The family car 


TROL 


College and higher education 
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^4BU 81 .—SimOarUitt in book reading of men high-echool teachere and profeeeionat 


men 


Topic* * on which both group* md moch Id books 

People of legend and history 
Statesmen and politiciailji 
Scientists • / 

Artists and musicians 


Topics oo which Dsithcr group md books 

Sportamep 

Citisenahip 

THE NEX lR » 

Insurance , 

Developments in the automobile In- 



4 Authors ^ 

Educators and religious leaders 
Royalty and social leaders 
Foreign polities 

The money market— investments 

Chemical inventions 

Facts and theories of pure science 




dustry 

Personal beauty 

Modern styles, manners, and customs 
Detection and prevention of crime 
Courts and the administration of 
justice 


The nature of human nature and intel- Prohibition violations and enforce- 


The socially important topics of most interest to all groups con- 
sidered were: (a) Peace movements; (6) elementary and secondary 
education (the high rating here might be explained by the large number 
of teachers represented) ; (c) the changing status of women; (d) magical 
progress and public health; and (<) adult education. 

The subjects of most concern to public-school teachers indicated a 
conventional and insufficient awareness of social issues confronting 
the next generation. Teachers and, more particularly, teachere in 
training were found to be insufficiently concerned with socially 
important topics. This is particularly significant because the school 
population should look to its teachere for leadership. 

Prospective teachere had limited access to interesting reading on 
the subjects they should be most concerned about, such subjects 
having been selected by the most competent authorities available. 
ThankB & curriculum requirements, teachers in preparation did more 
subs tan ti al reading on aimilar topics than did teachere in service. 
The teachers in service, however, took important social issues more 
seriously than did the students in teachers colleges. 

» Tbs topto la aspttali an tboss Jodfsd to b» «f nU tmporuoos. 
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ligenee 

Personal qualities analysed 
Comments on modern America 
Interesting, places abroad 
Interesting peoples 
Religion and the world today 
Writers and writing 


ment 

Attitudes — men versus women 
ADULT EDUCATION 
The use and abuse of reading 
Motion pictures 
Getting along with relatives 
SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
The family car 


* CONCLUSIONS 
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The social attitudes of teachers in service, as reflected by their 
reading interests, were similar to those of the population at large. 
They could accordingly be criticized as provincial, conventional, or 
sensational. As compared with those of a typical American group 
such as college- trained salesmen, the topics most interesting to teachers 
were in several instances removed from the problems of most pressing 
concern to the average citizen. Hence, whatever action can be taken 
to put students who are preparing to be teachers in the way of exciting 
reading on such problems should go far toward removing some of the 
reading deficiencies. which characterize many public-school teachers. 


{ 







PART VI. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS ‘ 

CHAPTER I* 

AN EVALUATION OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 

TEACHERS 

INTRODUCTION 

Professional teacher education in this country is generally con- 
sidered to be approximately a century old. In fact, it is as old as 
organized education. Some form of systematic supervision and 
some plans for teach erif* meetings were adopted when schools were 4 
first organized. 

Supervision, group discussion, lectures, and many other profes- 
sional activities of teachers conducted or sponsored by staff members 
of local schools os school systems are as truly contributory to the 
professional improvement of teachers as those activities and programs 
provided during the last hundred years- by institutional agencies of 
teacher education. The profes^anal education of teachers dates 
back to 1839; that is to say, organized, publicly supported preeervioe \ 
programs of teacher education began in the United States at that time. l 
Since then many developments have taken place both in the pre- 
service preparation of teachers and in the in -service education 
programs. 

A common notion of teacher education is that it is largely an insti- 
tutional matter. This is easily understood. Private normal schools, 

State and municipal teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, .and, 
particularly during the last quarter century, schools and depart- 
ments of education in both public and private colleges and univer- 
sities have become so prominent in teacher education that other 
agencies have been submerged as direct conAbutors to the pro- / 
fessional improvement of teachere. The result has been a well-|/ 
deserved emphasis on preservice education, but too little attention 
to in-service education. 

In spite of this situation many forms of in-service education 
have developed. Millions of dollars are spent annually pn teachers' 
meetings. Staff members of local school districts have meeting# on 
the basis of buildings, grades, and departments. General meetings 
are held for the entire staff and special meetings for the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff membert. .State meetings are held 
either as all-State, regional, or zone meetings. County, inter- 
city/ and spec ialized group meetings are also held within the borders 
•ThfcMrtiaa<ffteSarvwwMWWm«dbynr.N«dH.DMrt><n,dSMlerofttoli H tttau«fBdM»- 
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of a given State. National meetings are too numerous to mention. 
There are few, if any, specialized groups of educators which are not 
organized on a national scale, and organization usually means 
meetings. ' * 

Local school districts have supervision in varying kinds and 
amounts. They provide for committee work, visiting days, and leaves 
of absence for study and travel. They promote informal discussion 
groups, experimentation, reading circles, exchange of teachers, 
research projects, and educational clinics. They encourage self- 
help through reading, contributions^ to educational literature, 
membership in- professional organizations, and teacher self-rating 
They provide library and museum aids, professional bibliographies, 
circulars and bulletins, and teacher “center” work. Even school 
surveys, substitute teaching, and teachera* examinations may be 
utilized to promote the professional advancement of the staff mem- 
bers of a local school system. 

I More indirectly than by the means named above, but* neverthe- 
less positively, teachers can benefit professionally from active par- 
I ticipation in civic life and from affiliations with nonprof eesional 
• groups. Indeed, social contacts and participation in community 
life often provide an effective stimulus in vitalizing some phases of 
the work of the school. The press, the publio forum, the cinema, 
and the radio are other important influences in teacher education. 

Each of these agencies and methods plays some part in teacher 
education. All of them are used to some extent and with more or 
less effectiveness. It is the purpose of this investigation to ascertain 
the extent of theif~~TI5e and what teachers t hin&^~tE^rva TuM: 
The investigation relates wholly to m-eemce~educatio n, which is 
defined broadly as any activity on the part of teachers' in~«Arvi^ 
thatT tends to improve their professional services! The following - 
are summary IUH 6t the HguiiuluB eilg&gM in the education of teachers 
in service and the methods or means used by one or more of the 
agencies in promoting in-service education of teachers. 

Item 

Teachera meetings 
Supervision 
Committee work 
Visiting days 
Leaves of absents 
Informal discussion 

Experimentation 
Reading stales 
Exchange of teachers 


Recognised institutional agencies: 
Private normal schools 
Municipal and Stats normal 
schools and teachera oolleges 
Special school s p ro pr ietary and 
eleemosynary 

Public and private colleges of arts 
and sotenees . 

Schools, ooOeges, and departments 
of education In private and 
poblfe 


Research projects 
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State education departments 
Local school systems 
Professional organisations for teachers: 
Local 
State 
National 
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Contributions to educational literature 
Membership in professional groups 
Teacher self -rating 
Group extension classes 
Correspondence study 
Summer schools ' 

Regular academio-year study 
Late afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
classes 

Short field tripe for study 
Educational exhibits 
libraries 
Museums 
Bibliographies 
Circulars and bulletins 
School surveys 
Substitute teaching 
Teachers examinations 
Press books, magaxines, and news- 
papers 
Radio 
Cinema 

Participation in civic affairs 


As a part of this Survey, several doctoral theses were developed on 
particular phases of the in-service education of teachers. Dr. Francis 
J. Brown, a s s i s ta n t professor in the School of Education of New York 
University, conducted a survey and evaluation of practices entitled 
“College and University Education for Teachers in Service.” Dr. ■; 
Lalla EL Pickett, formerly a staff member of the Jamaica Teacher- 
Training Colley, conducted another survey, entitled “An Analysis 
of the In-Service Training Programs, of 25 Selected Normal Schools ; 
and Teachers Colleges.” Dr. Mark E. Stine, dean of the faculty 
of the Millers ville (Pa.) State Teachers College, completed a study j 
on “State Certification as a Potential Influence on the Education 


of Teachers in Service.” Dr. Anna M. Fuda, also of Jamaica Train- • 
ing School for TCachers, studied the problem, “Teacher Judgments 1 
of In-Service Education.” Studies (which were not completed at the v 
time this report was prepared) for which preliminary reports are 
available, are being oonducted by Supt. Charles Q. Hetherington, of 
Penn Yan, N.Y., and Stephen C. Clement, of the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo. Their topics an, respectively, “The Relation of ' 
Promotion Schemes and Group Extension Study” and “The Influ- 



ence of Total Service Loads on In-service Education.” 

Two other doctoral theses have made valuable Contributions in 
this Survey: One by Dr. Walter A. Zaugg, dean of the faculty of the 
State CfeUsge at Bowling Green, OhH, entitled “Permanent Certifica- 
of Teachers; Its Relation to Improvement of Instruction,” and 


¥ 
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the other (not completed at the time of this report) by Charles E. 
Decker, professor of education in the Illinois State Normal University, 
entitled "A Comparative Study of Correspondence and Campus 
Courses for Teachers." 

An exhaustive bibliography was prepared by Joseph E. Poole, 
Alfred H. Skogsberg, Alfred F. Mayhew, and Nobel F. Greenhill' 
graduate students in the New York University School of Education! 
The bibliography extends to March 1, 1932. 

These sources provided the facta and opinions presented in this 
report. Needless to state, the phases of in-service education open to 
further study are innumerable. At the conclusion of this report 
certain problems are proposed with the hope that their statement will 
lead to later studies. This field of in-service education of teachers is 
too important to leave as much to chance as has been true in the past. 
It presents a challenge to develop practicable plans for the improve- 
ment of organised education. 

A NEW DEPARTURE IN STUDYING THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

IN SERVICE 


The habit of identifying teacher education with established institu- 
tional agencies— schools and colleges— presented a problem at the 
beginning of this investigation. How can these agencies be studied 
in proper relation to other agencies — State education departments, 
local school systems, and professional teacher organisations 7 One 
way is to approach the problem by studying in-service education from , 
the consumer’s viewpoint. This approach results in a healthful over- 

f view of the agencies and means. The overview suggests at once that 
there are agencies other than the institutional ones and a variety of 

means many of which are not the exclusive prerogative of institutional 
agencies. 




The study made by Fuda, “Teacher judgments of in-service educe- 
n 1 provides this approach. It specifically “ seeks to 

va h i a wh ich teachers place upon the differentTkinda ofjp-^vicA 
educ a t i on . * *~^Tr~fermr-of~- the improvement of teaching^ 
efficiency." Efforts were made to obtain judgments from a large 
and representative number of classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in cities and communities selected according to popula- 
tion classes on the basis of the 1930 census, and representing every 
State and the District of Columbia: 228 ri tiee with a population of 
more than 3,000 and Ufi-emaller communities, including 69 com- 
munities of less than 2,600 population. Data were obtained from 
1|688 individuals: 123 superin tendenls and nmtftB* ■uperin te"d * n ts; 
138 supervisors; 119 high -school principals; 91 junior high uhool 
principals; J64 elementary school principals; 284 high-echooi teach- 
ers; 251 junior high school teachare; and 4 U elementary school teach- 
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era. The administrative and supervisory groups, hereafter referred 
to as administrative, totaled 636; the teacher groups 063. 

The request for cooperation in filling out the inquiry blank, over th* 
signature of William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education and director of the Survey, was sent to 413 superintendents 
of schools and 20 State rural school directors. They were aaked to 
select superior staff members who were provided with franked enve- 
lope in which they oould mail their replies direct to the Office of 
Education without having them pass through the hands of local 
administrative officers. 

The staff members were aaked to observe the following directions: 

(a) Express judgments with complete candor In terms of the value of eswh 
item in the -improvement of teaching efficiency. 

(i) Express judgments in terms of total experience with each item, not in 
term* of the Latest or * tingle experience. 

(c) Express judgments in the oolumn at the left of etch item in terms of 
numbers, using the following scale values: 

S — if the item has been of great value. 

2 — if the item has been of average value. ^ 

1 — if the item has been of little value. 

0 — if the item has been of no value. 

' — 1 — if the item is undesirable to. the point of being detrimental. 

X— If you have had no experience with the item. (It will not 
be surprising to find X’s in your reply In connection with 
many of the items, but put a numeral or an X opposite 
each item in the column at the left.) 

W) Teachers who fill out these blanks should evaluate each item in terms 
of the improvement of their own teaching efficiency. 

* (s) Administrators and supervisors who fill out these blanks should evaluate 
each item in terms of the improvement of the classroom efficiency of 
the te sch ers and not in terms of the in^rovement of their own admin* 
istrative or supervisory efficiency. 

The weighted-value method was used to calculate the composite 
judgments for each item on the inquiry blank. The values assigned 
by those replying were multiplied by the frequency of occurrence for 
a given item, the products were added, and the sum was divided by 
the sum of the frequencies. Since only five steps were used in ex- 
pressing judgments, a difference v of one-tenth of a point is more 
significant than would be true if the range of values were greater. 

The term “value” as used in this report is, most emphatically, not 
a true value. There ia no measure of t rue value . The term as here 
used represents the oompbeite judgments ~oT administrators and 
teachers . If the means of m-eervwe education used were judged to 
be more affective the “values” would naturally be higher, and vice 
vena. These “values” or composite judgments should be useful for 
the guidance of all agencies of in-service education in formulating 
their programs, in emph a s i s i n g their moat worth-while activities, and 
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io expanding their services. The items judged lowest in this report 
might conceivably have the highest potential true value if developed 
and applied properly. Again, it is stated that the study by Puds 
merely sets forth composite judgments of administrators and teachers 
on items of in-aeryicq education in terms of past experien ce v 

On the basis of statistical study, it was found that geographical and 
population group diffcjB pces were negligibl e. Differences due to total 
number of years, teaching experience and to continuity of service in 
present school system were Differences in the 

1/vel of teaching made no appreciable differ ence in j udgments: 
accordingly, all teacher judgments were combined in one classification 
and all administrative and supervisory judgmenlftn another. Though 
the differences between these two groups are also alight, the separate 
classifications have been retained to show similarities of judgment. 

The tables which follow were chosen frorri Fuda’s report to shpw 
the composite judgments of administrators and teachers. It will be 
noted that wherever .possible each means of in-service education is 
analyzed into purposes. Thus, for example, teachers’ meetings are 
judged in^terms of %2 different kinds o f meeti ngs or varieties of 
matters considered at sucfT meeSngsT~ 


Tula 1 . — Distribution of jvd o mints of administrator n and ortperwieors, and judg- 
ments of classroom loaders , by number and rteighted naive, concerning the matter* 
considered at teachers meetings, 19St 
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SPECIAL SUB VET STUD US 

The items discussed at teachers’ meetings that were considered, 
according to composite judgments of administrators, as oL most value 
are: (B) Specific objectives related to separate units of the school 
program; (M) Standards for evaluating classroom achievement (leech- j 
ing efficiency); (T) Local educational policies; for example, homo -j 
geneous grouping of children, directed study, “activities” program;/ 
(A) General educational objectives; /E) Content of separate unite 
or courses of the school program; (F) Methods of teaching .related to 
separate units or courses of the school program; (I) Relation of school 
and hotpe; and (N) Modern educational movements. According to 
composite judgments of teachers they are: (B) Specific objectives 
related to separate units of the school program; (A) General educa- 
tional objectives; (F) Methods of teaching related to separate units 
or couTBCB a of the school program; (N) Modem educational move- 
ments; (E) Content of separate units or courses of the sbbool pro- 
gram; (1) Relation of school and home; (M) Standards for evaluating 
classroom achievement (teaching efficiency); (O) Recent educational 
literature; and (T) Local educational policies; for example, homo- 
geneous grouping of children, directed study, “activities” program. 
While the order of these items on the basis of weighted, values varies, 
the same items occur in both lists with the exception of item 0. 
Five of the 22 items are rated by both groups as of lees than average 
value but none are rated as of “no value” or “undesirable.’’ 

, There are many methods of conducting teachers' meetings. Some 
are more effective than others. Below is a list of different methods 
which are numbered to correspond with the tabulated data in tables 
2, 3, and 4. 

Mttkodi of conducting Uaehtra’ wtaaUngt 

1 . Scheduled addresses by local sta ff member*. 

2. Scheduled addreeeee by “outside” speaker*. 

3. Group discussion led by local staff member*. 

4. Group diaouasion led by “outside” talent. 

5. Scheduled addreeme and group discussion by local staff members. 

0. Bclwduled add re s se e by “outside” speakers, followed by group discussion. 

7. Demonstration teaching with a group of children by local staff members, fol- 

lowed by discussion. 

8. Demonstration teaching with a groupof children by “outside” talent, fol- 

lowed by dismission. 

0. “Clinical” demonstration by local staff members of a process or an activity 
not involving titarrhlng problems; for keeping attendance reoorda, 

explaining technicalities of radio transmission and reception, making a 
pudding, eoostroeting n bulletin board. 

10. "Clinical" demonstration by "outside” talent of a prooess or activity not 

Involving a teaching problem (illustrated in no. 9). 

11. BrhihHi of books, equipment, special mstirrialr In instruction or pupils’ work, 

conducted by local staff members. 

12. Exhibits of books, equipment, special materials of instruction or pupils’ 

work, conducted by “outsids” agencies. > 
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Tail* 2. DutnbuHon of judgment* of administrator* end euperrieor* (erpreseod 
MMt^rwu of^gerccnlag**) <u to tk* moot kelpful method* of conducting teacher*’ 



Tablb 8. Distribution of judgment* trf dessroom t eacher* (erprttted in term* of 
percentage*) a* lo ike meet kelpful method* of conducting teacher*’ meeting*, 1931 
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. r It is clear, even from a* casual glance At these tables that group 
I \ discussion by local staff members, scheduled addresses by “outside” 
' < speakers, and scheduled addresses by local staff members in’ the order 
named are the most popular methods of conducting teachers’ meetings 
as they are now employed. 

Administrators and teachers recorded their opinions regarding the 
| purposes that need additional emphasis in teachers’ meetings. Table 
5 presents their judgments on this matter. Relation of school and 
home, modern educational movements, and standards for evaluating 
classroom achievement (teaching efficiency) are among the first five 
in the opinion of both administrators and teachers. 

Among the agencies listed in making te achers’ meetings help ful, 
both administra tors and teachers ra te local'school systems an^ T pro- 
fession al orffamzaGons as by far the most helpful (table 6b State 
edu cation dep artments are rated a poor third, and educational insti- 
tutions receive o nly l favora ble vote in loT That is something to 
ponder. How can normal schools, teachers - colleges, colleges, and 
universities be more helpful in teachers’ meetings? 

t T.iBLa 5. — Judgment* of administrator* and tupervieor* and judgment* of classroom 
teacher* tu to item* which should be included nun 
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Tabl» ^.—Distribution afjudfmtnU ofadministriitort and tupervuort and judo- 
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Visiting days.— Both administrators and teachers are in complete 
agreement as to the value of visiting days as a means of-in -service 
education. The purposes agreed upon in the order listed beloW indi- 
cate their judgments in this matter. Seven-tenths of a point differ- 
ence in weighted values is found between the first (2.55) aqd the 
last (1.86). This suggests that a display of buildings and equipment 
falls considerably short of the mark for teachers visiting other schools. 
The actual work of education and its results are of much greater value. 

Special educational projects or activities; e.g., a reading me thod, 
student/ government plans, pupil olassslflcation. 

Classroom organisation and management. • 
v Educational exhibits of materials and results achieved by local 
teachers and pupils. 

Bpecialrooms for extra-curricular or cocurricular activities of pupils; 

® B-t assembly halls, gymnasiums, club rooms. 

Equipment. ’ x j 

CommiUes uwfc.— Studies of total service lyads for teachers show 
that committee work of various kinds is an important matter from 
the standpoint of tjmfl required. The in-service value of this work 
■ rat ed high by administrators and teachers alike. Table 7 presents 
the purposes oF committee work in order of merit according to the 
composite judgments of both groups. 
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Tab lb 7. — Purpose* of eommUtoo work 
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(C) Roristng ooarats of study (load or 8Uto)— 
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to aapplamefit tho wort of the school program. 
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Supervision - — Among all the forma of in-service education super - 
vi sion is one of the okleat ancTpotentially most valuable! Super- 
vision, like teachers' meetings, is conducted along many different 


lines an< 


Fuda’s analysis included 


23 Bf.rivit.ifl H all based on the" premises that supervision is to promote 
classroom efficiency and that it operates in terms of supervisor- 
teacher relationships. Table 8 presents the 23 activities and the 
weighted values for each that express the judgments of administrators 
and teachera. ^ 

The three items to which administrators assign the highest value 
are (C) Helping analyze and solve personality and adjustment 
problem^ of individual pupils; (R) Helping by recognizing and com- 
mending good work;- and (M) Observing teaching and discussing 
the work observed. The teachers, however, find the following items 
most helpful: (W) Helping you to maintain wholesome physical 
and mental health; (V) Helping to develop a more pleasing teaching 
personality; and (S) Advising as to helpful academic or professional 
courses which you might take in order to improve your teaching. 

Radio education . — The purposes, rated this stufly, for which 
radio education is considered valuable do not in every case have a 
direct bearing on teacher education. The field is relatively new and, 
henoe, a report oh the kinds of programs available should ..be studied 
before conclusions are made regarding the values of the several 
purposes. With this reservation table 9 will be interesting and 
useful. 
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Tabl* 8. — Distribution of judfmenlJ of adminitiralort and $upervi$on and of 
iudgmenU of daettvom teacher* , «Uo the value of individual conference* tnU 
local tupervieort, principal, or head ofsdepartment, following ctamrroom t liiili 


Item 
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The five items valued highest by administrators, in order of rank, 
are: (F) Providing pure enjoyment through music programs; (H) 
Keeping you informed on current topics and problems; (A) Dissemi- 
nating new viewpoints on matters of general information; (D) Inspir- 
ing you through speeches by prominent men and women in the various 
fields of life activity; and (Q) Developing an appreciation for classical 
music. The same five items, though in different rank, are valued 
highest by classroom teachers also. 

• The limitations on this part of the study, just noted, apply to the 
agencies providing radio education. Table 10 shows the order of 
agencies aa judged by administrators and teachers. 
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CHAPTER n 

/ STATE CERTIFICATION 

I 

RELATION OF CERTIFICATION TO IN-SERVICE 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

The study made by Dr. Mark E. Stine was sponsored by the survey 
for the purpose of determining the relationships of State teacher 
certification and the education of teachers in service. It is not sur- 
prising that he finds, as every other student of this field has found, that 
practice varies widely in the 48 States. Dr. Stine restricted his study 
to renewable and exchangeable certificates since they obviously affect 
the in-service education of teachers. He defines them as follows: 

Renewable certificate* are those whose validity may be renewed for an addi- 
tional definite period of time. They may be renewed one or more times. 

Exchangeable certificates are thoee that may be exchanged for an advanced 
grade of certificate in the same field or ci fj* 

He states further: 

State laws, rules, and regulations concerning certification make no direct 
reference to in-eervioe education. The mere statement that a certificate may be 
renewed or exchanged on the basis of professional study is not sufficient evidence 
of required in-eervioe education. 

In-eervioe education occurs only after the holder of the certificate has taught 
In-eervice education is limited to professional study for the improvement of teach- 
ing in the field for which the certificate is valid. Education for another type of 
certificate in a field of school service new to the holder of a certificate is actually 
preservice education for that position. Hence in reading the teacher certification 
laws, rules, and regulations of the various States the requirement of experience as 
well as that of additional training was basic to the classification at certificates in 
their relation to in-service education. Whether the experience preceded addi- 
tional training or yice. versa, or whether experience and additional trainings™ 
coextensive, are immaterial to the definition and classification of terms used in 
this study. The key to the interpretation of the laws, rules, afed regulations is 
experience plus additional training. 

In the original report, Stine listed by States the names of every 
renewable and exchangeable certificate issued, the basis of issuance, 
•cope of validity and requirements for renewal or exchange. A numer- 
ical summary of this part of his study is fodnd in' table 12, 

* ■ f-' . v 
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As shown in the table summery, 39.2 percent of the total number 
of kinds of renewable certificates require in-service education for 
renewal, 47.7 percent of the total number of kinds of exchangeable 
certifies tee require in-service education for exchange. / 

The following summary of information is essential to a general 
overview of State practices: 


Kind of certificate: 

Renewable: 

Issued on examination 

Requiring in-s erv ice education for renewal 

Issued on less than 1 year of preserviee education 

Requiring i n ser vi ce education for renew a l.. 

Issued on 1 year of preservice education 

Requiring in -service education for renewal 

Issued on 2 years of preservice education 

Requiring in-service education for renewal... 

Issued on 3 years of preservice education /. 

Requiring in-service education for renewal 

Issued an 4 years of presenriee education 

Requiring in-service education for renewal 

Elementary certificates.. 

Requiring in-service education for renewal 

8eoondary certificates 

Requiring in-service education for renewal........' 

Supervisory certificates 

Requiring in-service education for renewal 

Special certificates 

. Requiring in-service education for renewal 

life or permanent: 

Issued ( 

Requiring in esrviee education for issuance 

Exchangeable: 

Issued on examination... ... 

Requiring In-service education for exchange 

-Issued on less than 1 year of preservice education 

Requiring in-service education for exchange 

Issued on 1 year of preeervtoe education . 

Requiring i n se r vi ce education for 

Issued on 2 yean of preserviee education 

Requiring in -sendee education for exchange 

Issued on 8 yean of preserviee education 

Requiring in sendee education for exchange.... 

Issued on 4 yean of preserviee education 

Requiring i n s en dee education for svchsnpi 

Elementary certificates ____ 

Requiring in-service education for exchange.. I..””* j 

Beoondaxy certificates 

Requiring in ear rice education for exchange 


u 


52 

17 

27 

14 


33 

17 
70 
28 
23 

9 

79 

28 

114 

47 

3ft 

14 

34 

18 
ft8 

19 


132 

83 

V 

14 

18 

11 

84 
17 
82 
41 


ft 

88 
’ 43 

107 
47 
8 7 
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Kind of certificate — Continued. 

Exchangeable — Continued. 

Supervisory certificate* 

Req ui rin g in aarvioe education for exchange 

Special certificates _ 

* Requiring in se rrim education for exchange 

Tad following statements are quoted from the concluding chapter 
of Stine’s report: 

Certification regulations are formulated for the purpose of guaranteeing to the 
child a professionally prepared teacher, and to protect the State against the 
employment of Incompetent teacher*. ' 

The emphasis upon the profess! onallxatioo of teaching is a commendable 
feature of the eertifteetioo regulation* of the several States. In some States, 
bowcrer, high-school graduates, by peering an examination based purely upon the 
trad i tional content subjects, are given permits to teach. Frequently, the appli- 
cants are not examined on their knowledge of professional subjects. 

Higher certification standards win do much to place the teaching pnfiselim 
above the level of the laity. Members of the legal and medical professions are 
licensed because they pcssass a body of technical knowledge with which their 
clients are unfamiliar. When teachers are required to submit evidence of pro- 
fessional preparation before being certified, toe profession will beoome/ differ- 
entiated from those voo&tioos requiring little or no training. 

A study of the certification regulations in form during the pest deaede reveels 
s growing tendency to abandon local certificating agencies and place full responsi- 
bility Mr certification upon the several State departments of education. In many 
. States, teacher certification fails to apply specifically to all forms of ttw teaching 
service. For each field of aw vim there should be a specific type of preparation. 

T e a c h in g methorlrihiHl tec hniq ues are constantly nhnng4»»g_ and teachers must 
keep abreast of the times. Institutionalised preparation is not sufficient. Col- 
lege graduates should be required to continue their education during a period of 
sendee, ami a mesas of study and additional professional growth should bo 
provided. Hence, nunferoua agencies have ariapn to further their development 
and e ffici e n cy. Even though the daubof the unprepared teacher appears to be 
peering, school administrators will be faced with the problem of in-swim educa- 
tion. No effort must be spared to the beginning teacher a master teacher. 

The in esrvim education of teachers hm many local aspects but them ta much 
that can be done by the State. In addition to adequate facilities in the teaehetv 
balding Institutions and the adoption of salary schedules which will warrant 
additional preparation by teachers, a sound certification law can accomplish 
much in the way of stimulating in-service education. The study reveals that 
only 89 percent of the kinds of renewable certificates issued require i n -se rvice 
education for renewal. The need of rigid renewal requirements for thorn teachers 
desiring to remain in the t e a c h ing prof es si on is at once apparent. In nine States — 
Arisona, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, South Carolina, Vermont, Vlr- 
ginia, and Weet Virginia— all renewable certificates are^ rifhewe d on the bests of 
in service education. la the following States ienewatw certificates may be re- 
newed without any ta service education: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Masse ohuasMa, Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, 
tad Wyoming. Tosty - e ev ea and seven-tenths percent of thn kinds of ushangs- 
sfale certificates require la s w im education for exchange. If the value of in- 
ssryiee education Is admitted in the matter of renewal re q u ir e men ts, the impart- 
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In the fallowing States all exchangeable oortifloatas are exchanged on the l eA 
of in-eerrioe education: Arison*, Georgiy IlllnoU, Indiana, Maryland, Montana, 
and North Dakota. In the following Statee no In e crr toe education ta required 
for the exchange of certificates: Alabama, California, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Mexioo, Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas • • •: 

Life certificates axe issued in all States with the exception of Ariaona, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Virginia. Life certificates which are granted on 
the basis of experience alone lack meafling, and are not an indication of superior 
teaching skill. The practice of granting permanent certification is being ques- 
tioned by educational experts. The permanent certificate, unless based upon a 
long probationary period and additional professional training, may become a 
means of bringing about an undesirable state of professional complacency on the 
pari of the teacher. The study shows that only M.6 percent of the various 
kinds of life certificates are issued on the basis of in-servioe education • • •. 

Life certificates in Alabama, California, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Nevada, New Mexioo, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Soyith Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, are issued without in-service 
educational requirements in addition to the basic cert in cate requirements. In 
14 States — Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and 
West Virginia — all life certificates are issued on the basis of additional in-aervios 
education • • •. 


A study of the renewal and exchange requirements for certificates issued upon 
varying amounts of preservice preparation brings to light some interesting facts. 
Certificates granted on credentials are usually baaed on (1) graduation from 4-year 
courses in either arts or teachers colleges, (2) graduation from 2- or 3- year normal 
schoola, (3) credentials earned by summer-school attendance, extension, or corre- 
spondence oouises. 

The investigator makes do attempt to evaluate certificates on the Iranis of 
amount of preserrioe preparation involved. It h only fair to assume that in 
{ general those eertifieates which require the greatest amount of p r ese t vl oe prepara, 
tion for issuance are a better guarantee of success in the teaching profession. 
High scholastic requirements tend to bar the unfit. Low scholastic s tandar ds 
make entrance to the profession easy. In order to safeguardHhe interests of the 
child and the 8tate, certificates issued on low preservioe scholastic standards 
should have high renewal and exchange requirements. In other words, the 
deficiency in preservioe preparation must be offset by Increase in-servioe education. 

The investigation reveals that there is no great variation in the percentage of 
certificates Issued on varying amount of preservioe preparation requiring in- 
service education for renewal. 

In the exchange of certificates issued on varying amounts of pres er v i oe prepara- 
tion a marked difference is noted. Sixty -one and one-tenth percent of the Hn/b 
of exchangeable certificates issued on lees than one year <of preservioe preparation 
require in-service education for their exchange, while only 21.4 pwoent of the 
kinds of exchangeable certificates issued on 8 years of preservioe preparation 
require in-eerviofepducation for exchange. There is no jivtifioatlon for the low 
exch a n ge requirements for certificates issued on 8 yean of p r es erv ioe preparation. 
Again, only 48.2,pereeot of the kinds of exchangeable certificates issued on 4 yean 
of preservioe preparation require in-servioe education for exchange. 

The praotice of differentiating among certificates k established in Dearly all 
States. In some States, certificates for special fields at service include a wide 
Tsristy of subjects, as in Connecticut, New JerseyrGallforoia, and Wyoming. 
In others the amoun t of differentiation is more Malted as in Aiisoog end Pent* 
sylvania. 
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The percentage -of elementary, secondary, supervisory, and special oartlfloata* 
requiring ln-eervke education for renewal variee in a marked manner. Forty- 
one and two-tec the percent of renewable elementary, $8.9 percent of renewable 
eeeondary, 62.9 percent of renewable tupervtoory, and 27.9 percent of renewable 
special certificate* are renewed on the beat* of In-aerrioe education. Forty-three 
and nine- tenth* percent of exchangeable elementary certificate*, 43.9 percent of 
exchangeable eeeondary certificate*, 62.1 percent of exchangeable supervisory, 
and 52 percent of special certifica t e* are exchanged on the baais of in s arrke 
education. In the matter of exchanges the in-eervioe education standard* appear 
to be fairly uniform. A much smaller percentage of secondary and special certifi- 
cate* require In-eerrioe education for renewal than is the caee in the supervteory 
and elementary field • • *. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATION OF TEACHER 

In an investigation made in 1931, Dr. Walter A. Zaugg studied 
the relationship of permanent certification to the improvement of 
instruction. He pointed out the question of placing greater emphasis 
in the future on in-service education than at present because of the 
trend toward an increaaingly longer period of aervice for the individual 
teacher. The forces bringing about this change are: (1) The growth 
of tenure laws, (2) the development of retirement systems, (3) longer 
periods of preeervice education, (4) increase in salaries, (5) increased 
social prestige of teachers, (6) encouragement given to married women 
to remain in teaching, and (7) a growing body of influential professional 
ethics. 

Dr. Zaugg summarized his findings as follows: 

1. Certifying agenda* and baaia for granting certificate*: 

(а) There ia a'decided tendency toward the centralisation of the certifying 

power of the State in the 8t*te department of education. 

(б) In 10 State*, training inatitition* grant life diploma*. 

(c) County life certificate* are poaaible to teacher* in 6 State*. 

id) The most outstanding tendency in all State* i* the universal aooep- 
- tanoe of standard training credential* a* a baai* for permanent 

certification. 

(•) In 43 State*, permanent certificate* may be obtained by approved 
training credential*. Thia alwaya implies poat-hlgh -school training. 1 

if In 18 8tate*, certificate* leading Jo permanency may be secured, wholly 
or in part, by examination. 

(£) The method of securing permanent certification wholly by examina- 
tion will automatically eliminate itself. 

(A) In the District of Columbia, certificates are issued only on examination. 

2. Duration, lapsing, and restoration of certificate*: 

(a) There is no tendency toward permanent certification or away from it. 

(1) Forty-three State* and the District of Columbia have some form of 
permanent certification of teachers. 

(c) Nina States invalidate permanent certificates through "disuse”; one 
through '‘inoom potency ”, and one through "nonattendanoe at - 
summer school.” 
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i. Duration, lapsing, and restoration of certificates — Continued. 

(d) Five States place a maximum time limit on all certificates. In 

District of Columbia, the certificate jexpires when tenure in th« 
, District culminates. North Carolina grants the superintendent's 
and supervisor's permanent certificate only. 

(«) In all, 17 States do not, In some way or other, recognise unlimited, 
unrestricted pcrmjLDeut orrtificmtion. 

I. Qiiw or difTcrentimtion of certificate*: 

(o) There is a decided tendency, to certify teachers for specific fields of 
^jrvlce, for wMeh definite professional training is a prerequisite. 

(6) Among the unique phases of differentiation of educations! service, tbs 
following sre significant: California certifies for educational research • 
California and Minnesota have added the junior college teacher 
certificate; Connecticut requires that normal-school faculties be 
certified; and Rhode Island extends this control to all State college 
* teachers. 

A, Probationary experience required for permanent certificates: 

(o) Twenty-five States require successful teaching experience as the only 
probationary factor for securing the permanent certificate. 

(fc) In; the States that require probationary teaching prior to receiving 
permanent certiflcatea, the amount varies from 0 months to 16 
years. 

(«) From 2 to 6 years is the time range required by 30 Staten for probation- 
ary service.. ” ' 

(d) In 10 States, it is possible to receive a permanent certificate without 
probationary training experience. \ 

6. Provision for professional growth In plan of certification: 

(«) Thirty-one Statea exercise no control over the professional life of 
teachers after the permanent certificate is gran tad. «' 

Fourteen States req^fre that extra professional training be taken during 
tbs probationary period for some forma of permanent certificates. 
Pennsylvania uses a system of teacher rating during the peridd of 
probationary teaching. 

(d) Rhode Island presents the one extreme of definitely prescribed pro- 

fessional growth during a 6-year probationary period; whereas 
Georgia’s 70 months, South Dakota's 72 mouths, with no profes- 
sional requirements, and West Virginia's 16 years, with one summer- 
school session or the reading of two professional books, present the 
other extremes. 

(s) Six States attempt to control the entire service life of the 

through a system of certificate renewals based on definite types of 
professional growth. 

tt. Miscellaneous factors Influencing the granting of permanent certification: 

(o) Only two States, Tennessee and Utah, require a different minimum 
age limit for a permanent certificate than for the qriginal. The 
District of Columbia places a marimnm age limit 
(6) Two States demand certification for teachers employed in other than 
public sehoola. . 

(e) Thirty -seven States use the name "certificate"; 2 use "license" sod 

4 d e sign ate the permanent credential by the name "life diploma"; 

1 State uses "diploma" for 8tate, and “certificate" for oounty 
permanent. Six States also use "diploma" with "lioense" 
“certificate." 
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His ooncluagnB have a direct bearing on the education of teachers 
in service. They are quoted beloW: 

The certification laws and departmental regulation* * of the wveral State* of the 
United State* present a variation of condition* and trend* from which general 
cuncluaiona are drawn. These are stated with the definite concern for the 
■ relationship of the permanent certification of teacher* to improvement of inatruo- 
tion. The factor* influencing this problem moat intimately are: 

1. Certification ha* developed from local, nouprofesaional control to that of 

State control baaed upon standardised training. 

2. All 8 tales issuing permanent certificates grant such to those presenting 

approved training credentials. In 18 States permanent certificates 
may also be obtained wholly or in part by examination. 

Permanent certificates are granted without probationary experience in 10 
‘States; with probationary experience but without additional training 
In 25 States; with the limitation factors of nonuse and profe*- 
sional neglect In 11 States. Permanent certificate* in so rue form 
or other may be issued in 43 States. The problem of interstate 
recognition is rapidly meeting solution through professional certifi- 
cation on the basis of standard training. 

4. Id. 10 States permanent certification, with State-wide validity, and In 
some ca se * with conflicting variations, are issued by more than one 
agency. . . 

6. With the certificate in continuous use, 40 States abd* no concern for the 
professional growth of teachers fJtci the issuan^of the permanent 
certificate. 

0. The State has attempted to control the age, subjects to be taught, 
aeademio and professional preparation, character, personal habits, 
social conduct, citixcnship, and retirement age of teacher*. 

7. Various factor* indicate that the professional life of the teacher will be 
extended and also that the present social age la stressing rapid 
changes and correspondingly rapid adaptations. To meet such 
conditions, the tendency of educational theory and practioe is to 
prgVide for professional growth of teacher* in aervioe. 

8. Fourteen States are requiring a abort probationary training period for 
professional growth, prior to the issuance of permanent certificates. 

V oeven States 1 are exercising periodic check-ups of the professional 
growth and successful experience of teachers, throughout their entire 
tenure. 

Permanent certification of teacher*, unrestricted as to in-service profes- 
sional growth, is incompatible with present-day educational philosophy 
and practioe. 1 

1 Vm wool tans psauat ovtlAsUi bot rsQUins sc h ool itUfidsMi •vary 6 yssn lor atUInli* t*s 
mUflcstss 
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CHAPTER in 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 1 

^ * 

ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMS; COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

FOR TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

* • » 

J * * 

The purposes of the studies undertaken by Dr. L&Ila H. Pickett (an 
analysis of the in-eervice training programs) and by Dr. Francis J. 
Brown (college and university education for teachers in service) were: 
(1) To analyze the in-eervice education of teachers now being given 
in representative sections of the United States through a survey of 
this kind of training as now offered by selected normal schools, 
teachers colleges, colleges, and universities; (2) to present outstanding 
features in the programs offered; (3) to present the evaluation of the 
in-service education offered by colleges and professional schools from 
the point of view of 1,010 consumers of in-service education; and (4) 
to indicate current institutional tendencies in in-service education. 
The terms used in these studies are defined as follows: 

In-Service Activities of the institutions include all services 
designed for the improvement of teachers in servic e except residenc e 
a nd summer study . ' * 

^Extension includes all types of organized courses available to 
teachers in service. Among the major types of services are the fol- 
lowing:' 

Intramural Courses, those given on the campus usually meeting 
in the late afternoon, evening, or Saturday. 

Extramural Courses, those given off the campus but definitely 
organized and meeting in regular class session! 

Field Courses, those in which the work is conducted largely by 
occasional conference, but with the major portion of the work carried 
on by the student in the field. ' 'i 

Correspondence Courses, those in which the work is colklucted 
wholly or largely by mail through individual assignment sheets. 

Radio Courses, those in which definitely organizedi instruction is 
conducted wholly ,or largely by radio, with students registered for 
such courses. ( 

>llow-up Work is any means employed} other than extension 
ses, of aidihg teachers in their professional adjustment. 

F^ld- Workers are membera of the faculty of the institution who 
4fe specifically employed for follow-up of graduates .who are actually 
engaged in teaching. * 
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The data were gathered from a combined check list and inventory, 
reference reading, and catalogs. The check-list inventory was sent 
to 25 State teachers colleges and 56 colleges and universities selected 
by the Survey* as representative of better practices in the education 
of teachers. Another source of data was the expression of judgment 
by 1,010 administrators and teachers regarding the services of these 
institutions in relation to in-service education. 

Follow-up work for graduates. — An analysis of the activities of these 
representative institutions in visiting graduates who are teachers in 
the field was made and the results are given in table 13. 1 * * 4 * * 7 8 9 10 11 12 
The differences in these weighted values can be explained only by 
speculation. They are important, however, in providing a starting 
point for analysis for institutions seeking ways to improve the work 
of visiting their graduates who are teaching. 

Follow-up through personal correspondence. — Institutions (reported 
in both studies) consider correspondence follow-up important. It 
falls into three forms: (1) Answering questions raised by teachers in 
service; (2) calling attention to services available and offering coopera- 
tion; and (3) asking for reports of progress of teachers who are al umni 
Lecture ''service. — Nine of the normal schools and teachers colleges 
reported single lectures given by staff members in the field for the 
year 1930-31 ranging from 15 to 400, or an average of 78 per institu- 
tion; 15 colleges aqd universities, 25 to 29. Four- of the normal school 
^rid teachers college group reported series of lectures ran ging from 2 
to 10; 9 colleges and universities reported from 2 to 125. Six normal, 
schools and teachers colleges reported lectures in teachers' institutes 
ranging from 1 to 61; colleges and universities did not report com- 
parable data, although it is clear t^y^rere alsq active in this work. 

/ — 

Table 13. — Visiting of teachers in the field 


Activity 


Weighted 
value for 
normal 
schools and 
teachers 
colleges 


Weighted 
value for 
colleges 
and uni- 
versities 



1. Teaching the claw or classes as a demonstration 

2 Conferring with teacher following observation of her work to— 

(«) Point out weaknesses in her teaching. 

Point out comknendftble elements In her teaching 

Offer constructive suggestions for improvement 

Offer co ooma gemept of a rather general character 

Dfeeusi .problems raised by teacher 

. j teacher plan her work by going over her lesion plans. 

I 4. Lending material! which will be a help to the teacher 

Assisting or directing experiments! work conducted by the teadMr_,_ 

A Giving advene criticisms of local principals and supervisors 

7. A misting in selection of textbook: reference reading and other materials for uas 

in rlftMgnmn » 

8. Helping in edeetko of books for school library 

9. Recommending books for school or individual professional library 

10. Sustaining inffiitutkma! loyalty 

11. AaStfegm mktdkm of teste and classification of pupife. 

12. Bolding group eonfenb oes with teachers. Xi 


2.2 

2.0 

2.7 

8.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

-.04 



17 

L9 

T 12 

17 
L 7 

18 
12 

14 
17 
0 

1.8 

12 

11 

1.4 

II 

15 
10 
L8 
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Table 13.— Visiting of teachers in the field — Continued 


Activity - 

* 

W*l*htad 
▼alua for 
normal 
icboota and 
teachers 
oaUagas 

^ihted 
value tor 
colleges 
and uni. 
wrsiUea 

1A Conferring with principal or surarln Undent— 
W Regarding touchers visited In his school 

9 a 

14 

w 01 pr " erTh * * u, - erT, °* 

A O 

18 
1 n 

(C> R hE^h£j , ° C ™ r pfoa * dur “ «* **• initltutliw th*t are now'iiid'in 

12 


L 0 

•% 7 

15 

16 

, , 

lfl. Funning alumni soda! 

A « 

1 A 

01 p ?‘ i Uo /Li£, p^iiioo . 

L 0 

11 

u. Cnccking ap on value of visitation through— 
(«) FToRreoi ret ort from teecbtr 


L 1 

17 

18 

y\ P^ 00 *** 1 or superintended 

(c) Later visitation — 

a. a 
17 


14 

18 


Library service — On the Whole, colleges and universities place 
higher values on various types of their library service than normal 
schools and teachers colleges do. Table 14 presents the activities 
under this heading and the weighted values ascribed to each, v 
v excellent example of free libraiy service to teachers is found in 
Indiana University. Table 15 gives data on the services rendered. 

Museum service. A small number of institutions educating teachers 
provide museum service. It consists of (1 ) lending visual aid material, 
(2) recommending excursions, (3) conducting excursions, and (4) other 
services, such os arranging and classifying materials. 

Closely allied with this service is that of providing sound motion 
picture films. One university reports available sound picture filma 
prepared by staff members, and three report the distribution of such 
films prepared by other agencies. 

Radut service (other than courses by radio).— Table 16 shows 5 
activities in radio service and the weighted value given by/ each 
of the 2 groups of institutions. The colleges and universities rate 
this service higher than do the normal schools and teachers colleges. 


Table 14. — Weighted value* of library service activities 


Activity 

Weigh tad 
value tor 
normal 
schools and 
teachers 
colleges 

Weighted 
valuator 
oolkaes and 
univsni- 
ties 

1. Lending books to school libraries. 

1 Lending books to individual teachers 

L9 

10 

12 

10 

12 

L7 

LI 

LI 

L8 

16 

13 

13 
17 

14 
L0 
10 
LS 

L0 

- - -» - 

f Recommending outstanding or now books , 

4. grading MfnMMl reading list* "".““i: 
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Tablb 15. — Bureau services provided, by Indiana University, 19 &&- 3 t v 


Servlet 

192H-30 

1030-31 

Package library loan* 

6,903 
A M3 
413 
187 
180 
440 
06 

66 

60. QUO 

6,777 
3.370 
450 
716 
101 
3 97 
M 
222 
97 

47, S00 

Plays lent lor Inspection 

Club-study package loans 

Special Information 

Schools enrolled In discussion league 

Schools In Latin contest 

Pupils In Latin finals 

Boys enrolled in mathematics contest 

Students enrolled In music contest 

Approximate total persons served 


Table 16 .—Radio service (other than courses by radio) 


Activity 

Weighted 
value for 
normal 
schools and 
teachers 
colleges 

Weighted 
value for 
colleges and 
universi- 
ties 

1. Isolated lectures 

1 A 

11 

O 1 

2. Sertee of lectures 

1. U 
1 *1 

3. Questions and answers program on problems o i teaching 

1. 4l 

L 6 

1 A 

A J 

L6 

o 1 

4. Demonstration lessons 

5. Others — music program 

t. u 
, g 

4 S 



* 


Services of research bureaus — Both groups of institutions rate the 
services of research bureaus veiy high. Table 17 shows the four 
activities and the weighted values ascribed to each. • 

Placement bureau services . — Twenty normal schools and teachers 
colleges and a like iyimber of colleges and universities rate the various 
activities of placement service as unusually valuable. - Catalogs and 
bulletins also emphasize the importance of this service. Table 18 
presents the questionnaire results on this point. 

IrdiMualjkpnferences at the home institution .— The service rendered 
in individual conferences at the institution is rated high by both 
groups of institutions. Table 19 presents the results of this part of 
the study. 

Group conferences oX home institution . — The service of group con- 
ferences compares favorably with the individual conference, plan in 
the judgment of represen tatiyes of the two groups of institutions, 
as shown in table 20. . 

Provisions made for work of. instructors on field work . — The work of 
faculty members absent from the campus for follow-up work is pro- 
vided for in the following ways: (1) Divided among other faculty 
members; (2) in charge of student assistants; (3) in charge of a student 
member of class; (4) students sent to observe in tr ainin g school; (5) 
students are sent to do work in library; (6) written work assigned 
students to hand in; (7) instructor makes up work on return. 
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T*»u 17. — Services tf research bureaus 



Table 18, — Follow- up service rendered by placement bureaus 


Activity 

■ . l - 

Weighted 
▼aloe to 
’ normal 
schools and 
teacbera 
colkg 0 

Weighted 
▼aloe for 
oofiem and 

1 * Plfcdm recent paduates _ 

X. Assisting taubos to procure other positions 

2.0 

2.6 

16 

17 

17 

17 

18 

19 

L4 

16 

17 

16 

17 
16 

18 

18 

16 

16 

L 6 

18 

A Contort of with pubUo-tehoai administrators u to— 

(«) Their rmd« 

W Typi* of tnisloc dwtrod In prxMpoctir* candid* t« 

w 8 qh 4 iUodi to usprowcot of in-service education program 
conducted by your institution 

4. Eantnc In loach with cntdotU* to doUrmlno— 

(«) The decree cf their fuecwa 

W Causa* of soooMt or failure 

6 . Amnctnc oonfereocee between procpectir# Uecbers and ooboai eatbari- 

u« 

A Coopera tint with oommerda) teachers agenda 

7. Keeping permanent record of each teacher, pre-service, In-earVtee, ado* 
cation, experience, and reports or work by field visitors... 


Table 19. — Use mads of individual conferences at the home institution 


Activity 

* / 

t- f* 

Weighted 
value to 
normal 
schools and 
teachers 
colleges 

Weighted 
value for 
colleges and 
univergi- 
ties 

1. Talk over problems raised by tcacha- 

16 

16 

14 

13 

10 

10 

18 

19 

if 

1 Discuss possible Improvement In in swvice education. 

1 8 ugg 0 t precessions reeding 

4. Give constructive suggestions to improvement of tMching _ 

5. Other*— suggest textbook and reference material 

6 . Others— make suaesUons to professional end personal advancement 



Table 20. — Use of group conference at home institution 
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Problems oj successful joUmo-up work. — There are many factors that 
m&jfr seriously interfere' with follow-up work. They are listed in 
table 21 and ranked in order of the seriousness attached to each 
factor by both groups of institutions. The two groups show general 
agreement in this matter. ’ % > 

Other services. — Other services reported by these two groups of 
institutions are intramural, extramural, field, correspondence, and 
radio courses, and cooperative research. No statistical reports in 
tabular form are made by Pickett or by Brown on these matters. 
The services are not uncommon, however. 

These and the services reported earlier are made known through 
various ways: Catalogs; bulletin board posters; talks before groups 
of teachers; magazine advertisements; Aewspaper advertisements; 
news stories; field agent; bulletins; direct mail; form letters; personal 
letters; calling of committees representing interested groups. ' 
Methods oj determining jield needs. — The methods of* determining 
what kind of extension services to provide are set forth in table 22. 
The high rating given to these various methods does not check with 
the judgments of administrators and teachers regarding the values of 
their services. This discrepancy is of the utmost importance to 
institutions interested in developing and P improving programs of 
education for teachers in service. 

* 

Table 21. — F adore which may interfere with effective follow-up work 


* 

Rank In 
seriousness 
by normal 
schools 
and 

teacben 

callage* 

i 

Rank in 
seriousness 
by colleges 
and 
univer- 
sities 

1. Inadequate record* concerning present position* of graduates 

4 

i 

6 

I 

2. Inadequate forms far reporting and recording “follow-up” work.... 

3. Insufficient personnel to conduct work 

16 

1 

4. Personnel not adequately prepend for such aerrtoa 

ft. 5 

8 

4. Lack of oooperatiYi attitude cm part of faculty 

11 

8*5 

7 

I^ck of cooperative attitude on pert of t each era in esnrloe 

8 

7. Inaufflctant fund* . 

,3 

9 

’ 3 

8. Lack of ooop«r»tion o< State •ducatioa depsrtmaat 

Lack of confidence In value of wort » 

m 

11 

8*4 

10 

4 

10. Belief that respooribility recta with other agencies 

7 

11. Distance too great or means of transportation inadequate 

3 
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Mtihod 

Weighted 
veiue for 
normal 
Kboob and 
teachara 
coUegas 

Weighted 

▼ntoefor 

collep»aiid 

onfvwi- 

Uea 

1 KfflSS OTnm,tt " P° b "' ^ Wen 

J- r S p f! Mnt ^ T " 

26 

28 

25 

28 

25 

22 

22 

23 

20 

27 

3.0 

11 

IS 

26 

20 

, iM 

L4 

4. Raporta of State Md irorkin.. 

£ "1 th rediwtse st home Insulation ... 

6. Letters to or from graduate* 

7 . Lottert to or from rywrin Undent* ----------- 

-v 

“• Other. (edded)-Jo«5ir«ioe with groaiw of teechiri 


^ vj scrmcts. AamirustratorB and teachers 

in the field evaluated the extension services of both groups of institu- 
tions. Table 23 presents the judgments in terms of weighted values 
These values represent 1,010 replies. Here is food for serious thought 

Tablb 23 .-Judgment, of administrator, and UacKer, on Service actioiti M 
o/ normal school, and teacher, coilogm, and of coll^eo and u nivoZZ, 


Activity 


Weighted values given by— 


Normal schools and 
teachers collages 


Adminis- 

trators 


I- Profesdona) bibliographies 


1 classification and promotion 

. n , — — — - — —* . ^. r vm 'ch and expert mentation 

*■ ° f r “** rch * nd MWrimentatlon in locai 

A News bulletins — 

7. Taa ch er-oartlflcatlon standards 

8. Loan of books 111™ 

9. Loan of museum materials 

10. Loan of visual aids 

11. Extension ooursoa (by and huia) . !!! 

1A Correa pondcooe courses (by and large) 


Teacher* 


Colleges and uni- 
versities 


A dm inis- 1 
trators Teachers 


i 


1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.4 
1.7 

1.5 
1.0 
1.1 
21 

1.6 


20 

22 

1.0 

-20 

1.0 

1.7 

20 

20 

M 

L0 

24 

20 


1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

21 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.0 
24 
1.0 


The 


21 

11 

i L7 
L9 

1.5 

L5 

1.0 

22 

L8 

23 

26 

22 


nr summ “ 7 ot tl ' e 8tu<i y of the in-eervice education program* of 
the 25 normal schools and teachers colleges was given in 36 stile- 

mento. Some of these may not relate to mattem included in this 
report but are substantiated by evidence presented in her study. : 

1. The normal schools and teachers colleges studied, are becoming aware of tli.fr 
m possibility to the ••/oUow-up- nt their product.. ThSi 
Uxme out by the results of the replies to the Inventory sent out in this 
study and upon other studies previously made in the fl«ld I 

L * a » H An Anal yaii of tba In-Servieo Tralnin* Pncrsmi of 2# flai-t-t tJ , 

•nd Tscha, Coile*.. Doctor', the*. Now York, N.Y., New ttSTni , 


T — " 
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2. Nine of the 25 Institutions studied reported an organised program of "follow- 

up.” Sixteen reported no organised program. 

3. Eleven of the 18 schools reporting no organised program of "follow-up" 

work stated that they conducted some sort of in-eervioe tr aining activi- 
ties. 

' The tendency is shown to conduct such in-eervioe training first for graduates 
of the institutions, and second, for other teachers who desire it. 

6. Only two of the institutions studied reportefl full-time field workers.' Throe 
reported part-time field -worker*. From this study it would appear that 
there is a tendency to employ field workers specifically for "follow-up” 
work. 

6. The follow-up activities which are regarded of greatest value by the 

nonhal schools and teachers oolleges reporting are: Conferring with the 
teaeher following observation of her work to offer constructive suggestions 
for improvement; conferring with principals or superintendents regarding 
% . weaknesses of preeervioe or in-eervioe programs of their institutions; and 

conferring with principal or superintendent regarding teachers visited in’ 
his school- 

7. The “follow-up” activities which are valued least were: Giving adverse critl- 

• cisms of local principals and supervisors and urging change of position to 

another school system. ^ 

8. Seventeen institutions use bulletins and publications as a means of in-service 

♦ training. ~ ’ f 

9. Nineteen institutions report personal correspondence with students of riveter 

than average value in in-service training. " - 'A * 

10. Lectures to teachers in the field are reported by 17 institutions, 702 leo- 

tures being given. 

11. Fourteen institutions report some sort of library service for the assistance of 

teachers both in their own professional growth and in their everyday 
classroom training. . 

12. Very little is being done by these 25 institutions in rendering museum service; • 

only 8 of them reported lending visual aid materials. 

13. Very little use is being made by these institutions of radio service, only 4 insti- 

tutioM reported «uch use. 

14. Research bureaus play a significant part in the in-service programs of these 

25 schools; 52 percent of them have such bureaus, whose chief aotivity is 
conducting surveys of local schools. 

15. Placement bureau service is reported by 20 of the normal schools and teachers 

colleges whose in-service activities were studied. The placing of recent 
graduates is its chief service and conferring with administrators as to their 
‘ needs in prospective candidates is next in rank. 

16. The use of group conferences at home institution is used by only 0 institu- 

tions; group conferences are reported more frequently used than individual 
conferences. 

17. Where "follow-up” is conducted by regular faculty^ members no satisfactory 

solution of caring for their work while they are. absent has been found. 

18. The factors which interfere to the greatest d- gree in effective "follow-up”- of 

the 20 schools studied are insufficient personnel and insufficient funds. 

19. Of the 25 normal schools and teachers colleges studied, 20 offer some form of 

extension work. The extramural course is the activity most used; radio 
courses are least used. 

20. The determination of the courses to be offered in extension is largely done by 

the faculties of the institution rather than by the teachers in the field. 
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21. Library facilities offered extension students are inadequate, •although there 

seems to be a recognition of this situation and a tendency to work out 
adequate library service for such students. 

22. Two institutions have the members of the extension staff teach for a definite 

period each year in the regular college, as a means of keeping the academic 
standards of extension classes equal to those of regular college classes. 

23. The most frequently used means of publicity for extension courses is the col- 

lege catalog. The least used, the field agent. .. 

24. The attention courses are not carefully planned to promote progressive 

growth and a weH-balanced program of study. 

26. No organised, uniform, or method of determining in-service needs 

is used. Fourteen instftutjbrts report conferring with extensaqn committee 
of public-school system; 16 send questionnaires to superintendents or 
teachers; and- 10 use survey of the field. The ultimate “oonsumer ”, the 
, teacher, has not a great voice in stating his needs. 

26. The modification of practice in the Ught of in-scrvice Deeds is made by 16 

• institutions. These institutions state that such modification takes place 
in the content of courees; 11 institutions modify the method of conducting 
cdursea; and 8 change instructors. 

27. The replies of “consumers'’ indicate that junior high school and elementary 

school teachers believe that teachers meetings conducted by staff members 
of normal schools and teachers colleges are valuable in improving instruo- 
iion and should be included more often. 

28. “Consumers” valued supervision by staffs of normal schools and teaches 

colleges more highly than they valued teachers meetings oonducted by 
these institutions. 

2ft. Thirty-three and six-tenths perpent of the elementary school teachers favor 
supervision by staffs of normal schools and teachers colleges, while only 
12.5typercent of senior high-school teachers favor it. 

30. 8 mall towns and rural districts values uperyUion by normal school* and teach- 
ers colleges less than do large cities and cities of medium tise. 

81. The opinions of administrators and teachers are In accord on thp value of 
supervision as given by teachers colleges and normal schools. 

32. Replies of “consumers” indicate very little experience .with radio education 
1 conducted by normal schools and teachers colleges. v ’ 

83. Fifty percent of the " consumer®" reporting experience with the item think 
bulletins on methods of research and experimentation sent out by normal 
schools and teachers colleges are of less than average value in the improve- 
• ment of teaching. * 

34. There is ah agreement in the opinion of “consumers” that extension courses 
are of more than average value. 

36. Correspondence courses are regarded as of less than average value by 
“consumers”. 

36. The. study made of catalogs and bulletins from the 26 normal schools and 
teachers colleges indicates that the In-eervioe activities offered correspond 
to those listed in the inventory and check-list sent out to these institutions. 

The recommendations resulting from the study of the in-service 
•programs of the colleges and universities are included in the following 
quotation:' 


* Brown, French J. CoUaga and UnlvanJty Bdocatioo lor Taaefaan In Swvfcs. Dootw's ttwrit. Mrs 
York. N.Y.. Nnr York University, im 
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Od« major recommendation grows out of this study: That, through the cooper*- 
live effort* of both the college end university end the teacher in service pft>- 
ducer end the oonaumer — e. unified, coordinated, end comprehensive program of 
teacher training be developed. Included in the implications of this recommend*- 
tioD'mre: 

1 T* 1 ** CArrful ■tudiee be undertaken by colleges end universities of their pre- 
service- end in-service education for teachers in order to provide a eontinuoua 
and coordinated program for professional growth. 

2. That all In-service activities be coordinated under a single administrative unit 
with such subdivisions or bureaus as the extent and nature of the service 
demand. 

That a careful analysis be made of the follow-up services provided by colleges 
and universities, leading toward their modification and expansion in the 
light of the values ascribed- to such sendees by consumed. Increasing empha- 
. *houki be placed upon such personal services as visitation and both indi- 
vidual and group conferences; results of research should be made available 
to the consumer in nontechnical terms and so written as to point out specifi- 
cally their application in the improvement of instruct!^; news bulletins of 
comparatively little worth should either be modified to be of greater practical ' 
value to consumers or discontinued and the effort so expended bd used in 
extending personal coil tacts with the field. j 

4. That both the university administration and directors of in-service iducaUon 
give serious cona^erati&n to the administrative relationship of in-service 
education to the general university. The “orphan child” has grown to man- 
hood, his chair ahould stand on a par with that of other colleges at the uni- 
versity council table. Discriminations in apportionment of budget, in 
provision for library service and advisement, and in compulsory minimum 
registration for fulT compensation arejio longer justified or excusable, 
fi. That the opportunistic -policy in the choice of courses be supplanted by the 

careful planning of curricula over a period of yearn to provide for aequenoe * 
and a proper balanoe between undergraduate and graduate courses. 8uch 
planning ahould be done cooperatively by administrators and teachers and 
all agencies: of the university which have field contacts, 
fi. That the liaison tAtween producer and consumer be established on a 'more per- 
manent basis. Consultative committees of administrators and teachers 
shoujd be established on a permanent basis to learn the needs of the field 
and make « y£3ilimendatIona for needed modifications or new developments 
in both follow-up and extension service. 

^ That greater freedom be permitted for exploration and experimentation in 
various types of In-servioe education. Equivalent rather than identical 
standards should be used iff deter minin g the effectiveness of extension as - 
compared with residence education. 

8. That the faculty members of the college and university be kept in active 
touch with the vital problems of and conditions in the field. No member of 
'the staff who teaches teachers should be relieved of the necessity of classroom 
visitation in the public schools, whether in the aoademic or professional field. 

Among the many problems for further research which are raised 
by this study are the following: *i 

!• To what extent may follow-up service be developed by colleges aad universities 
without b eginnin g to supplant rather than supplement the supervisory 
servioe of the local school system. 

2. To develop objective criteria for determining the relative value of the various 
typss of in-eervice education. 
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t. To determine the Allocation of apeclflc Id e crvi oe education acti Titles amoog 
the various agencies for the education of teacher*. 

What diacri mi nation* are made against in-service a* contrasted, with pre- 
servioe education and to what degree do such discrimination* curtail t he 
development of the former. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FDR TEACHERS 

Char lee E. Decker, in a preliminary report on correspondence 
courses in .teachers colleges, and schools of education in State univer- 
sities located in the area of the North Central Association pf Colleges 
and Secondary Schools discovered that 61, or 57.1 percent, of these 
institutions conduct correspondence courses. A comparison of the 
faculty members who conduct this work with members of the regular 
faculty is presented in table 24. 


T ablb 24 . — Professional preparation of members of regular faculty and af corre- 
spondence study faculty 


J 

Item 

Regular 

feculty 

Corrw 
Bpa&foam 
study fe*» 
ulty 

Aveng* fcmount of ooUagr work in jeers 

in 

IM 

a 

A mg* sematwr-boun of extension work Ukon . 

.72 

Average wmartar^Miiri af eomepoodeuce Ukeu 

. 7* 

m 

Feroehtag* of faculty hold leg doctor's degree 

a i 

*1 
01 ft 
It 
*1 
<11 
210 
*0 
lift 
1ft 
1« 

Ptroseteg* of faculty holding master 4 * ter* 

1*0 

Ftromug* of feculty bedding beehakr'iidecrea 

li i 

Ferotatage of faculty holding no degree* 

10 

Parantage of feculty who ciamtfy as profcesor* 

' *7 o 

Pertwoiag* of faculty who nismify as imfirOite profemori 

2*0 

Fervactage of feculty —hr r^erffr at swirrant rrmfenirs 

1*4 

Percentage of feeulty who Heart fy as tnrtroGtore 

A wage number of ywca mjmimm ae pnhikhoehooi teacher or wpmvfeor 

HI 

7.7 

Average number of yaari otter than as taachw in a teachers college.. 

11 

Average number of yean teaching la a teacher-training Institution 

1* 

7.4 

rsrentaaa ot tbom who Wash la tbs Said in vhkfa tbay mad* Utrir malar yetp- 
arsUoo ... ... ...... 

*10 

7.4 

90S 

10 

Percentage of tboas who teach fe the field of minor preparation.. 

Avenge number of occupation* otter than fffechhw 

.04 

. 70 

Average number of oountrJw te which traveled 

LOO 

101 

Lli 

L» 

- in 
.w 

Averse* number of education eewirtstkine in which they bold membership 

Average bom ter of eontrfbuUona to educational periodicals during lb* past 2 
run I 



RELATIONSHIP BE TWEE N EXTENSION LOAD AND CERTAIN OTHER 

FACTORS IN THE TEACHER’S DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 

/ 

Mr. Stephen C. Clement undertook a study *o answer the following 
questions: 

1. When the teacher devotee a given amount of time to extension course*, from 

what other activity does the deduct time? 

2. How jdoea this deduction affect quantitatively her professional duties and 

responsibilities? ’ . , 

8. As the amount of extension work increases, is there increasing deduction from 
' professional duties? 

4. Is there a critical point at which extension work beoomes a decided detriment 
to professional performance? . 
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A time schedule wm prepared in quarter-hour periods covering a 
space ofj days. The activities listed on the schedule are as follows: 

1. Taking extension ooums. 

2. Preparation for extension courses. 

3. Travel to and from extension courses. 

4. Preparation for teaching. 

6. Participation in the work of supervised study periods. 

0. Regular classroom teaching or supervision. 

7. Correcting papers, notebooks, examinations, etc. 

8. Offioo relationships, reports, etc. 

0. Conferences Nor visits with parents. 

10. Conferences with students. 

11. Supervision, chaperoning student extracurricular activities, coaching. 

12. Committee work In connection with school duties. 

13. Reading nonfiction for enjoyment. 

14. Entertainments, concerts, theaters (not movies). 

15. Reading fiction for enjoyment. 

16. Moving pictures. 

17. Dances, cards, billiards, etc. 

18. Physical exercise, e.g., walking, tennis, bowling, swimming, handball. 

10. Household or home duties. . 

20. Professional meetings and oonferences. 

2L Research in education, e.g., experimental work, special investigations, and 
study of original source mateHaU 
22. Writing books or magaxine articles. 

Seven hundred and three replies were used in his tabulations. His 
data (only partially tabulated at this time) justify only tentative 
conclusions. These are summarized and presented in very brief form 

at this point. > 

« * • 

The extension losd increases regularly from the kindergarten-primary grades 
to tbe senior high school. A similar increase is noted in the extraclass load and 
in prof ession al duties. Recreation and home duties show a declining trend from 
senior high school through kindergarten-primary. Teaching load la highest in 
tbe intermediate grades and In tbe senior high school. 

. As extension load Increases the teacher tends to deduct time from extradaas 
load, recreation, and home duties. There la a alight deduction of time In teaching 
load but only in the upper quartile of those taking extension work. Professional 
duties tend to increase with thi increase in extension work. 

There is evidenoe that critical points exist at which increasing amounts of 
extension work create relative rapid decruse in other factors. This critical point 
is not readily apparent In teaching load except in the upper quartile. It ia ap- 
parent that instead of a tingle critical point at which the taking of extension 
work causes a decided decrease in'other factors, there is a group of critical points 
depending upon the activity involved. No definite conclusions can be drawn 
•which are entirely tone of the whole group. The distribution of time of any in- 
dividual is a highly personal matter and one which can be r^ulated in the indJ- • 
vidual use alone. 


CHAPTER IV 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF VOCATIONAL ' 
EDUCATION TEACHERS - - 

The most positive, definite, and aggressive program of in-service 
education among the specialized or subject-matter fields is found in 
vocational education. Leaders in this field admit that necessity 
forced them into vigorous action. They were faced at the beginning 
of the vocational education movement by indifference and even hos- 
tility from other groups in education. Laymen were skeptical of thin 
new aspect of school activities. There was a lack' of a generally ac- 
cepted philosophy of vocational educatiooHo place the movement in 
proper perspective with the rapidly changing industrial civilization - 
and to the growing needs in adult education. There was a deafdi 
of adequately prepared teachers. ' „ 

The leaders had the following classifications of teachers to consider 
in developing vocational education: (1) Those with technical skiffs but 
lacking professional education, (2) those without technical drill* but 
having general professional preparation, (3) those having both 
technical and professional abilities, and (4) those lacking both re- 
quirements. The last classification at the outset was composed of. 
large numbers and the third of relatively sm*ll numbers. The 
leaders, happily, recognized the seriousness of the problem and set 
themselves vigorously to the task of solving it. How well they are 
succeeding is evident from the facts obtained from the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education (now part of the Office of Education), 
through the courtesy of Dr. J. C. Wright, director, Dr. Charles R.’ 
Allen, special adviser, and their associates. 

The Federal Board was requested to assist in this part of the study 
(1 ) by guiding the investigator in an analysis and classification of the 
various kinds of in-service education for vocational teacb&s, (2) by 
providing special bulletins and fat* of references, and (3) by describ- 
ing, briefly but systematically, good examples of the various kinds of 
in-service educatiomoracticed in different parts of the country. 

The sources of inclination for this part of the survey are, then, 
the personal reports of members of the Federal Board tdr Vocational 
Education, the publications of the Board and, in addition publications 
of the Office of Education, master's and doctor's theses, FederSTand 
* &20 0 
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State laws and regulation*, institutional publications, State plans and 
annual reports, and other books on education-mid related topics. 

The agencies that stimulate or direct the various forms of in-service 
education of vocational teachers are the Federal Board, State'boards, 
local or -regional agencies, and individual schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The forms are influenced by Federal and St^te legislation, 
State regulations, and local requirements. The different kinds of 
in-service education are classified by the Federal Board as follows: 

1 Undefined mandatory requirement* — thxt la. u may be mUbliahed by the 
State board rewponmible for the Administration of vocational education. 

2 Special summer -echool study. In some places special summer programs of 
study are conducted for vocational teacher.*, varying from 2 to 0 weeks in 
length. 

fi Special group work. Representatives of a given phase of school work or of 
industry meet to plan a special type of work; e g., foreman training. 

4. Specialised summer-school courses. Coufwes of a particular nature in the 
field of vocational education given as only a part of a varied program of 
courses In other fields. . 

6 Supervision. Varies from periodic inspection to clone follow-up work with 
teacher*. * 

6 Institutional extension service. Usually consists of group extension course* 
for teacher* although it may take the form of individual advisory rela- 
tionship. 

7. Itinerant teacher training. Teaching for demons trktion purposes and advis- 
ing on individual teacher problems. 

8. Required additional occupational experience. Supplementary to occupational 
and for professional qualifications, 

9. Committee work. Special assignment* for small group work; eg, revision of 
a course of study. 

10. Conference of vocatloq^l teachers. Programs planned to n aet professional 
• needs of teacher* and other staff member*. 

These teacher-education activities are found in the fields of trade 
and industry, agriculture, home economics, and commercial education. 
It should be noted that the Federal Board concerns itself only with 
vocational commercial education which is relatively but a small part 
of commercial education aa it is administered generally in the public 
schools of the country. A >• 

The agencies responsible for the organization and 'conduct of the 
in -service activities are Federal, State, local, and institutional. The 
Federal Board fo* Vocational Education dees not regard itself as a 
supervisory or directing agency. It acts as a clearing house of infor- 
mation on conditions in, vocational education, and provides .indi- 
vidual conference and advisory service upon request. The Board ' 
provides special summer schools, conducts regional conferences, and 
publishes lesson sheets, special bulletins, End reports, but these 
services are for the purpose of providing guidance through suggestions 
and accounts of existing practices, and are ^ijot required by the regu- 
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lations, except in the administration of the Smith-Hughes law, in 
^which case the Board gives considerable leeway to State «wd local 
initiative. Attendance at the summer schools and regional Confer- 
ences is voluntary. - % 

In each, of the fdiir fields of vocational education, examples of good 
practice in the education of teachers in service, as stated earlier, have 
boen provided by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. From 
a list of 60 such reports 10 have been selected for purposes of illus- 
tration. Lack of space prevents the presentation of ptheft\ 


Trade and Industry 

Example no 1: ' 

Agency: 8tate. 

Type: Mandatory requirement. 

A. Descriptive title: 


Mandatory requirement for professional improvement of trade and 
industrial teachers in service, prescribed by a State (Michigan). 

1. Purpose of plan: To bring about the professional improvement of 
teachers in service through a mandatory requirement prescribed 
by the 8tate board of Michigan. 

£ Agency and its location: Milligan State Board of Cqntrol for 
Vocational Education in cooperation with the University of 
Michigan through resident and extension courses. 

3. Scope of influence: State-wide, in the field of trade and industrial 
education In all phases. 


4. Entrance requirements: Employment in teaching or contract for 
K employment. 

6. Character of work: Professional teacher-training courses, solving 
of professional problems, securing of . approved occupational 
experience, etc., based upon case history and analysis of individual 
, . needs. - 


fl. Character of- methods used: Group instruction and discussion, 
seminar, and individual study and solving of professional prob- 
lems associated with local job. 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: University 
of Michigan and State board. * 


8. Relation to degree-granting agency: Work conducted under th<1 

plan is given degree credit by the University of Michigan. 

9. Mandatory or permissive: Mandatory, by action of the State board. 

10. Additional comment: The incentive to stimulate the continued 

professional improvement qf teachers in service is provided by a 
system of four different grades of teachers’ certificates, carrying 
different percentages of reimbursement to the local communities. * 

B. Statistical information: 

1. Enrollment: Figures not available at Federal Board offices. .. 

2. Spread throughout the country: State-wide in scope. . 

C. Descriptive material: . 


Printed description of the plan available fronT Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, under caption: Requirements for 
the Certification of Shop, Related Subjects, and General Continuation 
Teachers in Michigan* ' 
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Ex&fi*ple v no. 2: * 

Agency: Institutional. 

Type: Extension service. 

A. Descriptive title: 

Extension teacher-training service by an institution (University of 
Pittsburgh): 

1. VjPurpoae of plan: To offer opportunities for pre-service teacher train- 

ing and professional improvement 4 work for those qualified to 
center the courses. * 

2. Agency and its location: Conducted at the University of Pittsburgh 

and two or more outlying centers. The classes are held in the 
late afternoons or evenings 

3. 8cope of influence: Attended by those teaching in vocational classes 

in the public-school system of Pittsburgh and by tradesmen 
preparing to teach and teachers of vocational schools within a 
radius of 60 miles of Pittsburgh. 

4. Entrance requirements: Those in attendance must meet the stand- 

ards set up in the Pennsylvania State Plan for Vocational 
Education. 

6. Character of work: Following, are some of the courses offered during 
the year: 

A. Philosophy of vocational education. 

B. Modern industries. 

C. Plan and organization of instruction material. , 

D. Improvement of vocational education through supervision. 

0. Character of methods used: The chief methods used in instructing 

were the informational and group discussion. Several of the 
courses were conducted oi*4he seminar plan. 
m. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: The faculty 
is composed of full-time and part-time instructors from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

8. Relation to degree granting agency: College credit is given for sat- 

isfactory completion of courses. The certification department 
of the State board of education accepts these credits toward 
certification of teachers. 

9. Mandatory or permissive: Attendance is entirely voluntary. 

10. Additional comment: .Two other institutions, Pennsylvania State 
College and the University of Pennsylvania, conduct similar 
types of work in the Statei 

B. Statistical information: ^ 

1. Enrollment: The total enrollment in vocational classes for the year 
1931 was 460. 

Example no. 3: 

Agency: State. 

Type: Committee work. 

A. Descriptive title: 

Committee work having training value under 8tate control: 

1. Purpose of plan: To improve the courses of study in the various 

trade schools in the State. 

2. Agency and its location: Conducted by the office of the State board 

for vocatjpnal education, Hartford, Conn. The work was carried 
on through committees of instructors and committee meetings 
were held at such times and ‘places within the State as were 
convenient. *. 
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Example no. 3.— Continued. 

A. Descriptive title— Continued. 

. 3. Scope of influence: There were a considerable number of these com- 
mittees including the one on electrical theory, the one on electrical 
shop work, the one on blueprint reading, the one on English, 
and the one on general science. 

4. Entrance requirements: Each committee was organized under a 

chairman appointed by the State supervisor of trade and Indus- 
trial education. 

5. Character of work: Revised courses were worked out and In most 

cases are ready for use in the schools next year. 

6. Character of methods used: Chief methods used were various forms 

of eontent analysis and discussion. 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: Committees 

were composed entirely of instructors employed in the State 
schools. 

8. Relation to degree-granting agenoy: This work had no degree 

value. 

9. Mandatory or permissive: Service on committees was voluntary. 

10. Additional comment: This work represented a general attempt on 

the part of the-State office to draw upon the experience of the 
instructing staff in the various State schools in the setting up of 
improved courses of training. 

B. Statistical information: * 

1. Enrollment: These committees averaged about five members on 
• 64011 committee and the total membership of all committees 
represented a very large proportion of the instructing staff of the 
State schools. Copies of these courses can be secured in mimeo- 
graphed form from the State supervisor of trade and industrial 
. education, 8tate department of education, Hartford, Conn. 


Example no. 4: 

Agency: State' 

Type: Special group work 
A. Descriptive title: 


Agriculture 


Special group work on one subject only, namely, farm shop training, 

conducted under the direction of the Maine State Board for Vocational 
Education. 


1. Purpose of plan: Technical and professional improvement of teachers 

of vocational agriculture in the field of farm mechanics. 

2. Agency and its location: Conducted under direction of the State 

board at Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine. 

3. Scope of influence: Attended by 14 teachers of vocational agricul- 

ture out of a total of 26 in the State. 

4 . Entrance requirements: Attendance was optional on the part of the 

teachers. 

6. Character of work: The 2-weeks course in farm shop training included 
wood, metal, and leather work. 

6. Character of methods used: The chief methods used were demon- 

•faction and supervision of practice on selected farm shop jobs. 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaden: The Instructors 

were regular farm shop teachers of the Bangor High School staff. 
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Example no. 4 — Continued. 

A. Descriptive title — Continued. 

8. Relation to degree-granting agency: No oollege credit was given for 

this work. * 

9. Mandatory or permisflve: Attendance was voluntary. 

10. Additional comment: There was no expense to the teachers other 
than their own maintenance while in attendance on this course. 
Most of the teachers who elected this work felt that they were 
deficient in certain farm shop skills which they expected to teach. 
Technical improvement in other phases of agricultural instruc- 
tion has been given for shorter periods at the University of 
Maine. 

B. Statistical information: 

1. Enrollment: Total enrollment was J4. The school was in operation 

for 2 weeks and whole day periods. 

2. Spread throughout the country: Similar training courses tvithout 

credit having been given in some of the other States, but the 
general tendency is to handle such wprk as a part of regular 
summer-school work. 

C. Descriptive material. (None available.) * 

Example no. 5: 

Agency: State. 

Type: Supervision. 

A. Descriptive title: 

State supervision: Virginia Is used as an example. 

1. Purpose of plan: To improve quality of supervision and provide 

adequate aid to teachers. 

2. Agency and its location: 8tate board for vocational education 

located at Richmond, Va. 

8. Scope of influence: The entire State of Virginia. 

4. Entrance requirements: All men who are receiving State and Federal 
aid for vocational education in the teaching of vocational agri- 
culture. 

fi. Character of work: The character of the supervision is classified 
under the following heads:' 

(а) Aiding teachers in the formulation of their annual and 

long-time teaching programs. 

(б) Aiding teachers in the development of content for 

teaching. 

(«) Giving definite instruction and demonstration In methods 
of instruction. 

(d) Carefully checking work of teachers In order to discover 
weak phases of the program. 

6. Character of methods used: Three definite procedures are found, 

namely: 

(o) State conferences. 

(6) Conferences within a district of the State with more 
localised problems. 

(«) Individual aid. 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: The super- 

visors are engaged from the teaching force, the State supervisor 
haying, also, experience as a teacher trainer, and district super* 
visors that of a superior teacher. 

• & Relation to degree-granting agenoy: None. • 
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Example do. 5 — Continued. 

A. Descriptive title — Continued. 


9. Mandatory or permissive: All teachers are obliged to submit to the 
State supervisor and district supervisor In personal supervision. 
Att endan ce at conferences is s*mlnian<t>t/*r y 
10. Additional comment: The State of Virginia has approximately 1® 
white and 27 colored teachers of vocational agriculture, and the 
State is divided into four districts, each preaided over by a dis- 
trict supervisor and State supervisor, responsible for the work of 
the four district* men.' The district supervisor’s work is confined 
entirely to improvement of teachers in service, while the State 
supervisor has this responsibility plus administrative duties. 

Example no. 6: 

Agency: State 
Type: Committee work 
A. Descriptive title: 

Committee work having training value conducted by the Ohio 8tate 
Board for Vocational Education. 


1. Purpose of plan: To secure participation of teachers in setting up a 

State program of work in vocational agriculture. 

2. Agency and its location: Conducted by the State board for voca- 

tional education through 11 district committees and the State 
executive committee of the State association of agricultural 
teachers. 

8. Scope of influence: Participated in by the majority of the teachers 
in the State under the direction of the State supervisory staff 
and with the assistance of the teacher-training staff. 

4. Entrance requirements: Each district committee consisted of the 

whole of the teachers in the given district. These teachers dis- 
cussed items for the program at one of their regular meetings. 
The State executive committee consisted of the chairmen from 
the 11 districts. The State executive committee discussed the 
work at their annual meeting at which members of the State 
supervisory staff and teacher-training staff were present. 

5. Character of work: This title does not apply.* 

6. Character of methods used: The chief methods used were conference 

and group discussion. 


7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: No formal 

instruction was involved. The work was done through con- 
ference procedure under the immediate charge of district and 
• State chairmen, respectively, and under the general supervision 
of the State supervisor. 

8. Relation to degree-granting agency: No relation. 

9. Mandatory or permissive: Attendance of teachers at the district 

meetings and of district chairmen at the meetings of the 8tate 
x executive committee is expected of the teachers as a part of their 
regular activities but was not strictly mandatory. 

10. Additional comment: The State supervisor has encouraged the 
work of the State agricultural teachers association in order to 
promote initiative on the part of the teachers and secure their 
voluntary, participation and assistance in developing a State 
program of work and objectives to which they could whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 
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Example no. 6 — Continued. 

B. Statistical information: 

1. Enrollment: Practically aD of tbe 200 agricultural teachers in the 

State participate. 

2. Spread throughout tbe country: The majority of the States, notably 

Illinois and North Carolina, have associations of agricultural 
teachers which function in a similar way. 

C. Descriptive material: • 

The vocational agricultural program of work in Ohio showing a report 
of progress from 1927 to 1930. (Mimeographed report.) 


Home Economice 


Example 

Type: Special summer schools. 

A. Descriptive title: 

Special summer schools (source courses) for the classification of teachers 
of homemaking in the part-time schools of Wisconsin. 


no. 7: 

Agency ^Institutional. 


1. Purpose of plan: To maintain well-trained teachers for the home 

economics programs in the part-time schools of Wisconsin. 

2. Agency and its location: The University of Wisconsin at Madison, 

Wis., and the Stout Institute at' Menomonie, Wia. 

8. Scope of influence: From 30 to 40 are enrolled in these part-time 
borne economics education courses each summer. While the 
majority are home economics teachers from high schools and 
part-time schools of Wisconsin, there are usually a few local 
^ supervisors from the larger vocational centers in the State and 
a few home economics teachers from other States enrolled in the 


courses. 

4. Entrance requirements: Courses are open to those who are teaching 
or supervising in part-time schools. 


C. Character of work: Analysis and organixation of home economics 
in the part-time school: A viewpoint of the part-time school girl; 
an original analysis of 1 homemaking subject; organisation of 
the content of the course; short-unit courses of 9 lessons; and 
formulation of general and specific aims for the course. 

Methods of teaching home economics in the part-time school: 
Difficulties involved in teaching homemaking in the part-time 
school; different methods of instruction as adapted to part-time 
school instruction; a comparative study and critical analysis of 
material; evaluation of reference material, education exhibits, 
charts,* and bulletins; problem 'solving and directing study in 
connection with teachers’ plans and pupils’ instruction sheets. 

Advanced course in teaching of home economics in the part- 
time school: Problems common to experienced teachers of this 
group; home projects; difficulties in use of problem-eolving 
method; conference method; adult classes; directing study test- 
ing results of teaching. 


6. Character of methods used: Group discussion, conference procedure, 
solving of pertinent problems, demonstration and directed reading 
are the commonly used methods. Courses of study and indi- 
vidual lesson sheets are revised or prepared by individuals and ’ 
. small groups as the need arises. * > 
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Example do. 7 — Continued. 

A. Descriptive title — Continued. * - 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaden: At the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin the 8tate ( supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation conducts the classes. At the Stout Institute the itinerant 
teacher trainer employed by the State department of vocational 
, education conducts the classes. 

8. Relation to degree-granting agency: Credit for these courses which 

are offered each stammer applies toward raising classification in 
the scale as set up for vocational teachers by the State department 
of vocational education and also full institutional credit toward 
degrees. 

9. Mandatory or. permissive: Attendance at summer school is required 

once in each 2- or 3-year cycle and credit for these courses is 
, allowed for classification. 

10. Additional comment: Since graduate credit is granted for these 
courses at the University of Wisconsin, the enrollment in them 
is somewhat larger there than it is at the Stout Institute. 

B. Statistical information: 

1. Enrollment: 30 in 1931. 

2. Spread throughout the country: 11 States represented; 60 percent 

from Wisconsin schools. 

C. Descriptive material: ( 

Teacher-training bulletins hoe. 6, 7, and 15. * 

Example no. 8: 

Agency: State 
Type: Special school 
A. Descriptive title: 

Special school of instruction for vocational teachers in home economics 
in Alabama. 

1. Purpose of plan. To improve the teaching of home economics in 

the State of Alabama. 

2. Agency and its location: Conducted by the State department d 

education in Alabama at the Woman’s College at MontevaJlo. 

8. Scope of influence: The enrollment is jpade up of teachers from aO 
parts of the State. 

4. Entrance requirements: Home economics teachers who have been 

selected to teach in vocational schools. 

5. Character of work: This varies from year to year according to the 

needs of the teachers. Topics dealing with 10-month program 
and laboratory management are wholly new this year. The 
„ content of several of the others has been much revised. A list 
of courses offered in 1932 follows: 

(a) Introduction to vocational work, 

(W, Methods of teaching home economics. * * 

, (c) Management of laboratory classes. 

(d) Home economics with out-of-school groups. 

(e) Home improvement. 

(f) Betting up objectives, testing progress, grading. 

(g) Home projects and joint programs. 

(h) A program of work. - 

* ‘ (a) The 10-month program. 

(j) The underlying philosophy of a home-economics program. 

(k) Baaio principles of learning. 



! 
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Example no. 8 — Continued. ... 

A. Descriptive title — Continued. 

6- Character of methods used: The disc union method is used. . Prob- 
lems are collected throughout the year from teachers on visits 
made them. and teachers also present their problems in the class. 
In home improvement, actual work is done in refinishing furniture 
whatever the group needs. In the home projects course, visits 
are made to home projects in operation. In the laboratory 
management class, high-school girls were taught for observation 
purposes. 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: The faculty is 

composed of the State supervisor of home economics and 3 assist- 
ant supervisors of home economics, 1 teacher trainer, and 1 
high-school teacher, who was last year an amistant supervisor. 
In addition, special talks are being given by a foods subject 
matter teacher, a clothing teacher, and another eacher trainer. 

8. Relation to degreegranting agency: Credit for home economics 

education on the graduate and undergraduate level is given and 
will be accepted by this institution toward a degree. 

9. Mandatory or permissive: It is mandatory for all home economics 

teachers who have been chosen to teach in vocational schools and 
who have not had previous experience in teaching. . The regula- 
tion is that teachers will attend 2 summeri out of the first 3 in 
which they are engaged in vocational work. In addition, certain 
teachers are urged to come when it is felt they have a special need. 

10. Additional comment: One of the most important features is the 
opportunity for conferences on special programs for the making 
out of tentative programs of work for the following year. 

B. Statistical information: 

1. Enrollment: 100. This is the largest group we have ever had for the 

entire 3 weeks. It includes 2 teachers of vocational economics 
who were not reelected and will not teach in such schools next 
year, and 2 general home economics teachers .who do not ex- 
pect to be approved for vocational work; the rest are approved 
' teachers. 

» V * 

2. Spread throughout the country: The success of this project has be- 
' come known and similar projects adapted to the needs of the 

particular State have been undertaken in other parts of the 
’ country. f 

C. Descriptive material. (None reported.) 

Example no. 9: 

Agency: State 

Type: Specialised summer school courses 
A. Descriptive title: 

Specialised summer school course in home economics education con- 
ducted by tbe State department of vocational educatiop, Oregon. 

. 1. Purpose of plan: To improve the content and methods of teaching 

in day home economics classes in Oregon high schools. 

2. Agency and .its location: Conducted by the State department of 
Tocational education at Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oreg., in June 1931. * 

8. Scope of influence: Attended by home economics teachers from high 
schools in Oregon and 0 other States in the Pacific region, 2 ' 
State supervisors, and 2 teachers of part-time 
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Example no. 9 — Continued. 

A. Descriptive title — Continued. 

4. Entrance requirements: The couree was planned for experienced 
teacher* who were graduate* in home .economic*. The two or 

three who did not meet thi* requirement received no credit for 
the course. 

6. Character of work: 

(a) A brief consideration of choice of content for home 
economics classes in high schools baaed upon present 
personal and home needs. , 

-* W Consideration of effective methods and teaching mate- 
rials for the different phaeee of hpme economic* work. 
Emphasis on the use of problems and projects. 

6. Character of methods used: The chief methode used were conference 

and group discussion with some demonstration. This was sup- 
plemented by committee work and assigned readings. 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: Faculty con- 

sisted of Federal agent for home economics education fot the 
Pacific region and State supervisor of Oregon and a viaitin* 
supervisor. 

y 8. Relation to degree-granting agency: Oregon Agricultural College 
granted 2 hour*’ graduate credit for 10 days’ intensive work 
Five houre daily were spent in group discussion beside study and 
committee work. 

0. Mandatory or permissive: The teachers of home economics day 
vocational classes in Oregon were expected to attend, but for 
others attendance waa voluntary. 

10. Additional comment: The course was offered because there was a 
feeling of need on the part of the supervisor and teachers. There- 
fore member* of the group came with a definite purpose and it 
waa felt that effective work waa done. 

B. Statistical information: 

l: Enrollment: The total enrollment was 51. Five hours daily for *10 
days gave a total of 60 hours of class work. 

2. 8pread throughout -the country: Teachers from six other Statee be- 
sides Oregon attended the conference in Corvallis. The State 
supervisor in a neighboring 8tate who attended the course in 
. Oregon conducted a similar conferemse course in cooperation with 
• teacher-training institution in herown State during the present 
summer session. 

C. Descriptive material: 

Report of Oregon State Vocational Home Economics Conference, June 
1031. 

Example' no. 10 

Agency: Federal 
Type: Conference . v 

A. Descriptive title: < 

Central regional conference committees in home economics education. 

1. Purpose of plan: To provide opportunity for professional growth of 

teacher trainer* and supervisor* in this region. - 

2. Agency and its location: Organized by the Federal regippal agent in 

home economic* education and held at Chicago, 111. 


* 
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Example no. 10 — Continued. 

A. Descriptive title— Continued. 

3. Scope of influence: Participated in by any State and local supervisors 

anc J teacher trainer* in the central region who are interested in 
the committee problems undertaken. 

4. Entrance requirements: Supervisors and teacher trainers working 

in the vocational program compose most .of the members, al- 
though other teacher trainers and supervisors in the region who 
■ N gpe interested may also participate. * , 

£. Character of work: Committees have been organised on a variety 
of problems of significance in improving the vocational program 
* and the professional development of tUe' group 1 in the region. 

Some of the committees have worked on the evening school pro- 
gram in. home economics; the difficulties and responsibilities of 
.day school teachers and means of improving preservioe and in- 
service training of these teachers; the itinerant teacher-training 
program — techniques and procedures; the home project — its 
contribution, organisation, and supervision; child development 
courses in the teacher-training institution and in the day and 
part-time schools. ' 

fi. Character of methods used: Members of the conference group are 
invited to suggest committee work which is needed and to par- 
ticipate in the committee work in which they are most interested 
and most able to make a contributibn. A chairman is 1 * appointed 
„ who plans the program of work for the year after discussion with 

the group; the chairman sends out letters collecting the material 
needed from the members of the group. This is compiled and 
studied by the group when they meet together at the conference, 
conclusions are drawn, interpretations made, the further studies 
needed planned, these results presented to the whole conference 
group for criticism, and the plans carried out in a similar way 
during succeeding years until the probleib is solved or until other 
methods wuch as research are needed for fiyther progress on the 
problem. Sometimes Institutions, individuals, or agencies have 
been secured to do* the needed research. * 

7. Sources of teachers, lecturers, and discussion leaders: The regional 

agpnt acts as general consultant and the chairman of the commit- 
tee as discussion leader. Specialists are often called in, however, 
to help with the details of certain difficult problems; for example, 
this year the child development committee has sought the advice 
and help of the child development specialist in the teacher-train- 
ing Institutions and the field worker in child development of the 
American Home Economics Association has consulted with the 
committee throughout the year and met with them in the com- 
mittee meetings in Chicago. 

8. Relation to degree-granting agency: No credit is offered for this 

work. Occasionally, however, members of the committee use 
, parts of these problems for further study as problems or as theses 
at institutions where they may enroll for advanced study. 

9- Mandatory or permissive: Attendance is voluntary among teacher 
trainers, supervisors, and heads of home economics departments 
in oolleges in the region. 
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CHAPTER V 

A UNIFIED PROGRAM; ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

% f 

A UNIFIED PROGRAM OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION: THE CAMDEN 

PLAN 

* 

The Camden (N.J.) plan is uniquaAnd presents the only example of 
a unified program of in-eervice education found in thisinveetigation. 
Supt. Leon N. Neulen recognized the importance of unity and se- 
quence in this field. Working through tfie Camden Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, the superintendent enlisted the cooperative action of his staff 
in developing such a plan. The group discussed Camden school needs 
and reached agreement on five problems common to the different 
administrative units of the Camden school system. The forms of 
in-service education used and usable in Camden were chosen and 
committees fbr each form and representing each unit, department,' or 
phase ef the school program were appointed to develop detailed pinna. 
These commiteee will direct their efforts primarily the first year to 
one problem, rthe next year tu another, and so on for 6 years or up til 
the 5 problems have been covered. 

If, for example, pupil adjustment is the problem for next year, the 
whole staff led by committees will be concentrating on it. Group 
extension course work will direct its energies in the same direction; 
teachers' meetings will have for their central theme pupil adjustment; 
directed professional reading will emphasize that problem ; educational 
research will be planned accordingly; and so on through the list of 
in-service activities to be used in Camden. The following year a 
similar, corrected, cooperative attack will be made on another prob- 
lem. Other problems will not be alighted, and at the end of a given 
year the problem just studied will not be dropped or forgotten. 

It is believed that this unification of effort, this emphasis on com- 
mon problems, one each year (possibly two or three is feasible), will 
result not only in teacher growth but in a more rapid improvement 
of the school program than could' otherwise be expected. .The 
Camden plan is worthy of attention. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

The following are proposed as urgent problems requiring further 
study and research in the field of the in-service education of teachers: - 
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1. The relation of in-eemce education to aalAry schedules is stall 
a matter of speculation. ShcBild salary increments depend upon evi- 
denoe of professional growth? If so, what measures of professional 
growth are feasible and wise? Should there be a point on the salary 
scale below which these measures ahbuld not apply, ^increments 
being automatic if the teaeher is retained, but above which measur- 
able requirements should be enforced? What axe the advantages and 
dangers of relating salary increments to professional improvement? 

2 . The relation of certification to tenure is still undetermined in 
* many States. The variety of practices in both fields complicates the 

problem. The principles on which certification and tenure should be 
based are too unsettled at present to justify any positive conclusions 
This problem is clearly related to the education of teachers in service. 

3. The coordination of pre-service and in-service teacher education 
pimento another unsolved problem. What should be the length and 
nature of preservice preparation for the several phases of school 
service? WTiat should be the 'nature of in-service education? 

4. What constitutes a satisfactory program of in-service education? 

To what extent should it be unified? « 


5. Wbat agencies should be primarily responsible for developing a 

program of tn^ervice education in a given school community? The 
local school system? The State education department? Profttsionsl 
teachers organisations? Recognized institutions of teacher educa- 
tion? The last four questions raise four separate.yet related problems. 
What part should each agency play? ' * % 

6. Can or should the present distinction between "consumer'’ 
and "producer" in teacher education.be eliminated? If so, how? 

7. What constitutes "promotion?" How can it be properly related 
to the education of teachers in serviap? Should it be so related? 

8. What bearing have seryice kAds of teachers on the character 
and extent of their efforts to improve professionally? 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1 Neark all organized in-service education of teachers is conducted 
under the auspices of four agencies: (1) Recognized institu- 
tional agencies; (2) State education departments; (3) local 
school systems, and (4) professional organizations of teachers 
2. Among the recognized institutional agencies are included (l) 
Private normal schools; (2) municipal and State normal schools 
and teachers colleges; (3) special schools, proprietary and 
eleemosynary ; (4) public and private colleges of arts and sciences • 
and (5) schools, colleges, and departments of education in 
private and public universities. * 

8. The means used by the four; agencies of in-service education are: 
(1) Teachers' meetings; (2) supervision; (3) committee work- 
(4) visiting days; (5) leaves of absence; (0) informal discus-’ 
aion; (7) experimentation; (8) reading circles; (9) exchange of 
teachers; (10) research projects; (11) educational clinics- (12) 
demonstration teaching; (13) contributions to educational 
literature; (14) membership in professional groups; (15) 
teacher self-rating; (16) gToup extension classes; (17) corre- 
spondence study; (18) summer schools; (19) regular academic- * 

/ year study; (20) Irfte afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes; 

!o!!.-7 0rt field for Btud y; (22) educational exhibits- r 

(- 3 ) libraries; (24) museums; (25) bibliographies; (20) circulars’ 
and bulletins; (27) school surveys; (28) substitute teaching; 
( 29 ) teachers' examinations; (30) the press (books, magazines - 
and. newspapers); (31) the radio; (32) the cinema; and (33) ' 

participation in civic affairs. 

4. Dye to institutional domination of thought regarding in-service 

education of teachers, the “consumer's” viewpoint is stressed 
early in the report. This emphasis tends to place all agencies 
and all means in ptuper perspective one with Another. 

5. Composite judgment* of school administrators and teachers of the 

vanouB agencies and means of in-service education are reported 
in terms <jf their actual experience. These judgments are not. 

( therefore,, real or absolute values. 

«. “ Consumers’ ” judgments do not vary materially on the bases of 
geographical location, size of school communities, continuity* 

. 0f 8e ™e w present school system, or levels of teaching service. 
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In fact the judgments of administrators and of teachers do not 
differ widely from each other. 

7. In the study of judgments each form of in-service activity was 

analyzed, as for as practicable, into specific purposes. 

8. Administrators and teachers agree on the high value of teachers’ 

meetings, particularly if the following topics are under con- 
sideration: (1) Specific objectives related to separate units of 

the school program; (2) standards for evaluating classroom 
achievement (teaching efficiency) ; (3) local educational policies, 
for example, homogeneous grouping of children, directed study, 
and “activities” program; (4) methods of teaching related to 
separate units of courses of the school program; (5) relation of 
school and< home; and (6) modern educational movements. 

9. The methods of conducting teacheip’ meetings were studied ac- 

cording to the following classification: (l) Scheduled addresses 
by local staff members; (2) scheduled addresses by “outside” 
speakers; (3) group discussion led by local staff members; (4) 
group discussion led by “outside” talent; (6) scheduled ad-, 
dresses and group discussion by local staff members; (6) 
scheduled addresses by “outside” speakers, followed by group 
discussion; (7) demonstration teaching with a group of children 
by local staff members, followed by discussion; (8) demonstra- 
tion teaching with a group of children by “outside” talent, 
followed by discussion; (9) ‘‘clinical” demonstration by local 
staff members of a process or an activity not involving teaching 
problems, for example, keeping attendance records or con- 
structing a bulletin board; (10) “clinical” demonstration by 
“outside” talent of a process or activity not involving a 
teaching problem; (11) exhibit of books, equipment, special 
materials in instruction or pupils’ work, conducted by local 
*. staff members; and ^12) exhibit of books, equipment, special 
materials in instruction of pupils’ work, conducted by “out- 
side” agencies. , 

10. Teachers’ meetings were judged to be of greatest value when the 

following 'three methods are used: (1) Group discussion by 
• local staff members; (2) scheduled addresses by outside speak- 
ers ; and (3^ scheduled additesses by local staff members^ 

11. Administrators believe that tjhe following five topics should be 

included in, teachers’ meetings more often than they are n 
(1) Relation of school and local co mmuni ty; (2) recent edu- 
cational literature; (3) local educational policies; (4) recent 
- educational research or experimentation; and (6) general 
inspirational topics. 

12. Teachers place the following five topics first in their list of sug- 

gestions regarding the improvement of teachers' meetings: (1) 
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Specific objectives related to separate unite of tbe school pro- 
gram; (2) methods of teaching, related to separate units or 
courses of the school program; (3) relation of school and local 
co mmuni ty; and (4) general educational objectives. 

13. Both adqmiistratore and teachers rimk the following topics for 
teachers’ meetings very low in importance: (1) 'Routine ad- 
ministrative duties of teachers, and (2) buildings, grounds, and 
equipment. 

. 14. Administrators and teachers rate the following agencies as most 
helpful in teachere’ meetings: (1) Local school systems and (2) 
professional organizations. They rank State education de- 
partments low. Educational institutions receive only 1 favor- 
> able vote in 10. 

15. Visiting days are judged helpful when used to study special educa- 

tional projects or activities, classroom organization and man- 
agement, and educational exhibits of materials or results 
achieved by local teachers and pupils. 

16. -Committee work is rated high by administrators and by teachere 

as a means of in-eervice education. The«2 activities rated 
highest in a list of 9 purposes are: (1) Revising courses of study 
(local -or State), and (2) selecting textbooks, supplementary 
books, equipment, teaching materials, etc. 

17. Supervision was subdivided into 23 activities. The three rated 

highest by administrators are: (1) Helping analyze and solve 
personality, and adjustment problems of individual pupils: 

(2) helping by recognizing and commending good work; and 

(3) observing teaching and discussing the work observed. 
The three rated most valuable by teachere are: (1) Helping 
maintain wholesome physical and mental health; (2) helping 
to develop a more pleasing teaching personality; and (3) 
advising as to helpful academic or professional courses to 
improve teaching efficiency. 

18. Radio education is rated high as a potential means of direct- 

teacher education. At present its indirect educational value 
is highly regarded. 

19. Private broadcasting companies clearly outdistance any other 

• riwlio agency in providing programs of an educative nature 
for teacherft in service. They are rated by administrators 
and teachere as twice as effective in this regard as -radio broad- 
casts from colleges and universities. This is a distinct chal- 
lenge and applies with increased weight to other educational 
agencies that use radio as a means of improving the work of 
teachere in service. 
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20. There is a miscellaneous list of means of in-service education that 
is highly regarded by administrators and teachers. The list 
includes: (1) Leaves of absence for study and travel, (2) research 
projects, (3) experimentation, (4) educational clinics, (5) 
' museums, (6) libraries, (7) individual reading, (8) writing, (9) 
reading circles, (10) selected bibliographies, (11) membership 
teachers’ organizations, (12) exchange of 'teachers, (13) cir- 
Qulars and bulletins, (14) school surveys, (15) apprentice teach- 
; i.:ing v (16) substitute teaching, school publicity, and (17) teacher 
•’*#«. self-rating. ’ . 

. 21. > &e data in the report related to consumers’ judgments should be 

studied by ajl interested in the education of teachers in service 
as a basis for improving the means used by the various agencies. 
Causes should be traced, new ways developed for handling the 
means and studies of an experimental nature undertaken to 
determine actual values of the several means. The judgments 
recorded should be a challenge to new and renewed effort on 
the part of all in-service agencies. 

22. In the 48 States there are 306 kinds of renewable certificates 

issued by the State education departments, 120, or 39.2 per- 
cent, of which require some form of in-service education for 
renewal. Renewable certificates in the study made are defined * 
as those whose validity may be renewed for an additional 
definite period of time. 

23. In the 48 States there are 304 kinds of exchangeable 'certificates 

issued, 145, pr 47.7 percent, of which requires some form of 
in-service education for exchange. Exchangeable certificates 
are those which may be exchanged for an advanced grade of 
certificate in the same field or class. 

24. The two statements above indicate that State certification is by 

no means a negligible factor in the education of teachers in 
service. The large number of renewable and exchangeable 
certificates issued, however, suggests that careful study of the 
problem might result in more desirably uniform practice. The 
details of this part of the report clearly indicate the need for 
studying certification of teachers to the end that r.hia means 
be developed as an increasingly effective means of teacher 
1 improvement. 

26. Permanent certificates to teach may be obtained in 43 States on 
the basis of approved credentials and in 18 States on the basis 
of examination. The policy of permanent certification iB a 
questionable one because of its possible detrimental effect on 
professional growth. 
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26. Recognized institutions of teacher education (colleges, universi- 

ties, teachers colleges, and normal schools were studied as a 
part of this investigation) are performing valuable services 
especially for their graduates according to judgments of staff 
members of these institutions and of school administrators 
and teachers. These services are reported under the following 
heads: (1) Visitation of teactWvth the field, (2) follow-up 
work through personal correspondence, (3) lecture service, 
(4) library service, (5) museum service, (6) radio service, (7) 
service of research bureaus, (8) placement bureau service, 

(9) individual and group conferences at the home institution, 

(10) intramural courses, (11) extramural courses\(12) field 

courses, (13) correspondence courses, and (14) cooperative 
research. 

27. There are many difficulties in the development of successful plans 

for conducting these services, nearly all of which are institu- 
tional in character. These difficulties are not insurmountable 
and are partly due to failure to consider such services from the 
viewpoint of the consumer. The last point is not well sup- 
ported bb the data of this report, but is clearly implied in the 
original Studies froth which data for this report were drawn. 
The need for new services and for a more vitalized program 
of teacher education among these institutions is conspicuous 

to any student of their service programs and the administra- 
tion of them. 

28. A comparative study of regular faculty members and correspond- 

ence study faculties in the North Central Association area 
with reference to professional qualifications reveals that they 
nre approximately equal. Quality of work done and results 
obtained with students are matters on which there is no 
conclusive evidence available at present. Correspondence 
study for teachers m service is still a moot question but one 
worthy of careful study. There is probably a too-ready 
condemnation of correspondence study partly justified, of 
course, by the early history of the movement. 

29. Evidence regarding the relation of extension load and various 

aspects of the total service load of teachers is too meager to 
warrant positive conclusions. The evidence presented sug- 
gests that it is an individual teacher problem and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to generalize for all teachers or even 
for groups of teachers. 

The in-service education of vocational teachers is an outstanding 
example of positive and definite action. There are four gen- 
eral fields, of vocational education os classified by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education: (1) Trade and industry, 
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(2) agriculture, (3) home economics, and (4) commercial 
education. The Federal Government, States' local school 
systems, and recognized schools and colleges are the agencies 
responsible in varying degrees for the development, promo- 
tion, and conduct of the means used. 


81. There are 10 means reported for the conduct of in-service educa- 
tion of vocational teachers: (1) General mandatory require- 
ments, (2) special summer school study, (3) special group 
work, (4) specialized summer school courses, (5) supervision, 
(6) institutional extension service, (7) itinerant teacher train- 
ing, (8) required additional occupational experience, (9) 
committee work, and (10) conferences. A study of these 
means as they are practiced in the four fields of vocational 
service hqp value in the development of plans for other aspects 
of the school program that are less well provided for in the 
matter of in-service educatioft. 

32. A unified program of in-service education is found in the Camden 
(N.J.) plan. This idea or some modification of it seems to be 
of great importance in considering ways and means of pro- 
viding for the in-service education of teachers. The present 
haphazard method generally found in local school systems 
thoughout the country must give ground to systematic 
planning. Unification of effort among all in-service agencies 
seems to be one feasible solution to the problem. 

The studies and literature in the field of in-service education of 

teachers is growing rapidly in volume. More than 400 references, 

most of which are annotated, were assembled as a part of the study of 

in-service education of teachers. Many of these references may be 

found in volume I of the Survey report. The complete list referred 

to at the beginning of part V is on file at the Office of Education and 

at New York University. 
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PART VII. THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS 1 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Social-economic influences. —Education should be interpreted at afl 
times against a background of social and economic 'life. This is 
especially true of education in rural areas where the local nature of 
schools makes them particularly sensitive to co mm unity influence. 
For this reason at least passing reference must be made in this chapter 
to the recent social-economic conditions of American farm life and 
their effect upon the general welfare and teaching personnel of rural, 
schools. • 

Summarized in simplest terms, our present agricultural distress is 
now understood to be fundamentally related to the World War. This 
is best illustrated by a comparison of nrral jnd urban prices during 
the last two decades. From 1910 to 1914 the price index of farm prod- 
ucts coincided almost identically with' the urban price index, resulting 
in a period of normal economic balance in rural-urban relationships. 
Then came the World War, And all prices began to soar. For various 
' reasons, food prices, soon outstripped others, giving American farm 
life its “Golden Age" of prosperity between the years 1915 and 1919. 
This was the, greatest period of expansion ever known in the history • 
of agriculture, finding expression in extreme land speculation, expen- 
sive machinery, costly consolidated schools, better salaries for teachers, 
and other upward trends with which we are now familiar. 

Suddenly the war closed, and European war-enhanced markets 
disappeared over night. But American farmers, artificially stimu- 
lated by the memory of high prices, continued to produce abundantly 
and thus created the unmarketable “surpluses” which have since 
wrecked the prices of agricultural commodities and .reduced farm 
income to its present low level. For a decade this disaster was un- - 
heeded (from 1920 to 1929). During this decade the cash income of 
farmers dropped 59 percent, which finally destroyed the purchasing 
power of 82,000,000 farm citizens and added' greatly to the glut of 
manufactured goods in the domestic market. This in turn increased 
unemployment in cities, and during the last 4 years has brought 
practically the whole population to Economic grief. 

1 This part of tho Snrrop woo propond by Mabel Carney, ooaodote professor of education. Teachers 
Oollaia, Colombia Unlrendty, Now York. ' 1 
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The direct effect* of this great panorama of national and interna- 
tional events upon schools and teachers in rural, areas may be sum- 
marized as follows: - 

£ There has been a notable exodus of unemployed famili es from 
cities into the country. Two million people have made this 
ig^since 1931. 

2. This exodus from the cities has increased rural school enrollment 
1 and added greatly to the work and responsibility of rural teachers. 

3. For a decade or more farmers have been desperately short of 
money with Which to pay taxes and other cash charges. This with 
* its related factors has depleted funds for school support and reduced 
salaries for teachers. M a result there are now proportionate!/ “more 
people on farms but with less money ” than ever before in the history 
of the Nation. , 3 

4. Meanwhile the huge .unemployment in cities, already" explained 
as being due largely to the loss of farm purchasing power, has placed 
great premium upon security, and has practically eliminated turn-over 
among urban teachers. . This in turn is forcing many of the graduates 
•of normal schools and teachers colleges to choose between L>ln’n C a 
. rural school or going without a position pf any type. Such a situation 
makes it increasingly difficult to predetermine the prospective teachers 
likely to enter'rural schools and, as shown later, is tending tempo- 
rarily at least to modify the heretofore commonly accepted practice 
of specialized curricula for rural teachers in training. 

Definition oj “rural” teacher*.-^ The term “rural” properly defined 
and as used in the United States census refers to all groups in our 
, population who live either in the open country or in towns of 2,500 
or leas. When associated with thd word “small”, as used in this 
chapter, it' will refer primarily to 1- and 2-teacher schools in the open 
country. With these are included, though in a separate category and 
for comparative purposes, a number of 3- or more-teacher schools in 
the open country. This latter grouping obviously includes some con- 
solidated schools (those in the open country), but these unfortunately 
, were cofc segregated when data were collected and could not be sepa- 
rately analyzed. No schools in towns or villages of even lees than 
2,500 have been included. 


The United States Office of Education reported 148,712 1-teacher 
rural schools for the year 1930 and 23,290 2-teacher schools.* Schools 
of the 1-teacher type predominate in the Middle WestrW those of 
* 4116 2-teacher type occur most frequqntly^the South. Nine Mid-* 
western States and New York and Penrflylvania each contain mor^ 
than six thousand 1-teacher schools and 19 States have more than 
three thousan d* each, while Illinois heads the entire list with 10,146. 

i Buttstka of State School STitama. Biennial Surrey of Kdooetfcm In tho United Btatae, 199M0. Oh. it 
Wachiofton, Government .Printing Offlee, 1MB. (Office of Kdocetkm, Bulletin UU, no. ».) 
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Two-teacher schools are most numerous in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. Each 
of these States reported more than a thousand 2-teacher schools in 
1930. In these two groups of schools are employed 195,282 teachers 
(white and Negro), constituting roughly one-third of all the public 
elementary -school teachers of the Nation. Of this number 161,884 
are white teachers. .» 

Adequacy and sources oj date.— Replies were received in the National' 
Survey (inquiry 1) from 61,299 of the 161,884 white teachers of the 
type defined.* This 40 percent sampling of white teachers in small 
rural schools was well distributed geographically, all 48 States being ' 
included. Those States with the greatest proportion of 1- and 
2-teacher schools were especially well represented. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that herd as in most questionnaire studies there has 
probably been a greater response from the better-prepared and more 
ambitious teachers; or at least from those under the b3toer systems 
of administration and supervision. Aside from this, the data on rural ■ 
teachers of the small-school, open-country type are thought to be 
reasonably adequate and to present a fair picture of the personnel 
serving this most baffling and neglected phase of American education. 

Less complete, as will appear later, are the' findings of the survey 
‘ on the theory and practice of specialised preparation for rural teach- 
ers. Fortunately, however, other data are available on this and 
other aspects of the problem under consideration and (pr'fc^tically 
the same period of time. These additional sources which will 6$ drawn 
upon freely as need arises are acknowledged herewith: 

1. The study by Walter H. Gaumnitz of the United States 
of Education on the Status of Teachers and Principals Employe 
the Rural Schools of the United States.* 

2. A study by the present writer summarized in the Thirtiet 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 6 

3. A second study made by the writer in 1932-38, for purposes of 

comparison and to discover recent trends in the amount of special- 
ization favored for teachers of small rural schools. The same ques- 
tionnaire used in the study cited in 2 above was used also in t.hi« 
study. f w f 

4. A number of smaller studies in the theory and. practice of ruflkl- 
teacher preparation made recently by graduate students and others. 

* The data and dlaw ta a i o f thto chapter rttkif wholly to wbita rtoal taachara. Negro teecben in I- and 
3- teacher aohoola, of whom tbofb an M.408. constituting men than half of the whole Negro teaching tone 
oTtbe United State*, ban been Included with other Negro teecben In the special volume devoted to thto 
group and prepend by Dr. Ambroaa CaUvar, aenlcr spedaliat la the edwoation of Negroes, U.8. Office of 
Education. (Sea vol. IV.) 

* Oeumnlts, Walter H. Status of Teecben and Principal* Employed In the Runl Schools of the United 
Statee. Washington, Oovernment Printing Offloe, 1 ( 83 . (Office of Education, Bulletin 1 S 92 , no. I.) 

* Carney, Mabel The Preparation of Teecben for Bund Schools. The Status of Rural Bdnoatloo 

Bloomington, in., Public School Publishing Co., 1M1. (National Society for the Study of Education. 
Thirtieth yearbook, pi. I, oh. VL) Xf 
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General profee&nal syhifimrK* of the welfare of rural teacher* — 
.The general bearing of Are welfare of rural teachers upon the whole 
profession of teaching is not always appreciated. If it were, much 
more might have been done during the last quarter century by those ’ 
in authority, particularly by normal school and teachers college ad- 
' nmustratore, to raise standards for rural teaching and to attract a 
greater number of able and idealistic young peopleintoits service. 
Support for this belief may be found in the records of a number of 
teacher-preparing institutions which have already made notable con- 
tributions in this direction when administered by executives inter- 
ested m rural problems. Granting a possible difference of opinion on 
this point, however, it is apparent .that no professional group could 
hope to prospgrVhile neglecting for a fourth of its entire membership 
matters of s^ch vital consequence as selection of personnel, adequate 
preparation, standardized certification, compensating sa lary scales 
and the other professional qualifications so often and so long neglected 
in the case of rural teachers. As shown by Profesqpr Bagley in 1920 
immature and untrained teachers have long made the rural school 
“the weakest link” in American education and the point at which 
vulnerable inroads upon the whole profession of teaching and of 
education as a social service are most commonly made.* Additional 
and continuing evidence of the importance of the welfare of rural 
• teachers-Wthe profession at large is shown repeatedly throughout . 
this . Survey as, for example, in the proposals on personnel (vols. II 
v \ and VI), where a majority of the recommendations on the upgrading 
of teachers rel ate directly or indirectly to teachers of rural schools. 



CHAPTER II 


SINKINGS OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY CONCERN- 
ING TEACHERS OF SMALJ? RURAL SCHOOLS 

Age, ssx, and marital status.- Of 61,172 teachers in 1- and 2-teacher 
open-country schools responding to the inquiry on age, 25 percent 
were 22 years of age or younger. The oldest fourth were 31 years of 
age or older, while the middle 50 percent of the entire group ranged 
m age from 22 to 3 1 and averaged 24 years. Open^ountry teachers in 
3- or more-teacher schools were slightly older, showing an interquartile 
range of 23 to 32 years, and a median age of 25. Comparable figures 
for the first quartile, the median, and the third quartile of village 
teachers ilCjfowns of less than 2,500 were 23, 26, and 33 years; for 
elementary School teachers in cities of 2,500 to 10,000 they were 24, 28, 
^and years; for those in cities ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 they 
were -26, 30, and 39 years; and for elementary teachers in cities of 
m^rp than 100,000 they were 26, 33, and 43 years. 

/From this brief array of data it is evident that tLe youngest and 
least mature teachers in public education are still to be found in 1- 
and 2-teacher schools just where the demands for life experienc^W 
professional insight are most numerous. This is especially noted when 
? attentions fixed upon individual data for the youngest fourth of such 
teachers m which several hundred teachers below 18 years of age are 
found. Gaumnite 1 found 23.5 percent of all teachers of 1-room 
schools to be 20 years of age or younger. Most States set the mini- 
mum legal age for certification for teaching at 18 years; and this 
combined with the increasing competition in the profession is gradu- 
ally pushing age levels for rural school teachers up to those for teachers 
in other divisions of the elementary field, exclusive' only of the very 
lerge cities where most of the older teachers are congregated. 

As commonly known, elementary school teaching in the United 
States is done chiefly by women. In the present study 87.8 percent of 
J? teacher^ m the open country were women, ‘as compared with 
95.7 percent of all elementary teachers in cities. Thus the proportion 
of men among rural elementary teachers, 12.2 percent, was almost 
three tunes as great as among urban elementary teachers where it was 
but 4.3 percen t. In six States, Arkansas, Indiana, New r Ohio, 
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Utah, and West Virginia, 30 percent or more of the rural elementary 
schools were taught by men, while in Kentucky, 'Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania more than 20 percent of all rural teachers were men. 

In the matter of mental status it was rather surprising to find more 
married women teaching in rural schools (18.6 percent) than in urban 
elementary schools (16.5 percent). Ten Statee, Arixona, California, 
Delaware, Florida, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina, reported married women in a third or 
more of all rural teaching positions while only two States, California 
and Florida, made a similar report for urban elementary schools. 

Education and professional preparation.— Of the 161,884 white 
teachers in 1- and 2-teacher open-country schoms in the United 
Statee in 1930 roughly one third, or 61,299, replied to questions of the 
National Survey, concerning education- and professional preparation. 
Of these 61,299 teachers 33.6 percent, as indicated in table 1 were 4- 
year high-school graduates with 1 year of college education, and 28.7 
percent were graduates of accredited high schools with 2 years of 
college background. Practically interpreted this means that 62.3 
of all those replying were high-echool graduates with 1 or 2 years of 
normal school training. Other figures from the same returns showed 
9 percent of those replying to have had a 4-year high-echool education 
only, while 9.9 percent had had but 6 to 12 weeks of college study, 
probably in summer sessions. Six percent, on the other hand, had 
had 3 years of college education beyond high school and 3 percent 
were 4-year college graduates. s . 
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For the 13,600 white teachers in 3- or more-teacher, open -eoiin try 
schools who submitted usable returns, comparable figures were as 
follows: 47 percent were 4-year high-school graduates- with 2 years of 
college education; 17.9 percent were higb-echool graduates with 1 
year of college; 2.7 percent, high-school graduates only; 13.4 had had 3 
years of college education; while 10.2 percent hi*d had a 4-year college 
course. It is thus apparent that even 3- and 4-Wher schools prove 
more attractive to better-prepared teachers than do 1- and 2-teacher 
schools. ^ 

From table 1 it will be further observed that the highest percentage 
of teachers in 1- and 2-teacher schools were reported as high-echool 
graduates with 2 years of college education in 2+ States. In 16 other 
States the highest percentages were high-school graduates with 1 year' 
of college study. Six States, op the ot her hand, indicated high-school 
education with or without a summer session of 6 to 12 weeks as their 
most prevalent standard for teachers in this field, ♦bile in Florida 
most teachers of small rural schools had hkd only 3 years of high 
school, and in California the highest percentage of rural teachers had 
bad 3 yearn of*coll?ge background. 

This analysis affords gratifying impressions of progress in the 
upgrading of teachers for the smallest ahd most neglected rural 
schools but to those acquainted with conditions in this field and famil- 
iar with other recent studies of rural-teacher qualification, it raises some 
doubts concerning the representativeness of the teachers who supplied 
the data. Gaumnite, for example, in the study previously mentioned 
with about 50 percent more replies than were received for the National 
burvey, found the ipedianl preparation of teachers in 1-room rural 
schools for the Nation as a whole to bo but high-school level' or 4 
years and 2 months beyond the elementary grades, while that for 
2 - teacher rural schools was 4 years and 5 month? beyond elementary 
grades and that for open-country schools with 3 or more teachers, was 
5 years. Of 60,854 teachers in 1-teacher schools Gaumnitz found 
5,277 teachers with T year or less beyond the elementary grades; 
11,293 with less than 4 years of high school; 15,550 who were high- 
school graduates only; 10,711 with 2 years beyond high school, 
presumably normal-school graduates; and 1,112 who had had 4 years 
of college education,. 

From the foregoing, two precautions regarding the validity of the 
rural findings of the present study seem warranted. First the 
reader should compare the two left columns of table 1 for any given 
State tp note the relative proportion of all 1- and 2-room school 
teachers replying. In the second place it seems safe to surmise, as 
pointed out previously, that the inquiry blanks sent out by the Survey 
would be answered more often by the better prepared rural teachers 
than by the lees well prepared. Under these circumstances it is prob- 
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able that the data presented here are rather generous in the showing 
/ made for most States and that complete returns upon all teachers 
of this group would be less favorable. Furthermore, the .entire 
national picture of the 1- and 2-teacher school situation as to teachers 
and all other factors is drastically modified in a downward direction 
whenever Negro schools are included, but these, as previously explained', 
have been omitted from 1 the discussions of this chapter. 

Table 2 presents a comparison of the highest level of training of all 
elementary teachers studied for the Survey as classified by location. 
Here it is apparent that rural teachers in 1- and 2-room schools lag 
decidedly behind other groups of elementary teachers even when the 
data of this study are accepted at face value. The greatest per- 
centage of teachers of this type reporting (33.6 percent) had only 1 year 
"Of coUege education while for aU other elementary groups the greatest 
percentage, (from 47 to 55) had 2 yehrs of college, being in most cases 
graduates of complete 2-year curricula- in normal schools and teachers - 
colleges. A comparison of the various groups at the high-school 
level reveals that 1- and 2-teacher schools had from three to four 
times as many teachers of this type as did other elementary schools, 

even open-country schools of the 3- or more teacher classification. 

” * 1 

* Table 2. — Highest level of training of elementary teachers by location 


Ltval.of training 


Noomduat* of ctanentjrc school... 
Graduate of elementary school only 

1 year of hl^h Khool.//^ 

2 yean of high ecbool. 


3 yean of high ecbool..,...; 

4 yean of high ecbool....... 

a to 12 week* of college 

Half year of college 

1 yaer of college..,^ 

2 yean of college. 

5 yean of college. 

4 yean of college 

1 year of graduate work 

2 yean of graduate work^. 


8 yean of graduate work., 
wore th 


lore than 8 yews of graduate work. 


Number Involved. 


Rural, 
1* and 
2-teach 
er 

schools 


0.1 
.0 
.4 
LO 
1.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
33.0 
28. 7 
0.0 
3.0 
.4 
.1 


01,200 


Open 
coun- 
try, 3 
or more 
teach- 


0.4 

.2 

.0 

.0 

27 

3.4 

10 

17.0 

47.0 

13.4 

10.2 

>8 

.2 


13,550 


vn- 


than 

2,500 


Oil 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.0 
15 
14 
21 
12 4 
54.0 
15.7 
14 
.7 
.2 


51, 120 


to 

0,000 

EX 


0.1 


.3 

.5 

13 

L3 

LI 
0.0 
55.1 
18.8 
112 
L 2 
.2 


26, 045 


& 

to 

09,000 

CK 


12 

.1 

.2 

.5 

25 

L0 

.8 

12 

55.1 

10.7 

13.0 

1.3 

.3 


City, 

more 

than 

100,000 

EX 


45,278 


0.1 

.1 

.2 

.6 

21 

.0 

.5 

5.1 

47.0 

21.8 

119 

13 

LI 

.4 

.8 


51440 


Total 


13 
.2 
.5 
- .7 
4.0 
10 
24 

14.5 
40.2 

15.5 
112 

L3 

.4 

.1 

.1 


248,043 


Viewed from another angle, table 2 shows that one-eighth or 12.2 
percent of open-country teachers in 1- and 2-room schools, 4.1 per- 
cent of village teachers, and from 3 to 3.5 percent of urban teachers 
had only 4 years of high-school "education or less. Three-fifths, -or 61 .8 
percent, of rural teachers, 21 percept of village teachers, and from 
12.5 to 9.2 percent of urban teachers had lees than 2 years beyond 
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high school and were not normal-school graduates. Another compari- 
son shows that 28.7 percent of rural teachers, 54 percent of village 
teachers, and 55 percent of urban teachere (in small and medium- 
sized cities) were graduates of 2-year courees in normal schools or 
teachers colleges. Full college training of 4 years duration character- 
ized only 3 percent of rural teachers, 8.4 percent of the elementary 
teachers in villages,- and 12 to'16 percent of the elementary teachers 
in the various urban groups. Graduate work scarcely affects rural 
teachers at all (0.4 percent) nor village teachers (0.7 percent) but is 
recorded for urban elementary teachers 1.2 to 3.3 percent. 

In volume II of this Survey a comparison has been made of the 
different types of teachers answering Survey inquiries on the basis of 
the bachelor’s degree. It was found that 85 percent of all senior high 
school teachers held this degree, 56 percent of junior high school 
teachers, 10 percent of all village and urban elementary teachets, 9 4 
percent of op^mcountry teachers in 3-or-more-teacher schools, and 
but 2.6 percent of rural teachers in 1- and 2-room schools. Thus on 
every count the small rural school maintains its traditional reputation 
for attracting the most immature and inadequately prepared members 
of the teaching profession. * 

Fidd of most training. All teachers '^f elementary schools who filled 
out inquiry blanks for the National Purvey of the Education of 
Teachers were asked to check the specialized field of teaching for 
which they had received most training. The 61,407 rural teachers in 
1- and 2-teacher schools who replied to this question reported their 
specialization as follows: For rural school teaching 63.3 percent; for 
kindergarten-primary 9 percent; for intermediate grades 14.7 per- 
cent; for upper elementary grades 6.7 percent; for junior High school 
3.3 percent; for senior high school 2.6 percent; for junior college O.i 
percent; and for other fields 0.3 percent. 

Here again those familiar with the conditions in rural schools are 
likely to question the validity of this large percentage of rural-teacher 
specialization. This skepticism is increased still further by comparing 
the replies received with the records of the various States in specialized 
provision for rural teacher training. More than a dozen States in 
which from 30 to 70 percent of those replying checked the rural school 
as their field of specialization are States in which no normal school or 
or teachers college offered differentiated courses and practice teaching 
for prospective jural teachere in 1930-31. Obviously a good many * 
checked rural here either with an inadequate conception of what 
constitutes rural specialization or simply because they could not 
qualify under primary, intermediate, and other classifications. 

Grant the benefit of all doubt^ to those replying to this question, 
however, and iris still readily apparent from Survey data that rural 
teachers have^d lees specialized preparation for their work than 
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have other groups of elementary teachers. The fact that only 63.3 
percent* of rural teachers reported rural teaching as their field of most 
training, while 82.5 percent of kindergarten-primary teachers, 75'.9 
percent of intermediate grade teachers, and 77 percent of upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school teachers reported chief preparation in 
their own respective fields, is additional proof of the failure to regard 
rural teaching as a standardized service and of the tendency to make 
it " the weakest link " in education. 

Experience. The transient nature and "stepping-stone” uses of 
teaching in 1 -teacher rural schools are too familiar to require comment. 
Let it be said only that the findings of the National Survey support 
previous investigations on this point. The medians of the State 
medians show that of the 61,209 1- and 2-room teachers under con- 
sideration the lowest quarter had had a median experience of 2.48 
years, the highest quarter of 9.23 years and the middle 50 percent of 
the entire group a median of 4.60 years. On the same basis teachers 
m 3-or-more- teacher schools in the open country were found tp show 
an experience of 3.14 years for the firet quarter, of 10.39 years for the 
third quarter, and 5.73 years for the middle 50 percent. 

These figures are in fair accord with the results obtained by Gaum- 
nitz * using data for the preceding year (1929-30). For white teach- 
ers in 1-teacher schools he found the total median experience to be 
2 years 6 months; for white teachers in 2-teacher schools it was 3 
N '^eare 7 months; and for white teachers in open-country schools of 
3>or more teachers it was 4 yearf^ months. For consolidated school 
teejcherh Gaummtz also found the median experience to be 3 years 
8 months and for teachers in villages and towns of less than 2,500 it 
was 4 years 2 months. The difference between the median experience 
for teachers in 1-and 2rteacher schools as shown by the figures quoted 
from Gaumnitz for 1929-30 and the median obtained from the data . 
of the National Survey for the folltffoing year is due possibly to the 
economic depression which has tended to hold rural teachers and all 
others in more permanent service. 

*. Comparative data for contrasting the median experience of ele- 
mentary teachers in urban schools with that of teachers in rural 
schools were not available at the time this chapter was completed. It 
is well known, however, that* teachers of experience as well as those of 
better professional preparation drift toward cities where the financial 
compensation for their experience is greater. In this connection one 
important consideration needs emphasis. This is the reprehensible 
practice in certain large cities of requiring experience on the part of 
young candidates before employment, thus encouraging the undue 
exploitation o f country children, when as a . matter of fact the city 

* Ibid., tabU 4 fl, p. 10*. * ’ 
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itself because of its highly graded organization and skilled supervision 
is better prepared to start novitiates in teaching. 

Salaries. Salaries of rural teachers and principals have been studied 
in much greater detail by Gaumnitz than by anyone else * * His 
investigation of 1929-30 showed the median, salary of white teachers 
m 1-teacher rural schools to be $883 annually, for teachers in 2- 
teacher schools $881, and for teachers in 3-or-more-teacher open- 
country schools $1,022. Salaries in consolidated schools and in 
villages of 3 or more teachers were $1,060 and $1,174, respectively, a 
fact which reveals at the outset something of the drawing power of 
even these slightly larger schools. 

Data on salary collected by the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers in 1930-31, showed the average yearly salary of teachers 

l *J~ * nd 2 ^? aCher , 80110018 with terms 7 months lon S and over to be 
$859.86. When schools 1 to 6 months in length were included, how- 
ever, as was done by Gaumnitz, this figure shrank to $780.78. It thus 
appears that salaries for rural teachers dropped considerably even in 
12 months under the acute agricultural crisis of the last 4 years a 
trend which is only too familiar in the observation and experience’ of 
those directly concerned, and evidence of which will be more fully 
presented m succeeding paragraphs. 

A comparison of the salaries of teachers in 1- and 2-teacher rural 
schools with those of elementary teachers in laiger rural schools and 
in cities, is most enlightening as ap explanatiop of the shift of profes- 
sionally trained teachers from rural to urban communities and as 
evidence of the greater educational opportunity thus afforded children 
o urban life. Referring to Gaumnitz again 4 and quoting directly 
from his discussion it appears that: 

m \ 

~ T 1 " 7 *" 2 - teacher 8ch00l « was 5.2 percent higher than in 

vuli? !! h °°k/ “ f^ 001 " of 3 or more teachers located in the open country it 

TJ h .“t g ' “ COnaolidated * choo] * » was 31.6 percent higher in 
vdkge schooh. of 3 or more teachers 46.8 percent higher, in cities of 2,600 1 6,000 

population 47.6 percent higher, in cities 6,000 to 10,000 population 66.4 percent 

lWOobitwM e ioi°i 000 ^ ft', 0 *! 0 !t W “ 811 Pe rcen t higher; in cities 30,000 to ' 
t highe15 and In citie8 of than 100,000 population 

In nth ^ P" d t° teachers of elementary schools ^as 168.7 percent higher 
othei" words, the median Richer employed in the schools of our largest cities’* 
receives a salary more than 4™ and two-thirds times as great as that pSd to- the 

amount th^m^f ^ ^ 1 ‘ t ^ cher 8chbo1 of the average farming community^*! 
omvhnlf i median of ^ classes of rural teachers is just a little more than 

m large as that of all clasaee of city teachers. r * 

The effects of these differences in salary upon the quality of teaching 

* ^eddis^s^n °?*° TtUDit7 - COUntl 7 children are too obvious to 

* 

* Ibid., nc. m, pp. 12-so. 

• Ibid., p. S7. 

- 35— voJ. 3—^ 
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The most disturbing aspect of the salary situati&i among rural 
teachers, however, is the ease with which State schedules and other 
hard-earned gams have been sacrificed during the current economic 
epression. This feature of present conditions is«bad enough in all 
schook but particularly 4>ad in rural schools, especially in Negro riiral 
octooU, where ealariee are lowland econonTZu^ 3 2 
guards are most lacking. Gaumnitz has made a recent study of tins 
problem also. For this study he had returns from one-third of all 
superintendents of county, district, town, and other rural school 
systems, representing altogether 70,000 schools and 157,000 teachers 
The salary data collected were for the fall months of 1932. Of the 
1.122 counties reporting, 900 or more than 80 percent had cut salaries 
during the year. For the Nation as a whole this reduction was 10 6 
percent of the average monthly wage paid in 1929-30, the year the 
present, crisis descended. Some States showed average reductions 

ranging from 20 to 32.2 percent and certain counties reported cuts of 
oo to 45 percent. 

[ ater developments for the school year 1933-34 as reported by 
the National Education Association indicate that the general reduc- / 
tion of only 10.6 percent in rural teacher salaries found by Gaumnitz^ 
was oV'eropjimistic.' For the Nation as a tfhole it appears from this 
investigation conducted by Dr. John K. Norton that one-half of all 
the rural teachers of the United States are now receiving less than 
$7*0 a year which means less than the “blanket code” minimum for 
unskilled factoiy labor. At least 40,000 of this number according to 
the same report are getting less than $500 a year while many Negro 
teachers in rural schools are receiving as little as $100 a year. In the 

^^° Uth agricultujfal criflis * mo8 t acute salaries 

of $30 and $40 a month for well^ualified and experienced white rural 
teachers are now very common: 

The relationship of salary to the qualification and training of rural 
teachers under more normal conditions is clearly shown by Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, associate director of the National Survey of School Finance, 
m the report of his staff entitled State Support for Public Education 7 
^e two maps included in this report, based Ufron data collected for 
the National Survey of the Education of .Teachers and making a 
county comparison of tie salaiy and training of all white -rural 
teachers in the open country and in towns of less than 2,500, reveal 
conclusively not oniy the great variation in educational opportunity 
throughout th e Nation, as measured by these, two factors, but also 

Rmtnh boltetln of tha N. K. A. VoL 11, no. 4. No- 
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the direct relationship between the factor? themselves. The funda- 
mental necessity of extensive rearms in most of our State tax systems, 
particularly in the/flfatter of general dependence upon the property 
tax, and for increased State aitt, more equitably distributed, are like- 
wise stressed and shown to be-Wtsi^considerations in every attempt at 
improving rural school salaries and obtaining teachers of higher 
qualification for country children. 

Demand and supply and mobility . — The demands creating oppor-^ 
tumty for the employment of new teachers in 1- and 2-teacher open- 
country schools in thnyear 1930-31 according to the National Sui4ey 
of the Education of Teachers were os follows: Predecessor left to 
teach somewhere else inAthe State was checked by 51.1 percent of 
all fepljdng; predecessor married, checked by^.G percent; prede- 
cessor entered college, 8 percent;' predecessor entered another pro- 
fession or occupation, 7.9 percent; predecessor retired, 6.5 percent; - 
holding a newly created position' 3.3 percent. ‘ 

To supply these demands teachers for small rural schools were 
enlisted from the following sources* Another school system in the 
same State, 42.1 percent; teacher-training class, normal abhool, or 
teachers college in the same State, 27,5 percent; college or JniJLraity 
in same State,- 8.9 percent; a position other than in educationaljvork, 

5.7 percent; return to* teaching having had some <fccupation*wther 
than education the past year, 5.7 percent; another school systein in 
another State, 2.1 percent. 

Particularly significant in relation to this matter of suppl/ and 
demand is the index of mobility for rural teachers and others. This 
-as computed for the various groups jproved to be 1-2.51 for teachers 
m l-,and 2-teacher rural schoqls; 1-3.88. for 3- or more-teacher 
schools in the open-eountry; 1-3.89 for teachers in villages of*lees 
than 2,500 population, * 1-6.37 in small cities from 2,500 to 10,000- 
1-9.97 in cities .from 10,000 to*100,000; and 1-20.15 in cities of more, 
than . 100,000. From these figures it will be' observed that 2 out of 
every* 5 rural teachers were new to their positions in the year 1930-31 
whereas in ^ie large cities only^L out of every 20 was new.— Tfie"' v 
effects of this instability upon mral schools and upon the whole 
activity of teaching as a profession. are. obvious ‘and far-reaching. 

By far the most important consideration in this phase of the jural- 
teacher situation relates to the changes which have taken place in 
the supply of teachers for rural schools since 19^0. These ore not 
shown by the Survey data which were collected in 1930-31 but they 
are partially available from other sources. Dr. C. C. Ward, when 
State director of teacher training, Albany, N.Y., found by summary 
tabulation that of all placed graduates in the normal schools of 
New York for the spiring of 1932 approximately 82. percent took 
positions in schools under district superintendent^; 10 percent in 
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viUagea or towns of less than 4,500; and only 8 percent in cities of 
more than 4,500. Of those locating under the supervision of district 
superintendents 34 percent weht.into 1-teacher rural schook; 7 per- 
cent into 2-teacher schools; 16 percent into graded schools without 
academic or high-school departments; and 26 percent into graded 
schools with academic departments. In the spring of 1933 more 
than 90 percent of all graduates placed went into schools *4fer the 
direction of district superintendents. Here certainly is a surprising 
record for one of the most highly urbanized States in the Nation. 

From on inquiry sent out by the writer in November 1932 to all 
public normal schools and teachers colleges of the country it appears 
edition prevails to greater or less degree oyer the' whole 
Jested States. Placement figures are not ssUccurately kept as might 
desired but the estimates of presidents on the number of npnrural 
graduates going into rural schools ranged consistently from 10 to 50 
or 60 portent. This tendency is particularly noticeable in the Middle 
AUantic States, where the density of population is greatest, and in 
‘ “ e Middle West where the economic deprtssion has tfeen acute. 
Typical conditions as revealed by these replies may be illustrated by 
the situation in Minnesota where the 6 State teachers colleges re- 
ported 10, 10, 30, 35, 40, 'and 45 percent of all “urban-intending” 
graduates in the spririg^of 1932 as scenting placement in 1 -teacher 
rural schools. From another Midwestern State came the Statement- 
Graduates now take anything. Even our B.A.’s go into 1-teacher 
schools. Both 2-year and 4-year graduates are doing domestic 
service in some cases.” ‘ * ; • 

Summary of status and trendSfn the qualification of rural teachers. 

Summarizing from the preceding data it appears that the typical 
teacher (white) in 1- and 2-teacher open-qbun try schools in 1930-81 
was 4 young woman, unmarried, about 24 years of age and of fanb 
or village background. Her education consisted of 4 years of higSl 
school and 1 year or more of professional preparation, somewhat' 
directed to rural. school heeds. - The experience of this typical rural 
teacher was 4,6 yfears during which time she had taught in twodiffereht 
. rural schools. • Her median apnual sidary in the fall of 1930 was $788 
but during the year she. received a&Jary reduction of to percent 
8he worked 8 months dut of 12 teaching 20 to 25. children through 
the 8 grades of the elementary curriculum and pctfcfrmiitig, especially 
during this period of financial depression, a .cpn^^'able '.number of 
•commuiuty and welfare services as well. ^ ; 7 

Earlier impressions of .the-statuB of /ui*j$pW*0 and 20 yearn* 
.ago /may be gathered ’from stuefiefc by Lo$(ts D. Coffman • in 1910. 


v 1 9°® mAn » Social Competition of the Teechlng Population; Noi/York 
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by Harold W. Foght • in 1913, and by Johmfc. H. Kaith and W. C. 
Bagley 10 in 1920. Coffman working with data for 1910 found tip 
median age of wofhen teachers in small rural schools to be 21.42 
years, their experience to average 2 years and 2 months, their educa- 
tion to consist of but 3 to 4 years beyond the elementary school, and 
their average annual salary to total &J66. 

Foght from data for 19.12, found 4 percent of rural teachers to 
h^vehad less than 8 years of elementary schooling, 45 percent to 
have completed 4 years of high schbol. 32.3 percent to have had no 
professional preparation whatever, and only 3.2 percent to.be normal 
school graduates.' Their average age when beg inning to teach was 
19.2 years and the average experience was 6.3 years. ’ " - 

Keith and Bagley, summarizing conditions about 1920 for the 
whole corps of 600,000 teachers employed in the pul^c schools at 
that time, showed that one-fourth of the entire number were under 
21 years of age, that at least* 30,000, or 5 percent, had had no educa- 
tion whatever beyond thg eighth grade, that 150,000, or one-fourth, 
had had less than 2 years of high school, and that 150,000 also hadv / 
\ bad leaa that* 2 years’ experience. The great majority of these 
poorly prepared and immature young people were, of course, ^strug- 
gling with the problems of education in 1- and 2- teacher schools. ' 

From a comparison of the present status of rural teachers with 
conditions 1 and 2 decades ago it is apparent that the'general trend £ 
of qualification among this group has been persistently and hopefully 
upward. • After a full half-century of small laborious gains open- 
country teaching, peculiarly benefited and in some sense favored by > 

* theipresent economic depression with its resulting surplus of teachers/ * 
is at last on the threshold of profession^ standardization. Whether 
it* now attains actual admission -into the oonclave of the elect will 
depend upon the wisdom with which necessary adjustments of the 
immediate future are shortly affected. * 1 
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CHAPTER III 

FINDINGS OF , THE NATIONAL SURVEY CON 
CERNING THE SPECIALIZED PREPARATION OF" 
TEACHERS FOR SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS 

« In introducing the discussion of this topic it seems desirable to make 
clear just what * generally implied by those who advocate specialized . 
preparation for teachers of rural schools. In this a brief statement of 
development and of present standards in this field will be necessary 

fW 8 * a ** m * n * ' ~ “Surprising as it proves to many persons, the 

. first legislation for teacher training ever enacted in America though 
pot at the time, so intended,. was later .conspicuously associated with 
' Jf 118 “ 0V ® ment to* 8 P° ciahied 'rural preparation. Reference is 
here to the teacher-training classes of New York State which were 
authorized in seminaries and academies in 1834 (5 yearn before the 
establishment of the first State normal school in Massachusetts} and 

T b r , *“ i “* d fr ° m the ^ 9Ch00h 0{ the State 
(June 1933) after almost a century of continuous operation and serv- 

, } c ®; Th f u 6y f^f- imitated widely over the United Stages, particu- 
My m the Midwest, was for many years the chief source of such 
raining as teachers in small rural schools procured and has been 
legalized at sorfie time in 34 States. It is still in operation in modified 
form m seven States, namely, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, apd Wyoming. During the height of its use- 
fulness from 1910 to 1925 when it was employed in 27 States, the high- 
school ^system of rural-teacher preparation not only contributed a 
large number of partially prepared teachers to schools of tlje open 
country but made several outstanding contributions to the permanent 
development of American teacher preparation including/eepecialiy 
the gradation of practice teaching. */ 

Specialised provisions for the preparation of rural teachers in State 
normal schools > wan initiated at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1904, bv Ernest 
Buraham and has since held its chief development in Middle Western . 
States and in New York and Pennsylvania where the Hmeet propor- 
twna of 1-teachor echools are to be found. Michigan, flinoia, Mis- 
»un, and Minneeote uwtho Central West, Washington in the Far 
West, and Virginia, and South Carolina in the South ware the first 
States to become interested in this idee of specialised rural training 
end to put it into operation before 1909. , Following the report of tfio ' 
358 • , 
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ftdosevelt Commission on Country life in that year, however, the 


movement gained rapid impetus until by 1£U7 a total of 140 normal 
schools were offering special rural courses, C7 of these maintaining 
separately administered departments and-63taBng courses only * 
Ten years later by 1926-27, Robinson foundl51 institutes' or 83 
percent of all public normal schools and teachers colleges (for whites) 
offering courees in rural education or otherwise <iifferentiating their 
instruction for prospective rural elementaiy teachers.* Seventy-five 
of these institutions provided specialized rural curricula from 1 to 4 
years in length but predominately 2 years long; while 7ff others 
offered rural courses only. 

'Standards Jot specialized rural i&tru&ion in normal schools and 
teachers colleges. From 30 years of experience and practical activity 
.those working in the field of rurM* teacher preparation have gradually 
evolved a set of standards for w us work which concisely summarize 
majority opinion. These standards not only represent typical prac- 
tice in the best institutions to' date but have been repeatedly chal- 
lenged and revised from time to time by rural instructors, normal 
school presidents, and various other groups of educational leaders con- 
cerned with this problem. They were used further as the basis of 
, jury judgments passed upon and very largely approved by all rural 
instructors, all teachers college presidents, and a generous sampling 
of county superintendents interrogated for the thirtieth yearbook 
report of the National Society for .the Study of Education. 1 v 
. In 1611118 of th^e standards an efficienctly organized service for the 
preparation of rural teachers In a higher educational institution is one 
which meets the following requirements: 

(1) Student*. Enroll* a distinct group of student* preparing for rural school serv* 

ice: ♦ 

(2) Curricula. Offers one or more partially differentiated curricula preparing 

specifically fo^tbe different phases of rural school work. 

(3) Practice. Provides some practice in typical rural schools (both one-teacher 

and consolidated) under special supervistyn, for every student majoring in 
" rural education. | 

. (4) Extension. — Conducts enough follow-up and extension work to keep In touch* 

with its graduates and to stimulate the general development-of rural school 
* and country life improvement throughout its territory. 

( R) frn ifvtiW/i** __ _ A. 1 a. j » i* 4 ■ . . .. . . .* 
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- — — vuu 6 c * vi uwuit more genermj 

Maignment of fund* luge enough and definite enough to meet the demand* 


As acknowledged in the introduction of this chapter, the findings of 
the National Survey on the present status of the preparation of rural 
teachers in Donna) schools and teachers colleges have proved un- 
happily meager^This was* due in part to the magnitude of the 
study and the n^ce^ry omission of some important aspects, and in 
part to the fact that several desirable questions concerning rural 
schools which might have been asked in some of the earlier question- 
naires jvere not. included. Because of these limitations it has been 
found necessary to supplement the Survey findings rather generously 
with data from other studies. Chief among these is the inquiry 
conducted by the National Society for the Study of Education which 
portrays the situation in this field during the spriqg of 1930. 4 .From 
this investigation it was ascertained that 83 of the 174 Suto-eup ported 
institutions for the preparation of teachers included in the studv 
employed special rural instructors in 1929-30, that 111 offered special 
rural courses, and that 84 maintained one or more rural practice 
schools. Altogether 118 institutions, or 67.8 percent of the total * 

mi m rvAT n«4kl .4 a * a. * • • . « 





of the seven) activities named above. 
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tionsbly seems to indicate a loss in rural interest. To offset this loss 
in fully standardized and semisegregated departments, however, it 
was found that 52 institutions, as compared with 39 formerly, were 
maintaining rural activities showing a strong tendency toward 
departmentalization or adequate rural service, while 12 instead of 5 
were requiring a minimum of rural instruction on the part of all 
students; 21 instead of 11 had develop^ minor or occasional rural 
activities as making surveys, holding conferences, etc. ; and 7 compared 
with 4, because of the general rnralneas of their setting, bad' adapted 
all their instruction to rural needs. Meanwhile the nurbber making 
no provision whatever for rural schools had dropped from 48 to 39. 
From this it will be observed that there is now a tendency to specialize 
rural instruction lees sharply and make it more available to the 
student body as a whole. The reasons for this change together with 
its implications for future policy will be considered later. " 

(a) Special rural curricula. Dr. Earle U. Rugg, principa^speciahst 
in curriculum research for the National Survey of (he Education of 
Teachers, found kindergarten-primary, intermediate, rural, and upper- 
grade teachers in the order named to be the four kinds of teachers 
most frequently prepared in normal schools and teachers colleges. 4 
In a special study in which 132 public normal schools and teachers 
colleges reported, he found that 23 institutions, or 17.4 percent, still 
offered rural curricula 1 year or less in length; 45, or 34.1 percent, 
^ffered rural curricula 2 years in length; 15, or 11.4 percent, rural 
cumcula 3 tears in length; 35, or 26.5 percent, rural curricula 4 
years in length; and 5 institutions, or fc.8 percent, carried special rural 
curricula on the graduate level. Altogether, 93 percent of those 
rep ying pflV^jd rural curricula. These figures show considerable 
pm over th<*e reported in an earlier study by Bjjnting and McGuffey 
in 1926-27, in which 113 institutions out of 149, or 75 percent were 
offering special curricula of this type.* ’ This gain, as noted later, 
acquires a new significance when considered in relation to the still 
more recent trend for popularizing rural instruction, and requiring 

some of its phases at least of all students in the normal school or 
teachers college. 

T6) Specialized rural courses. — Of the specialized rural courses 
reported in the questionnaire inquiry conducted by the writer in 
1932-33 rural sociology and economics or the study of rural life led 
all others, being listed by 124 institutions in a total of 179 reporting. 
Other special rural courses with their institutional frequencies reported 
. at this time were as follows: Nature study in 93 institutions; rural 
whool technique, organization, and management in 73; agriculture 
m 61; rural e ducation (with emphasis on curriculum adaptation) in 
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46; and advanced courses in rural school supervision and adminis- 
tration in 28 institutions. Compared with Robinson’s findings in 
1926-27 these listings again show some gains, his figures for similar 
courses in 185 institutions being 106 for rural sociology, 30 for agri- 
culture and elementary science, 80 for rural school management, and 
27 for rural'school curriculum. 

Of all the specialized courses in rural education offered in teacher- ' 
preparing institutions, rural sociology and economic have long and 
invariably occupied first place. Indeed in this day when the social 
studies are so popular and when so much is boing^said about reforming 
the present social order through education, and giving students of all 
levels a social-economic background, it is interesting to note that 
rural education specialists have been providing regular instruction in 
rural social-economics and other phases of rural life for the last 30 
yeara. 

(c) Rural practice teaching . — Practice teaching in typical rural 
schools i» another long-standing and largely universal provision in 
the preparation of rural teachers. As previously shown 84 public 
normal schools and teachers colleges maintained one or more schools 
of this type in the year 1929-30. From the writer’s questionnaire 
study in 1932-33 it was found that 97 institutions were operating 394 
1- and 2-teacher schools in country districts and 8 such schools on 
the campus. Forty-three institutions were also 'conducting practice 
fh 86 consolidated and s&all village schools. In comparison Bunting; 
and McGuffey 5 years earlier in 1927 found 54 institutions maintaiqu^u 
350 1- and 2-teacher schools in rural ^immunities and 13 onlOrtKb- 
campus. Forty-one institutions were also using 80 consolidated and 
village schools for practice puhposee. 

; (d) Extension service for rural teachers * — The inadequate prepara- 
tion of rural teachers has always presented a challenge for extension 
service to the normal schools and teachers colleges of the United 
. States. This challenge has been accepted by an increasing number 
of institutions during recent years and has resulted in a large and 
varied array of activities, many of which like the extramural or 
"study center" movement have since been applied to the whole 
realm of teacher-improvement in service. Typical activities in this 
field are indicated by the replies to the supplementary questionnaire 
inquiry ?lf 1932-33. The^e for 179 institutions were as follows: 
Holding nfrRl -school conferences, 69; conducting extramural or 
group study courses off campus, 53 ; providing correspondence courses, 

49; participating in the supervision of rural schools, 37; organizing 
consolidation campaigns, 36; promoting club work among rural 
people, 34; and assisting parent-teacher associations, 23. ' . 

(e) Ruraljtudent clubs . — In the judgment of most rural instructors, 
the existence of a good actitl^aep art mental club among students 
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preparing for rural teaching is significant and highly desirable. Such 
clubs are not ordinarily limited to rural students, however, but used 
genexjftjy to promote understanding and good will for the rural cause. 
In the spring of 1933, 61 normal schools and teachers colleges reported 
clubs of this kind with an average membership of 66 students and a 
total enrollment of 4,012. Since 1923 rural clubs of this type in 
both teacher-pre^aririg institutions and agricultural colleges have 
l^en affiliated nationally through the American Country I -if * Asso- 
ciation and ha\e held annual student conferences in connection with 
the- national country life conferences of that organisation. In 1933 
there were 33 -student clubs included in this affiliation, and tEfc 
attendance of students at the annual gathering of 1932 totaled 300 
delegatee representing 13 States. ' 

Regional development of rural -it acker preparation— The specialized 
preparation of.teachetfs for rural schools is a peculiar product of the 
North Cei/tral Stated where it originated and is still most prevalent. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Middle Western 
States have long employe^ specialized training in-normal schools and 
high schools as a chieMneans of raising the qualifications of rural 
teachers, while the Scq/ih has rather neglected this opportunity but 
has developed rural-school supervision to the same end. Of the 49 
institutions in the Pnited States doing most Sot the specialized prep- 
aration of rural teachers at the present writing, 30 are in thd*States 
of the upper Mississippi Valley. •* .* 

Nejct to the Midwest come the Middle Atlantic States. Here are 
found 11 of the 49 best centers of specialized rural training. Of the 
remaining 5, 3 are located in {.he States of the Mountain and Plains 
region and only 1 in the Pacific Coast section. In the latter area a 
number of strong rural training centers were formerly maintained but 
the higher qualifications recently achieved here by rural teachers, 
together with the consolidation of rural schools and the effects of the 
•depression in reducing normal-school budgets have all tended to 
eliminate specialized rural activity except in California where the 
movement has taken on new growth of late. Across the continent 
in New England no normal school whatever is carrying a full offering 
of specialized rural service, though the teacher,* preparing progr am of 
Connecticut calls for a minim um of rural instruction on the part of all 
students in training, while one institution in Massachusetts has for 
several years conducted a series of conferences for young teachers in 
service, most of whom in this area get their initial experience in rural 
and village schools. 7 

d ^ rin « • of the BUT* Ud loeetfcra* of tD public normal aeboola end teecb** eollone 

totb* United Bun pooped oa t bed* of rural service may obtain nioh a Hit by addressing tbe writ* u 
Tmtmn College, Columbia Cnlraratty. New York City. 
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Changed^attitudee and trends in rural-teacher preparation . — For the 
last 30 years during the rapid industrialization of the United States 
small rural schools have drawn largely two types of students from 
normal schools and teachers colleges. These, *bn the one hand, have 
included the "culjs” or left-overs not wanted in urban communities, 
and on the others small group of rural inspired, specially trained young 
people of the highest idealism and often best ability to he found in the 
teaching profession. But, as previously shown, this consistent devel- 
opment of the lost three decades has been drastically disturbed by the 
recent economic depression with its resultant scarcity of teaching 
positions, and these,, disturbances have produced marked changes in 
attitude and trends in rural-teacher preparation. These changes 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Professionally prepared teachers, that is, graduates of normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and even of universities, are now going into 
1- and 2-teacher rural schools in numbers and to a degree heretofore 
unknpw#. As a consequence, administrators and faculties are at last 
becoming interested in rural schools. To put the matter bluntly 
these groups with certain notable exceptions previously listed, have 
in the past merely supplied the “market^ for their product rather 
than create it, and now that the market has shifted their interest has 
shifted also. 

2. In harmony with this change in. supply and demand students, * 
as well as faculty in teacher-training institutions, knowing thpt first 
placements 1 are likely to be in rural positions, are interested as never 
before in the problems of rural school teaching. This interest is 

. leading greater numbers and better types of young people to consider ’ 
appointment in schools of this kind than at any previous period in 
American education, and is affording country people, in general, a 
unique and unequaled opportunity of procuring qualified teachers for 
their children. * 

3. Since it has become difficult, if not impossible, Jo predetermine 
those students who will go into rural schools, there has developed a 
disposition on the part of normal-school and teacheTp-co liege faculties 
to provide a minimum of technical instruction in rural school teaching 
for all prospective elementary teachers And to require this minimum 
of all groups as part of their basic curriculuMs. In some institutions 
such minim um rural instruction is taken as additional work, in an extra 
summer sessioii. In others, it is added to the regular professional 
program of the senior year or substituted for sbme minor part of it. 

4. With 3 above, and in line with the recent movement for the 
more specific preparation of teachers, there is also a marked tendency 
among the professionally prepared and more analytical administra- 
tors of teacher-preparing institutions, including both presidents and 
directors of training, to acknowledge that specific preparation for 
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rural school teaching is essential and should be provided in amount, 
p P®’ and organization similar to that provided for the other three 
/groups of elementary teachers, namely, primary, intermediate, and 
' junior high school. 

5. A fifth distinct trend of the present period in rural teacher 
preparation is to give all students in training, whether for elementary, 
secondary , or special field teaching, some understanding and appre- 
ciation of country life and its numerous problems. Instruction of 
• this type is still largely in the experimental stage but is now most 
commonly provided through a combined orientation course in the 
i history and sociology of American life, stressing the rural-urban 
aspects of national development and showing the effects of interna- 
tional relations, both past and present. This recognition and study 
of rural life, both for its intrinsic value and in its relation t<v urban 
life, is one of the most significant of recent developments and is indica 
tive of the general changed attitude of the American people regarding 
the relative attractions and advantages of rural and urban living. 

Evidence of the foregoing attitudes and trends is to be found on 
every hand. In the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
Dr. Rugg shows 136, or 94.4 percent, of the 144 normal schools and 
t ^chers colleges reporting, to favor the idea that all teachers need 
introduction to both rural and urban life. He found, also, that 93 
‘ mstitutions, or 65 percent, of those reporting believed that rural 
curricula should differ somewhat from urban curricula while 48.2 
percent were already offering survey-orientation courses of Ameri- 
can life, with some attention apparently to its rural aspects. Similar 
evidence is gathered from the thinking of professional leaders address- 
ing recent meetings of the National Education Association • and in 
the jury-judgments collected for the 'Thirtieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Here the vote of those 
replying was practically unanimous in favor of some specialized prep- 
' ar * tlon for rurftl teaching and largely in agreement as to the amount 
i 411(1 t 7P e of such specialized instruction desirable. The. bearing of 
all this upon the policy and program of rural teacher preparation will 
be considered later under recommenttations. 

• Ptlmar, Jarnca B. Procwdlnt* of tt» N»Uonil Educ*tlon A»od»Uon. to1.to. 1W3. p. «i. 
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CHAPTER IV 

- PROBLEMS AND ISSUES INVOLVED IN' THE 
PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS 

No phase of American teacher education presents more contro- 
versies than the preparation of rural teachers. Some of these issue* 
relate to principles and procedures within the individual institution- 
others to questions of State policy and practice. * Chief among such 

1. Whether rural life and rural fetching can be made to appeal to 

competent teachere; particularly whether students in tr aining will 
eject rural curricula. * - 

2. Whether it pays to devote time and attention to the 1- and 2- 

«^hd.tm “ ™ W ° f the mther ™ pid “ d «"*“f »' 

.Jin Wh0t , her ^ preparation is necessary for teaching in 

SttST * 80 what “ d - «*- 

4. As to what is the best organization and set-up for offering this 
instruction; particularly whether departing or 
nondepartmentahzed orgamzation best promotes the adequate pro- 
service and hi - service preparation of rural teachere. P 

irr- nota ! 1 . elfmentaiy school candidates should have 
" “ ‘f *' specialized training for rural-school teaching. 

srlLl l. ?! reC T m0Iement for eoUegiate status among normal 
schools has not been detnmental to rural-school interests (and per- 

£S\2» ? el0m , en , tar7 , ) ' More Particularly, whether it is wise at 
stage of rural development to give much/ regard to 4-year cur- 

Ittentten of teachere tor small rural schools or whether 

attention should not be concentrated, temporarily at least, upon 
making 2-year curricula more effective 

7 Whether agencies for the education of rural teachere should not 

in Conning instructional prac- 
to this end^ h ^ an<1 “ pnparmg ft Progressive type of teacher 

rJ 0 ^! 6 ^^ g0ing 1181 . bearin g upon institutional practice may be 
this field! 6 ° U0Wmgp P eH ^g more . specifically to State policy in 

or “ ot ^-trained graduates of normal schools and 
teachere colleges should receive certificates limited to rural schools 
s 366 * 
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(This is port of the larger question of restricted certification for all 
groups of professionally prepared teachers.) 

9. Whether salaries in 1- and 2-teacher rural schools should be 

higher, as a means of attracting superior teachers, than those in 
graded schools; | 

10. Whether superior quality in school plant and equipment, 
especially when associated with good living conditions and high 
levels of community culture, have not as much influence in attract- 
ing superior teachers as have higher salaries. 

11. Whether preparation in high schools and county normal classes 
is relatively as effective for rural teaching as t^pt given in State 

. teachers colleges. 

12. Whether summer school instruction over a period of years 
(4 summers) is preferable to short-course training of 1 year in high 
schools, county normal schools, or State teachers colleges. 

13. Whether the specialized preparation necessary for teaching in 
small rural schools cannot be .better provided through supervision 
and in-service training thafa during the period of preservice prepara- 
tion in teachers colleges. 

14. Whether -the State is not basically responsible for establishing 
and maintaining parity of preparation between rural and urban ele- 
mentary teachers. 

The limitations of space for this chapter make adequate discussion 
of these various issues impossible. For this reason' brief run nin g 
comment on each must suffice. 

f 

ISSUES OF INSTITUTIONAL ATTITUDE AND ACTIVITY 

(1) Appeal oj rural teaching. — From common observation and from 
the data and conclusions of this discussion it is evident that rural 
teaching now appeals more strongly than heretofore to students in 
training and to qualified teachers. Whether this condition will hold 
after the present depression is a debatable question. Indications, 
however, are that much of the present attitude will persist, for the 
simple reason that the teaching profession and all others will be 
more crowded hereafter, and opportunity in the better schools rela- 
tively more scarce. Moreover, it is not impossible, as previously 
shown! to enlist the interest of young people in this field; and such 
enlistment will become still more popular as farm life improves and 
rural-urban relations are more satisfactorily adjusted. Thi$ at 
least, has been the experience of older and more static populations in 
Denmark, Germany, and other European countries often cited as 
worthy examples for American emulation! 

- (2) Justification of rural epecilizatum.-^The challenge of the rural- 
school field for immediate and adequate attention in teacher prepara- 
tion and all other aspects ^f professional welfare can scarcely be 
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refuted wh^n it is recalled that there are still 172,000 1- and 2-teacher 
schools m the United States and that 5,000,000 children are still 
obtaining their elementary education in schools of this type. ThZ 
children must be cared for here and now, no matter what the future 
may offer in the way of consolidation or other adjustments. The 
k most essential factor in such care is good tAching 

(3) N “ d and t amouni - Questions of reasons for, amount, type and 
organization o specialized instruction- in the preparatkm of rZ 
teachere are related fundamentally to the distinctive characteristics 
of ountry life and to the influence of tWe characteristics upon tZ 
affy experience and thinking of farm people. As commonly realized 
i physical environment of the county differs from that of the city’ 

. .primarily in matters of space, relative isolation, and spareeness of 
population. These physical differences in country life determine its 
eocial and economic environment wlpch in turn lead to resultant 
m the , ex ^7 ence and educational needs of farm residents 

ro^ SSr a n thiS Condition8 curriculum content in’ 

ruml spools especially when modified still further by the peculiar 

difficulties of 1 -teacher organization and program, 1 and mufif neces- 

saiily be reflected throtigh a reasonable amount of specialized instruc- 

. tion m the education of rural teachers. That professional opinion is 

now conclusively m favor of such specialized instruction is shown by 

the year book study of the National Society for ‘the Study of Educa^ 

noLZ T7 7 &nd d9 ° ** P^cnt rural activities of 

? UCge8 “ 8Ummanz6d “ Hussion 
•r (p - J?: ) - ^P 011 ^ whole ^ere * general agreement also on the 
amotjht and type of differentiation desinable which will be presented 
Inter under recommei^dationfl. 

T* ^ nral mrinicfion. — The matter of the 

beat organization and set-up for offering this specialized rural prepara- 

.hl! niff le «;™mmouaIj agreed upon. Indeed there is conridsr- . 
able difference of opinion Imre. Thoeo who oppoe* department*!, am 
in general naturally oppose it in the rural field as well as in others 
In the judgment of thiB group numerous dangers inhere in the whole 
idea of departmental organization in college administration. Promi- 

a^r^r- “l* t * Ilde “ ie8 •» disjoint instruction in unre- 
latod compartamite, to foster interdepartmenuj or-group jealousies, 

‘‘ hea<is '’ ^ m,lch dominance of inferiors 
troT n,w * disqme ting challenge of superior authority mid con- 
tro!. Others equally convinced, admit the dangers of exaggerated 
departmentalis m but hold that these dangers^ all ot t 

Y ^ 1W> *" ta *'V«*ob«r Sobooi* and of Ormd. 

19». (Cartrlbotloni to MticaHol no’. paWk * Uoo# - ' IW> « Ootambln Di^Twilty, 

■AwUon. Knoailn,^ lU, PuhUo Sohool PubtoS S m ^ ’ 
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properly safeguarded through wise administration,* the selection of 
suitable personalities for directive responsibility, and close coordina- 
tion between departments. In either case most administrators seem 
-inclined to agree that because of the wide range and numerous handi- 
caps of the rural school field there is certainly as much justification 
if not more for the departmental or divisional organization of rural 
education as for other interests. Upon the whole there seems general 
agreement among executives, rural instructors, and county super- 
intendents as to the necessity of placing -all rural work in charge of 
duly qualified and rural-experienced instructors. 1 There is also fairly 
general agreement that the m i n i m um staff for this purpose should 
include a director, professor, oryhead instructor' to have general over- 
sight of rural activities and teach most of the college courses in this 
field, and also a supervisor of rural practice to direct student teaching 
in rural schools. With these will be needed a number of superior 
rural teachers or critics for the rural laboratory schools. 

(5) Rural education as a general requirement .— Wlujther or not all 
elementary school candidates should have some or all of the special- 
ized preparation provided f^rrural candidates depends entirely upon 
thsrfteld situation confronting 1 the individual institution concerned. 
At this point a distinction is necessary between rural instruction for 
appreciation and that for technical, professional uses in the actual 
teaching of rural schools. To the first type, it is now generally agreed, 
all prospective teachers for both elementary and secondary schools, 
and indeed all college students in general, should be exposed (see later 
discussion, p. 374). Of the professional type for teaching in rural 
schools, different groups of students require different amounts accord- 
ing to need. This also will be considered later. 

(6) Relative importance of S-year and 4-year curricula for rural 

teachers. The sixth issue listed regarding the relative merits of put- 
ting emphasis on the 2-year curriculum in rural education, stands self- 
revealed when it is recalled that the, median preparation of rural 
teachers in the United States tod$y is only high-school graduation 
plus 1 ytear of professional preparation. To be sure, there are several 
States where practically ail elementary teachers are normal school 
graduates but even in these the actual qualifications held by rural 
teachere usually lag behind State standards. The most distressing 
aspects of this problem, however, are found in those institutions 
located in States with hundreds of low-standard rural teachers which 
still persist in offering 4-year curricula of various types for mere 
handfuls of registrants solely to qualify for collegiate rating while the 
great mass of those struggling in the ranks of rural school service pass 
by unheeded. * V ' 
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(7) RoeponsibdUy of teachers colleges for modernizing rural school 
teaching— The seventh and last institutional issue raised above in*, 
plies a distinct criticism of normal schools and teachers colleges for not 
doing more to reform present instructional practices in rural schools. 
That such reform is possible is clearly shown by the mod exp type of 
teaching demonstrated in the best 1- and 2-teacher schools today. A 
careful check-up of schools of this type now in operation ahowB most 
of them to have been stimulated and developed by county run! 
supervisors rather than by teacher-preparing agencies. This dis- 
closure, together with the universal difficulty of finding creative rural 
teachers when needed, seems to point to a lack of attainment here on 
the part of teacher-education institutions. 

ISSUES OF STATE POLICY AND PROGRAM 

(8) Limited certification for rural teachers . — The seven issues of 
State policy and program listed above begin with the very controversial 
question of limited certification for rural teachers. On this matter 
there are two distinct camps: * One contending that the restriction of 
certificates to rural schools only, even after definite preparation for 
this field, would prevent students from electing rural work, and the 
other maintaining with equal vigor that restricted certification follow- 
ing specific preparation is the only hope of the rural school situation 
and the only fray rural school teaching can ever realise full professional " 
rank. Adherents of the first position usually cite the several dis- 
advantages of rural school teaching as arguments in defense of their 
view maint a i nin g that this phase of the profession is already suffi- 
ciently handicapped without placing addition*! hurdles in its path. 
To this, members of the second group reply that it is not the certifi- 
cate, limited or otherwise, which deters young people from rural 
schools but rather the basic social, economic, and educational condi- 
tions behind the certificate. Let these be removed by State and pro- 
fessional action, and teaching in rural schools will then hold its own 
in free competition with other phases of the profession. Significant 
factors in this controversy are the relation of rural certification to the 
whole question of teacher certification in general, and the ease with 
which candidates certified for 'the various phases of elementary 
school teaching may pass from one phase to another. These points 
and others will be referred to again under recommendations. 

(9) Higher salaries in rur&l schools.— Closely related to limited cer- 
tification for rural teaching is the question of higher salaries for 
equivalent preparation as a means of attracting superior teachers to 
this field. Those who subscribe to this view that tea c h ing 

the several grades of a rural -school is>^pch more difficult in general 
than typical g rade teaching in cities, particularly when coupled with 


* Ibid., pp. 171-171 
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tbp heavy community work of the average rural school situation, and 
that teachers of superior ability who ace willing to undertake these 
additional responsibilities should receive extra compensation. Pro- 
feasor W. C. Bagley has long held this positm^and most of the 
profession' now endorses it in theory. Such endorsement is still 
largely theoretical, however, since Baltimore County, Md., is the 
only area in the -United States where this principle is extensively 
practiced. . * . 

(10) Teaching conditions and community culture os factors in at- 
tracting competent rural teachers.— Administrators and teacher- 
education specialists do not always realize the relative influence of 
pleasant school buildings', adequate teaching equipment, good living 
conditions, social contacts, and general community culture in attract- 
ing and holding the best young teachers now being graduated from 
our normal schopls and teachers college. Farm people also, par- 
tu ularly rural school directors, are often decidedly lacking id their 
realization of these influences upon the young women constituting 
the great majority of the rural school teaching corps. All this should 
be evident, however, to any one closely associated with young rural 
teachers and familiar with their rather emotional viewB as expressed 
on this subject both inpereonal conversation and in such question- 
naire studies as have touched on the point. 

(11) Relative value of rurql teacher training in high schools and in 
State teachers colleges— To sorqe this may seem a spurious question 
now that teacher training is passing rapidfy from high schools. As a 
matter of fact it is still a living issue in some States and has been a 
controversial matter at some time in the past in practically every 
State employing the high-school or county normal system. Normal 
schools and teachers colleges instead of assuming a hostile or indiffer- 
ent attitude toward this historic movement once very useful in the 
education of ‘rural teachers would do well to study its methods and 
relationships with some caje toward the end of incorporating any 
worthy practices discovered into their own techniques. ' 

(12) Summer-school instruction versus 1-year training courses . t 
Some teacher-training executives and others desiring to standardize, 
the State teachers college and protect it from the criticism of liberal 
arts competitors have taken the position that 1-year courses for 
rural teachers should be avoided even in States with large numbers 
o unqualified teachers and that such teachers should be encouraged 
to get what help they can from a series of summer session courses 
especially provided for this purpose. Many oppose this position, 
however, pointing out that the rural children being taught by these 
wholly unprepared novices during the interim years of thin summer 
session plan are the helpless victims of this policy and that such 
exploitation can Scarcely be justified in a democratic social order. 
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At beet the idea seems defensible only in States with pood rural 
school supervision. ' 

(13) Supemnon versus pb-imw preparation. — Some of the most 
pertinent issues in the field <V teacher preparation today relate to the 
functions and relative value uf pre-service or institutional preparation 
and preparation while in service or through supervision. In the 
rural school field where supervision and teacher education axe both 
retarded and where much activity may be expected in the next few 
years, this problem Is especially acute.. For this reasori nor ma l 
schools and teachers colleges will do well to recognize the significance 
of thus whole matter and protect their basic prerogatives and func- 
tions accordingly. As a first step in this direction tiiey should 
realize, acknowledge, and rectify the conditions and results of their 
work which make them vulnerable to the criticisms of supervisors 
and others familiar with their graduates in service whose limitations 
have very largely provoked this whole controversy. Rural super- 
visors, on^the other hand, particularly in these days of economic com- 
petition, should be doubly careful that none of thfeir criticisms are 
actuated -by profefwional jealousy, and all groups concerned should 
consider the taxpayer ahd remember that teacher education in service 
is more expensij^ than pre-service training in centralized institution 

(14) Stale responsibility for rural-urban parity of preparation.— 
The preparation of teachers is now generally conceded to be a distinct 
and inescapable responsibility of the State. Granting this major 
premise it follows that the State is likewise responsible for correcting 
any tnaladjustments in the program of preparation existing within its 
borders or under its jurisdiction. Certainly the rural school situation 
not only in teacher status but in many other respects presents plenti- 
ful evidence of maladjustment and qualifies accordingly for State 
attention.. This question will be considered further, however, under 
the following section on recommendations. 
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Any sound proven fatiofi of rvcoiumftidfttions on (he preparation of 
rural teachers must necessarily be ina^e with certain conditioning 
factors of the present situation in both agriculture juid the teaching 
profession clearly in mind. Apiong these are the ■following: 

- (d) The increasing professional level oj rural tracking.— As previously 
shown one-third of the teachers in. small rural schools respondihg to 
the National- Survey wer^high-school graduates with 1 year of. college 
or professional education, and 2ft percent were high-schooi graduates 
with 2 years of professional training. This represents a great advance 
over fftandarda obtaining even 5 years ago. 

(b) The present unemployment oj many trained teachers and their 
inUingnes* to go \1\to 1- and t -teacher schools^— It is estimated that * 
thousands of certificated teachers were unemployed at the beginning 
of the school year in September 1933 and that thousands! others are 
teaching short terms and idle a large part of th? year. 

(c) The increasing Jaiih oj farmers in professional leadership oj all 
types and particularTy in the advisability oj employing trained teachers 
jpr their schools . — The pioneer stage of American agriculture is past 
and farmers, as a whole, now believe in vocational and professional 
preparation both for themselves and for others. 

(</). The preference oj country people for “rural -minded” teachers . — 
Farmers Ifave long, though somewhat inarticulately, insisted that their 
teachers be sympathetic, or at least not antagonistic, to the standards 
and traditions of life on the land. 1 This means securing teachers who 
have made some study of the rur^l environment and otherwise pre- 
pared specifically for rural- teaching.^ 

(e) The current economic depression and its effects upon teaching . — 
The most obvious and influential factor in the present rural training 
situation, however, is the economic crisis in agriculture^which will be 
felt for some time to come and which will make impossible large 
expenditures of money by farmers or even by State governments 
chiefly dominated by farm constituencies. Now is the time, if ever, 
for education in all its phases to make the best possible use of the 
resources available and thus prove the wisdom of entrusting it with 
further funds. In the field of rural teacher training this would 
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seem to mean, in particular, lifting rural teachers as a^whole to the 
level of the 2-year professional curriculum and improving th/^uality 
of the instruction thus afforded, before attempting much expansion of 
3^ and 4-year curricula. v* m 

, 1611118 °f the findings of the National Survey and of the condi- 

tioning factors just enumerated the following recommendations on the 
preparation of teachers for small rural schools are therefore submitted 

1. Length of training.*- Standards for rural school teachers in the 
nfhtter of time required for pre-service preparation should be the same 
as those for teachers in urban schools. This means at least 2 years of 
professional preparation beyond high school for all new rural ele- 
mentary teachers, with an advance to'3 and 4 years as soon as expedi- 
ent. It involves also the abandonment of all high-school training 
classes and county normal schools and of 1-yev courses in institu- 
tions preparing teachere. . 

2. Instruction— Amount and type of specialized rural ~ content — 

» Specialized rural instruction like all other content in teacher prepara- 
tion should be offered in terms of student needs and is outlined here for 
. three distinct groups of prospective teachers in training namely: 

(a) For all students under preparation for teaching whether in 
elementary or in secondary schools. 

(b) Fonstudents but temporarily or partially interested in rural 
teaching. This group includes: (1) Those graduates now accepting 
pqsitions in rural schools because of the economic depression and ‘ 
consequent shortage of urban vacancies; (2) those desiring to meet the 
requiretnent of one or more years of professional experience stipulated 
by certain cities before employment; and (3) all graduates of certain 
small normal schools and teachers colleges located in areas predomi- 
nately rural (chiefly in the South or sparsely settled West) where the 

1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-teacher rural school is ttiS prevailing type of instruc- 
tional unit. • 

(c) For students holding a primary interest in rural education and 
desiring to make this phase of professional service their life work. 

It should be noted here that, contrary to opinion, it is now possible 

< attract capable young teachers to rural schools and to help them 
advance professionally through superior rural T teacher rating, rural 
supervision, teacher training, or administration without transferring 
to urban lines of promotion. ' 

The first group, that is all students under preparation for teaching 
in whatever phase of the profession, need a general understanding of 
the present-day problems of rural life, and an adqeuate appreciation of 
the contributions of farfnere, both past and present, material and 
spiritual, Id the sum total of American national culture. To meet this 
need a .rural-urban orientation course, to be known preferably as a 
course in Modem American Civilization, is recommended. 
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Properly presented this course would combine selected phases of 
American history, sociology and economics similar to the treatment 
accorded our national development in The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion by Prof. Charles A. Beard and his wife.* It should show the 
sadden impact, of modern industry upon our agrarian society of the 
“agricultural .era" and’ make clear the social and economic changes 
^resulting therefrom and eventuating in the “industrial era.” *Ehe 
effect of these changes upon countiw and city life would then be empha- 
sized including the shift of population, the growth of cities, urban 
congestion and its ensuing problems of health, housing*, sanitation, 
unemployment, poverty, and crime; also the increase and surplus of 
agricultural production due to machinery; the lack of organization 
among farmers; and their consequent exploitation by urban forces as 
in 'biarketing, Agricultural prices, tariff, taxation, and shipping. 
Following this the contributions of farm life to our national culture 
and the desirability of presejwing this rural inheritance, together 
with a corresponding treatment of the contributions of urban life, 
should be made.^ In conclusion the course should point out the effects 
of all this upon schdbls, both urban and rural, stressing the problems 
and proposed solutions of mass education in large cities, on the one 
hand, and those .^of education in sparsely settled rural areas on the 
other. This outline, as may be noted, attempts a balanced treatment 
of rural and urban interests, an end far too seldom achieved in most 
professional instruction, not only for 'y teachers but for dther social 
workers as well. ( •» ^ 

Students expecting definitely to teach in rural schools, however, 
even temporarily, as with the subgroups under (6), need something in 
addition which is more practical and professional than mere apprecia- 
tion of rural life, significant as this may be. To supply this need it 
is recomnlended that all prospective elementary teachers likely to 
serve an initial apprenticeship in 1- and 2-teacher rural schools pursue 
minimum units of instruction on the organization, teaching, and com- 
munity relations of 1-teacher schools together with^a limited number 
of observations of first-class teaching in such schools. This would be 
broadening and professionally cultural to all elementary school teach- ^ 
ers ronhe profession and would reach the large number of graduates 
(conservatively estimated at 50 percent or more) now going into 
rural schools without the least specific preparation for thin type of 
teaching. 

rhe m i n im um units most essential for the purpose under considera- 
tion include a brief introductory presentation of the population, 
status, and problem^ of rural life followed by a study of desirable dif - 
ferentiations in rural school teaching. These in turn include treat- 
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meflt of the daily program; the firs^grade child’s day; adaptations 
' of the cuinculuhi to the experience and needs of farm children- out- 
of-class or eeatwork^ctivitiesj the first week of school; clubs, parent- 
teacher associations and community relations; textbooks and libraries 
for rural schools; records and reports; physical equipment and care 

(janitor work); and legislation affecting the teacher and schfiol in 
rural districts. , 4 

In some teacfysr-training institutions these minimum units are being 
combined into an Emergency Short Course in Rural School Teaching 
totaling about 60 hours which is offered late in the spring for nonrural 
seniors who find themselves headed for rural schools without previous 
preparation. In other institutions such a course is taken as a require- 
% ment or elective earlier in the professional curriculum or later in the 
first summer session following graduation. Under either arrangement 
one or more superior demonstration schools of the 1- and 2-teacher 
type are necessary in providing the observation recommended. 

But no temporary interest or partial effort can solve the many 
intricate problems of rural School teaching. For this we shall need as 
long as 1-teacher schools exist, an interested and devoted staff of 
specialized rural teachers who like country schools, who are willing 
and eager to work in them, and who have had definite well-focused 
preparation to meet the demands of the rural situation. The special- 
ised instruction for this group (c) should be based upon the distinctive 
conditions and problems of country life. These include the physical, 
social, economic, and educational aspects of rural living and learning 
as represented by special courses and activities in the following fields: 

(1) Special Rural Coureee 

(а) Nature study and agriculture.— This study will deal with the physical envi- 
ronment of country life. AU elementary school teachers, both rural and urban 
should have an introductory course in elementary science. But rural teachers 
who are to work with children surrounded by a nature environment need addi- 
tional preparation in this subject stressing the nature study aspects Agricul- 
ture should be taught here for understanding and appreciation, not for vocation, 
and should show how man has modified and improved his natural environment 

(б) Rural sociology and economics .— This course should follow the orientation 
■tudy of modern American civilization, affording thqse students who expect to 
work in the country a more detailed knowledge of the social and economic aspects 
of typical farm life. Rural population, rural social institutions and problems 
the economic situation in agriculture, and the international aspects of farming 
should be Included among the topics treated, all being presented In such a way 
as to develop a greater appreciation of rural life and a clearer definition of the func- 
tion and opportunity of the teacher In rural society. 

(c)Rural education.— This course, sometimes designated as the technique of 
teaching in small rural schools, should oover the desirable adaptations of the edu- 
cative process to rural school conditions and to the farm child's experience. It 
should begin with an introductory survey of the significance, conditions, and 
needs of rural schools; then include a study of desirable adaptations in ourricu- 
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lum, technique and method, organization and management, community relation*, 
and some phase* of rural school supervision and administration. 


Practice teaching for prospective rural ild be both general and spe- 

cialized. The general practice referred to should include observation, group teach- 
ing, and room management. This may be conducted most economically in th* 
grade rooms oj^fee campus training school or of the local town. Here principle* 
and habits fundamental to all good teaching may be filed. But for beat success 
in the rural school, general practice of this type is not sufficient. In addition, the 
teacher-training student likely to enter rural service, even temporarily, needs 
specifio practice designed to meet actual rural conditions and done in 1-teacher, 
2-teaoher, and consolidated schools. The rural student's program of practioe 
should also include some experience in starting beginning children, particularly 
in reading. 


All institutions preparing rural teachers will do well to encourage the organiza- 
tion of rural life clubs among their student bodies. 8uch clubs should be open 
not only to rural students but to all others interested in rural affairs and should 
be so conducted as to provide definite training in rural education leadership and 
participation in rural community programs. for all who take part. 

3. Organization and staff for specialized rural instruction— The rec- 
ommended organization and relationship of this specialized rural 
instruction in normal schools and teachers colleges is shown by the 
accompanying diagram (fig. 1). It is assumed here that all prospec- 
tive elementary teachers whether preparing for primary, intermediate, 
junior high school, or rural school teaching will take a common curricu- 
lum core of professional content consisting of basic courses in subject 
matter, education, and practice teaching. Included in this core should 
be found such subject matter or professionalized courses as those in 
arithmetic, geography, science, and English; such general education 
courses as those in psychology, technique of teaching, and principles 
of education; such cultural and background courses as art apprecia- 
tion, contemporary literature, and the rural-urban orientation course 
in modem American civilization formerly described. These courses, 
should be taken by students in training for the various phases of ele^ 
mentary school teaching without reference to rural and urban differ- 
entiation. It is held, however, that each subject should be taught in 
its applications to both rural and urban child-experience and school 
organization and not in terms of the urban situation only, mumming 
this to be the general mode, as is now so commonly done. This prin- 
ciple consistently applied will make unnecessary and undesirable such 
offerings as those in rural arithmetic, rural art, rural geography, and 
so forth, as sometimes developed ifi the past. 

In addition to the common curriculum core just described each 
specialized group of elementary-school teachers needs its own indi- 
vidual offering of specialized instruction. This should consist in each 
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case, as shown in the diagram, of two or more special courses and 
of special practice teaching in the chosen field. For the rural group 
these special courses are the three already outlined in nature study, 
and agriculture, rural sociology and economics, and rural education. 
The rural practice included should be provided in typical 1- and 
2-teacher schools taught by superior rural teachers and directed by a 
competent supervisor of rural practice teaching. There should also 
be enough such schools to insure 1 for every 9 to 12 rural students in 
training and to give each student while practicing an opportunity to 
direct the whole school as a unit rather than to do mere group teaching. 

At least two specialists in rural education will be needed to conduct 
the differentiated instruction and other activities recommended here 
for the preparation of rural teachers. One of these, to be known 
preferably as the “director of ruhal education", should teach one* or 
more of the special courses offered, and should assume general respon- 
sibility for the guidance of the rural student group and the develop- 
ment of rural education interests throughout the institution and its 
territory. The other, designated as the “supervisor of rural prac- 
tice ”, should have generaftuperyision of all practice teaching done in 
1 -teacher, 2-teacher, and consolidated schools, and should also teach' 
some units (especially those on curriculum and method) in the course 
on rural education. In addition to these two specialists, rural critic 
teachers will be needed in each of the schools or classrooms used for 
rural practice, and in ’large institutions an assistant director of rural 
placement, follow-up, and extension work is often essential. 

For beat results with the foregoing program of specialized rural 
instruction large teacher-training institutions organized on a depart- 
mental basis will need a special department of rural education, as of 
other distinctive interests, with adequate office space, teaching equip- 
ment, and secretarial help. Small normal schools, on the other hand, 
located in areas predominately rural, Where the large majority of 
graduates enter rural schools need to be ruralized and professionalized 
throughout, and often wisely avoid overdepartmentalization. As 
previously shown, however, both in this discussion (p. 368) and in the 
study by Bunting and McGuffey * more support can be advanced for 
the departmentalization of rural education in large teacher-tr aining 
institutions than for most other phases of professional activity. 

4. Certification of rural-trained graduates. — The principle of re- 
stricted or limited certification based upon specialized preparation 
and accompa nied by restricted teaching appointments is heartily 
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endorsed here. Applied to the rural school situation thin involves the 
following specific recommendations: 

(а) That all elementary teachers who hawe not specialised in rural 
education but whose certificates are good in rural schools be required 
to take a minim um of direct instruction in rural social economics and 
in the teaching, organization, management, and community relations 
of rural schools. 

(б) That students who have specialized in rural education receive 
limited certificates good only in rural schools of the type for which they 
have prepared. This assumes that primary, intermediate, and 
junior high school teachers will also receive limited certificates and be 
similarly restricted to their own special fields! 

(c) That the transfer of certificates on the elementary-school level 
be made reasonably easy between the four groups named (primary, 
intermediate, junior high school, and rural) involving only 1 summer 
session or 8 additional hours of concentrated specialized instruction 
(including practice teaching or observation) toward this end. . 

5. Placement and Jollcno-up oj rural graduates . — The placement of 
graduates in rural schools can be successfully conducted only by those 
thoroughly familiar and sympathetic with rural school needs and well 
acquainted with both the abilities and the limitations of the candi- 
dates being considered. This means that the director of placement 
in the teachers college should be rural-minded as well as urban- 
minded, or, if placement is conducted under committee organization, 
that one or more of the rural specialists should serve as members of the 
placement committee and exercise close personal oversight in all 
rural-school appointments. In States practicing unrestricted certifi- 
cation, great care should be taken by this committee, and all others 
recommending teachers, to see that no candidates are approved for 
rural schools who have not had at least minimum preparation or 
experience in the organization and teaching of schools of this type. 

After placement, graduates working in rural schools, particularly in 
counties inadequately supervised, should be checked or “folio wed-up" 
by the teachers-college staff during their first 2 years in the field. 
Such follow-up work properly conducted will yield large returns, 
not only to the young graduates assisted, but also to the instructor^ 
of the training institutions who will thus be brought face to face with 
the living results of their own work and stimulated to further profes- 
sional improvement. For this reason field visiting should be so 
organized that all members of the teaching staff may share in it 
occasionally. Toward this end sdme institutions have found it 
advisable to provide for the regular employment of one or more general 
substitutes who take the places of various other instructors for 1 or 2 

weeks at a time while the latter air ~ * * * ■ * * - - 

graduates recently placed in public s 
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In States where rural supervision is highly developed the follow-up 
k of graduates working in rural schools will need to be carefully coordi- 
nated with county supervisory policies so as to prevent friction and ' 
jealousy. Even in such States follow-up is justified and desirable, 
however, because of the opportunity it affords the faculty for seeing 
the results of their own instruction through the work of graduates. 

6. Salaries . — Salary schedules for teaching and all other professions 
- have been so badly demoralized during the present economic depres- 
sion that it will probably take years to regain the standards formerly 
attached. As a basic principle in this disturbed field the following 
recommendation is offered: Salaries for one-teacher rural schools 
should at least equal those for urban elementary schools in the same 
oounty, while States with a large number of one-teacher schools 
operating on lower standards than the grade-school average, would 
do well to offer a small differential for rural schools as a means of 
attracting superior candidates into teaching of this type. 

7. Extension activities and in-service education . — Since rural schools 
and rural teaching still involve the lowest standards in the profession, 
extension activities and in-service education are more important here 
than elsewhere. Chief among these activities are s umm er sessions, 
extension courses, rural school conferences, professional publications, 
teachers' institutes, and special lectures for both laymen and teachers, 
all of which should be more definitely adapted to meet the needs of 
small rural schools. 

Summer-school courses for rural teachers, for example, should be 
based upon the "first-aid” professional needs of the rural teaching 
corps of the State, and graduated from summer to summer covering 
a complete 1-year course of training. Extension courses, also, should 
deal more specifically with the special problems of rural school teach- 
ing and should be made more conveniently available to rural teachers 
who differ from urban teachers in being more widely scattered geo- 
graphically and more heavily burdened professionally with both 
classroom and community responsibilities. In the more pioneer parts 
of the country where transportation facilities are still limited, corre- 
spondence courses built around practical school projects have been 
found well suited to the needs of rural teachers, especially when re- 
lated to the direct instruction given in summer sessions. 

Rural school conferences, though an early development, are espe- 
cially timely just now with so many nonrural graduates going into 
one- teacher schools, and are. heartily recommended as an effective M 
movement for concentrating all the educational forces of the State 
upon the problems of this most needy type of school. 

8. Leadership of professional schools for teachers in rural school re- 
form. From data previously presented showing the large percentage 
of graduates now entering rural schools it is evident that the welfare 
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of teacher-training institutions is at present closely linked to rural 
school improvement. For this reason and because of their responsi- 
bility, as State-supported institutions, to the public in general, teach- 
ers colleges should assume greater leadership in the directior and re- 
form of rural education practices. Such reforms include especially 
larger taxing units and the equalization of educational opportunity, a 
professionalized county superintendency, rural school consolidation, 
higher and more restricted certification, more adequate supervision, 
and better teacher tr aining 

In their own distinctive field of teacher preparation it is particu- 
larly important that more attention be given by teachers colleges to 
the improvement of instructional technics in rural schools and to 
the preparation of the modern or progressive type of rural teacher. 
Otherwise the loaderahip of rural education, and of education in 
general perhaps, will inevitably pass from the jurisdiction of teachers 
colleges to that of supervisory or administrative agencies. 

With thousands of teachers out of employment and the keen compe- 
tition engendered by this situation it is likewise extremely important 
for teacher- training institutions to do everything in their power to 
uphold standards and requirements for certification. This obligation 
holds in all States, but is doubly essential in those States having 
departments of education without the necessary legal authority for 
enforcing requirements. In such States where standards have already 
been sacrificed it is recommended that normal schools and teachers 
colleges take the initiative in holding conferences and conducting 
State-wide campaigns designed to stir public sentiment on this ques- 
tion and to get the people in general behind a new movement 
demanding teachers of higher qualification for their children. 

9. Relationships — Institutional and extramural. — So-called “rural 
education", properly defined, is but the modification and adaptation 
of education in general, that is of all phases of education, to rural 
areas or nonindustrialized regions of relatively low population density. 
Hence any division erf rural education within the teachers college must 
be all-inclusive in its interests and hold cooperative relationships with 
practically all other instructors and activities of the institution. Not 
only this, but si mil a r relationships must be developed and maintained 
with regard to education as a whole throughout the State. 

# the local institution the chief intramural "function of the 

director or head specialist of rural education should be to enlist the 
interest and stimulate the contribution of all other, instructors to 
the welfare of rural children. Thus will music, fine arts, health, li- 
brary service, literature, science, social studies, and all other subject* 

* natter courses and activities be presented to students in training 
with the needs and experience of rural children, as well as of urban, 
definitely in mind. 
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Id the field outside, the chief extramural functions of the rural di- 
rector should be those of promotion and professional assistance — 
.promotion for the cause of rural education in general, and professional 
assistance for county superintendents and rural sfvgeyvisora, rural 
teachers, rural school officers and patrons, high-school t rainin g classes 
and county normals (where these still exist), and all other individuals, 
organizations, and agencies involved or concerned in the betterment 
of rural education and country life. 

From all this it is apparent that rural education is a large, ramify^ 
ing, comprehensive interest permeating all phases of education and 
teacher training not only within local institutions but throughout the 
profession. This being the case it is imperative for beet success that 
the rural director, or chief rural specialist, shall work in an atmosphere 
of reasonable freedom and have direct contact with the president, 
dean, and other administrative officers of the institution. It is there- 
fore advised that the head of rural education within the college be 
coordinate with the heads of other instructional divisions and not 
subordinated to other personalities in any way likely to interfere with 
the maximum efficiency and service of his office. 

' 10. State program and policy . -*■ Finally, it is now an accepted prin- 
ciple that the preparation of teachers is a State function and that in 
the exercise of this function each State should develop an adequate 
and comprehensive 9tate program. Such a program, for reasons 
previously presented, should stress rural school Deeds. Among the 
factors included should be an analysis of general economic conditions 
within the State, an investigation of the supply and demand for 
trained teachers in all types of schools, a critical study of certification 
and placement, constructive propoWs for teaching-training activity 
in the rural field, and close attention to all professional relationships 
both within the institution and to other institutions and agencies of 
the State. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

From the findings of this study it is evident that the welfare of 
rural teachers exerts marked and far-reaching influence upon the 
whole profession of education, and that this influence has been greatly 
enhanced of late by the present economic depression. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact nlral teachers are still more universally neglected by 
teacher-preparing institutions than any other group in service. There 
is now, however, an increasing interest in the needs of this group and 
of rural life in general which has almost assumed the proportions of a 
national crusade. 

Under this influence normal schools and teachers colleges throughout 
the country are modifying their curricula in rural terms as never • 
before. In this new development the recent trend is to make certain 
rural courses a requirement for all students of the institution, on the 


theory that rural placement cannot be predetermined, under 
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conditions, and that a minimum of rural education will’ be good for all’ 
prospective teachers anyway. 

From the rural point of view this attitude represents a unique and 
encouraging development in the education of teachers, one which 
should yield some permanent gains in the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of both farm life and rural school teaching. As a working policy 
of rural teacher training it is quit^ inadequate, however, in a field 
presenting more special problems and requiring more technical skills 
than any other. Moreover, the present popularity of things rural is 
not going to hold permanently when rimes improve and the wheels of 
industry begin to turn again in our large cities. The best the farm can 
hope for, and all it should desire, in the more stable social order ahead 
is to hold its rightful share of popular accord and to retain the privilege 
of making its own distinctive contribution to the future of American 
cjvilization, just as it has ever done in the past. Achieving this end 
will require, a reasonable measure of specialized attention to all 
aspects of rural culture including education; and to show the amount 
and character of this specialization in the preparation of teachers for 
small rural school has been the task of this discussion. 
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PART VIII. THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 

EUROPE 1 

CHAPTER I ' 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Manifestly the training of teaohere in Europe can be discussed 
within the linuts of this report in broad ouUine only. Many articles 
and books have been written which fumiah the detailed facta of 
teacher-training programs in European countries. It seems advisable, 
therefore, to view some of the problems from a few important points 
of view, so as to bring out some of the aspects of American teacher 
• training in sharp contrast with corresponding phases of European 
practice. It will be quite evident that one may find many minor 
facts at variance with the broad generalizations set forth here, but 
in the main the spirit and intent of the European practices will not 
be misinterpreted. In general, reference will be made to the best 
practices know-n to the writers, although in some cases we Bh&ll 
attempt to discuss what seems to us the generally accepted pro- 
cedures. 

Professional stalus of Uachtrs in Europe. — While it is true that 
teaching has made rapid strides in America toward becoming a pro- 
fession in the sense that medicine and law are professions, one may 
say that teaching is a profession in Europe while in America that 
statement is only half true. The prerequisites for the maintenance 
of a profession are definite and rather high selective qualifications for 
admission, long and difficult course of training that cannot be "short- 
-cut” or obtained privately or easily, adequate compensation, economic 
security, and social prestige and approval. Because most of these 
conditions prtvail for teaching in the leading countries of Europe, 
such as France, Sweden, Germany, Norway, and Denmark, there 
exists a teaching profession, and because in most of our own States 
these conditioning factors do not exist, we do not have a teaching 
Drofeasion in a strict sense of the word. 

- V'-* 
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Thev requirements for certification for teaching in a secondary 
school in the continental countries of .Europe are exceedingly high. 
If we* may take the preparation of the German secondary school 
teacher as the example, we soon see the striking difference between 
the requirements in Europe and those in America. The German 
secondary school teacher completes the 4-year elementary school at 
10; attends the secondary school for a period of 9 years, attaining an 
academic scholarship equivalent to our junior year in college; devotes 
from 5 to 0 years to university study, pauses a subject matter exami- 
nation set by the State; serves under supervision an interneship of 
1 to 2 years in a secondary school; and finally passes an examination 
in practical and theoretical pedagogy or education. By this time he 
is app*ximate!y 27 or 28 years of age and ready to enter his first 
full-time, regular teaching position. One may well ask — How can 
such standards be enforced? There are many contributing factors, 

, all of- which will be considered briefly for the purpose of stimulating 
reflection. 

Compttition and standards — The constant condition in Europe of 
overpopulation and of a rapidly increasing number of university- 
trained people has made it possible to raise the acquirements for 
certification for secondary teaching to a very high standard. So great 
has been the overcrowding in the learned professions that a teacher 
usually has to wait 6 or 7 years after finishing bis last examination 
before final appointment can be made. The average age of final 
appointment in many states Of Germany is almost 35 yeara. This is 
an undesirable condition, but it has contributed to making possible 
high demands in training. There is a serious doubt, however, in the 
minds of many people as to a condition which demands preparation 
up to the age of 30, since it may <fiive many really vigorous teachers 
away from the profession and retain the plugging, bookish, scho- 
lastic type, fit for so-called scholarship, but not well fitted for 
teaching boys and girls. It may be, too, that much youthful enthu- 
siasm so necessary to a good teacher is lost during the inordinately 
long period of academic preparation. 

Tradition of scholarship and standards. —While competition for 
teaching positions makes it possible to maintain severe requirements, 
it is not the only contributing factor. The tradition of scholarship 
is very active. For centuries the universities in Europe have trained 
the secondary teachers, or at least the secondary teachers have 
studied at universities. In recent decades professional training 
been added, although usually this training has been carried on in 
connection with seminars attached to the secondary schools rather 
than at universities. Knowledge and scholarship in the chosen fi eld 
have been the chief prerequisites of teaching. The universities have 
been concerned with knowledge alone. Their students, imbued with 
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this spirit, have given most^of their Attention to the pursuit of old 
knowledge and discovery of the new, end the problems of teaching 
in the schools have been almost totally neglected This tradition of 
nch scholarship has been a very potent factor in setting the very rigid 
requirements for teaching in secondary schools, since professors 
the university desired that their students learn all that they them* 
selves knew before consenting to allow thlm to teach This 
demand required that the period of preparation be long, though 
quite possibly the time might have been much better spent in con- 
sidering the problems of education rather than in acquiring much 
knowledge that had little or no bearing upon the future professional 
work In other words, the secondary teachers in Europe are all 
university professors in miniature as far as knowledge is concerned. 
There can be no quarrel with a long and-rigaroua period of training 
provided it is well spent; that is, devoted to the acquisition and use of 
worthwhile knowledge, both of subject matter and of procedure* in 
education. ^ , • 

Economic arevniy and standard* — The most potent /actor in main- 
taining rigid and high requirements, whether advisable or not, is the 
promise of economic security to the young teacher, once he has 
attained his final appointment. Once the secondary^eacher is in his 
position, upon reasonable'performance of duty, be In ay rest assured 
that be is as economically secure as it is humanly possible to be. 
The reward for the long period of preparation is quite adequate. He 
is able to maintain a comfortable, well-furnished home, educate his 
children at the beet schools, travel each year in his own country or 
abroad; he is^^assured of a j>ension upon retirement; he knows that 
his wife and family will be provided for in case of his own death ; he 
can keep at least one servant, and can indulge himself in quite as * 
many books as he needs, and can enjoy the theater and music. 
Only a few of our American States and some of the large cities can 
mako their teachers so secure. In times of economic stress tie is not 
laid off as has happened to thousands of teachers in the United States 
wi thin recent knonths. 

This knowledge and feeliiig of economic security not only has a 
direct effect upon the feasibility of requiring long and vigorous (join- 
ing, but it also makes the problem of selection easy in that many 
more desire to be admitted to training than can ever be appointed. 
Consequently the authorities are able to select very carefully from 
among the intellectually elite. When one remembers that only those 
who have finish ed a secondary school and only ths most promising 
from these may ever hope to pass the examinations, one realizes that 
the secondary teaching candidates in European countries are selected 
from the top 4 or 5 percent of the youth, viewed from an intellectual 
angle alone. 
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Length of period of preparation and standards. — Next among the 
factors which make it possible to have a-highly trained, permanent 
teaching body, is the fact that the longer the training for a profession 
the more likely the candidates who elect the profession are to remain 
in the profession once the training period is over. Where the training 
period is short, it is easy to pass through the requirements and, if not 
satisfied, to turn one’s attention in another direction and use the firet 
profession as aetepping-stone to a second. In the European countries 
the secondary teacher-training period is so long that only those really 
in earnest ever begin and, once through with it, cannot afford to leave 
it for another. This tends to make for constancy in the profession. 

In recent years the wide range of lucrative opportunities in the 
business world here in America has worked against extending the 
requirements of the teaching profession. If we had put the standards 
of appointment too high, it would have driven out large numbers. 
In decisions to leave or never enter teaching, the factors of low pay and 1 
no security were powerful arguments. European countries have never 
had to face these conditions and as a result have been able to recruit 
to their teaching groups more readily or permanently. 

Sbcial prestige and standards. — Teaching, especially in the secondary 
schools, has a social prestige in Europe that it has never attained here. 
Of course, prestige of any sort has been impossible with us due to the 
low standards in the teaching profession. The vicious circle in 
America of low professional standards, low salaries, economic insecu- 
rity, lack of social approval, and thus back again to low standards has 
contrived to keep many able young persons out of teaching. 
Medicine and law are more respected. In Europe teaching in the 
secondary school is socially approved because the standards of this 
profession are as high as those of any other. 

Patriotism and standards. — A last factor, and by no means a small 
one in building up a professional spiritf among the teachers in European 
countries, has been that of idealism and patriotism. At least in many 
of the European states, both elementary and secondary teachers look 
upon themselves as the vehicles of their own civilization and feel quite 
as does the clergy the call to service. It is perhaps true that this factor 
outweighs all the others mentioned. It is quite apparent in the leading 
European countries that the-patriotic, idealistic service of the element- 
ary and secondary teachers is the bedrock upon which - the teaching 
profession restd. ' ’ 

Almost all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs about the 
factors which welded the seconds^ teaching profession are equally 
true of the elementary teaching field. The t raining for th« elementary 
held is not as long, by far,, the admission requirements are usually 
not as high, except in Germany and a few other countries, and the 
demands of the training period are not as severe. Hence tAnhing in 
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the elementary field does not. command the social and economic 
privileges that the secondary teaching profession does; but the 
elementary teaching profession in Europe is protected by the admis- 
sion and training standards, and is secured by adequate salary, tenure, 
and retirement privileges. It seems, therefore, where a profession 
has these assurances of economic and social security, there the profes- 
sion is a profession. Why cannot we have reasonable salary, tenure, 
and retirement privileges? Teaching will never be the respected 
profession it should be until high standards of admission are linked up 
with the factors which make f$r professional stability 
Permanency among teachers in Germany and the United States . — 
This permanency of the teaching profession in general in Europe is in 
striking contrast to the fluidity pf the teaching bodies in the United 
States. The permanent and slowly changing personnel in Europe 
avoids a problem in teacher training which presents to us our most 
difficult problem — that of training many thousands of teachers each 
year. There are probably 400,000 teachers in training in the United 
States, today in our teachers' colleges, normal schools, and schools of j 
education. In Germany, with a population equal to about one-half 
of ours, there are today probably not more than 5,000 in training. 
For example, in Prussia today there are only 1,500 students in training 
for teaching in the elementary and there are more than 40,000,000 
persons living in Prussia. In normal times there might be as many as 
5,000 in training. In Michigan alone, with a population one-eighth 
that of Prussia, there are more teachers in training than in Prussian 
Such a condition is traceable in our own country to two great 
causes and they fcaay be one andjthe Barrie — rapid turnover caused by 
first, the economic insecurity in the profession, and, second, the very 
large percentage of women in the American schools, especially in the 
elementary field. On account of this heavy turnover, we are com- 
pelled to seek out and develop fine teaching personalities and intellects 
each year far in excess of anything that Europe knows. Manifestly 
it is an impossible task. If wercould keep in the profession permanent- 
ly those who have teaching ability and intellect, we could soon have a 
superior staff. But we lose some of our best to the other professions 
and to marriage, and we must each year begin over again. Europe 
seeks out its pedagogical ability and keeps it, we seek it out and lose it. 

Predominance oj men in European schools. — One of the outstanding 
points ofoontrast in t^ie teaching profession as a whole in Europe and in 
America is the predominance of men. there and the preponderance of 
women here. It would serve no purpose to raise a discussion of the 
relative merits of the two sexes in the teaching field. In the middle 
European countries the vast majority of the elementary teachers 
and secondary teachers are men. Practically all rural teachers in 1- 
teacher and 2-teacher schools are men. Women are usually employed 
a 
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in the cities, and in girls’ schools. In girls’ secondary schools and 
elementary schools, usually half » of the teachers must be women. 
Particularly noticeable is the difference between American and 
European high schools. The predominance of women in our second* 
ary schools is partly to be explained by the fact that our high schools 
are coeducational; but even taking this into account our boys in 
high school are taught much more often by women than by men. 
It is only seldom in Europe that boys oftthe ages from 14 to 19 are 
taught by women. While no scientific opinion can be given, it 
would seem reasonable to expect that both continents have gone to 
one extreme or the other. \ It is also unusual, from the American 
point of view, to realize that a vast majority of primary children in 
Europe are taught by men, a situation that one rarely ever finds here 
except nn rural communities in 1-teacher schools. Again it is quite 
possible that the practice here and in Europe no sound justifica- 
tion. 

Distinction between elementary and secondary education in Europe . — 
For many generations there have been 2 school systems in Europe and 
2 teaching professions — one school system, the secondary, for the 
rich and upper classes, and another school system, the folk or elemen- 
tary, for the peasant and lower classes. And for each school system 
there has always been a different class of teacher — the secondary school 
teacher trained at the university and the elementary school teacher, 
trained at a normal school or teachers’ seminary. The cleavages in 
society found their expression in the school systems and the schools in ' 
turn helped perpetuate social and economic differences. The elemen- 
tary schools of Europe did not prepare for the secondary, they ran and 
still run parallel to the lower yean of the secondary system. The 
elementary schools encompassed the poor children from the age of 6 to 
13 or 14; while the secondary usually enrolled their children at 9 or 
10, after they had learned to read and write in private or public schools, 
and prepared them for the university. 

The elementary teaching profession as a group has as little connec- 
tion with the secondary profession in most European countries as the 
Negro teachers in the South have been allowed to have with the south- 
ern white teachers. Such has been the condition in practically all 
European countries. The causes alto far more social and economic 
than professional or scientific. The status of the elementary teacher 
is by no means the same as that of the secondary teacher. His 
salary is lees, his trai nin g is less, his social position is lower: His 
tenure and his salary, and pension have the same security. Studies 
made in the social background of European teachers indicate quite 
dearly that the elementary teachers come from the lower Hamm of 
society, while a large percentage of the secondary teachers come from 
the middle and upper classes. Educational opportunity for the lower 
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classes has been greatly restricted by the. oompartmented school 
systems. Elementary teachers, too, have been less well trained than 
was desirable, and opportunities to study at universities have been 
made difficult by the dual systems of teacher training. 

Increasing standards jor preparation oj elementary teachers . — The 
^most significant modern tendency in the training of teachers in 
Europe with respect to the elementary field is the movement for 
placing the training of elementary teachers upoh the university level 
or basis. This tendency finds a striking parallel in America in such 
v movements as we find at Ohio, Michigan, North Carolina, and in 
-other universities where elementary teachers are being trained. 

For a long time elementary teachers have been trained in institutions 
of secondary character in practically all civilised countries of the 
world, but the disappearance of this institution, the normal school, is 
gradual but sure. We can best cite this tendency in Europe by point* 
ing out the abandonment of the normal school in Germany and the 
appearance of elementary teacher training at the universities or insti- 
tutions of university rank, and since the beginning of the Hitler regime 
the new schools for the training of elementary teachers and the uni* 
versity for teacher training. However, this movement is surely under 
way in some form or other in practically every European country. 
It markB in one sense a rise of political power among the common 
people and insistence on their part upon participation in university 
'life, which in Europe is synonymous with leadership. 

Abandonment of the old normal school in Germany . — The Volksschule 
and the old normal school in Germany were, taken together, one of 
the chief bulwarks of the old order. The old idea of the function of 
elementary schools in Europe, especially in Germany and France, was 
that of fostering nationalistic feelings and emotions and ideals for the 
sake of building up mental and spiritual fortification against a nation’s 
enemies and against internal danger. The development of national- 
istic feeling was done at the expense of the individual’s rights and of 
his free, untrammelled growth. The curriculum and method of the 
elementary school were designed almost entirely for nationalistic needs 
in states where the lower classes were destined to remain lower classes. 

The psychology of Herbert dominated the normal schools and the 
elementary schools. There was a definiteness of aim, efficiency, and 
rigidity of procedure in the elementary schools of Germany which may 
never be achieved again in a modern state unless in Russia, where 
Prussian principles of indoctrination are applied to different objectives 
and subject matter. The type of citizen demanded was prescribed, 
whether he was a Frenchman or a German or a Communist of moire 
recent origin. The job of creating this type was most minutely 
analyzed and this analysis formed the basis of the work of the normal 
school. 
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Every item of material and method of the elementary school, was a 
subject of study in the teacher training. There was no situation for 
which the teacher was not prepared in advance, particularly with 
reference to the subject matter in the elementary school subjects. 
These teachers were trained rather than educated, just as blacksmiths 
and artisans are trained to meet standardized situations in a stand* 
ardized way. Nothing was taken up which did not pertain to the job 
at hand. The normal-school curriculum was merely an extension of 
the curriculum of the elementary school. All effort was concentrated 
upon this. From the age of 14 to 20 the prospective teacher was 
drilled in the subject matter and procedures of the elementary school. 
This too-early professionalization led to mechanization of a process 
rather than to h aving a thoughtful performance. The teacher was the 
follower, not th^H&ler. He was limited in his outlook. He was 
limited by being as much of a master of his profession when he entered 
it as when he left it 50 years later. This system of training meant vir- 
tual enslavement of the classes subjected to it. 

The reasons for the abandonment in Germany of the old normal 
school were political, social, and economic. The lower classes and 
their teachers were politically handicapped. So keenly was 'this felt 
to be the case that immediately after the revolution in 1918, the whole 
normal-school structure was swept away with one stroke. It was 
recognized that the new citizenship of Germany could not be trained 
by teachers whose intellectual outlook was so restricted. It was 
clear that a better type of citizenship could be molded only by teachers 
of a much more thorough and fundamental type of training. 

Economic depression and increased standards . — It is interesting to 
note that in times of depression in Germany, standards were not 
lowered because of lack of funds and wealth, but that there was a 
very sharp increase upward in the demands of the elementary teacher. 
By constitutional provision, the training in the future was to be 
carried on according to the principles of university education. En- 
trance to the institutions was to be conditioned upon graduation from 
a secondary school, which corresponds to 2 years of American collegdi 
This training was to be carried on either at universities or institutions 
of university rank. In other words, the lower classes and their teach- 
ers could not be politically free as long as any barriers were up to 
impede their intellectual progfes to a point where they could assume 
leadership in the state. 

So today we find in Prussia that 2 years of study are required in 
institutions which are conducted according to the principles of uni- 
versity training. Three years of university study are required at 
Hamburg, Dresden, and Leipzig, and so on through all the various 
German States. 
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Increasing professional status of elementary teachers . — The urge 
toward university study, was also social. Lower standards of entrance 
to the profession of elementary teaching drew raw material for the 
teaching force from the lower classes so that not only was intellectual 
and educational inferiority implied but also social inferiority. The 
feeling was often expressed that teachers of the masses should them- 
selves come from the masses so that they could better understand 
the daily life problems of their children. The children were not to 
be educated out of the class to which they had been bom. They were 
to be taught by teachers who had lived and felt and thought as lower- 
class people live and feel and think. 

Lastly, the economic factor played an important part because the 
teachers in the elementary schools wished to be as well compensated 
as teachers in the secondary schools, and because they knew that 
better economic compensation would mean more influence, wider 
training, and better advantages along their line. 

So the old normal schodl was abolished in Germany. In other 
countries it is being modified and transformed, just as the majority 
of the normal schools imdiis country have been changed into teacherd 
colleges, andtmr teachers colleges are gradually but surely developing 
into teachers universities. This tendency is hot to be found in Ger- 
many alone, but also in Sweden, “England, Norway, Austria, and 
Russia and in other countries. 

Increasing standards'! or elementary teachers in England— In England 

\ also we find a definite tendency to train teachers at the university * 

' level. It is not unreasonable to expect that in the future all teachers 

will be urged to go to the university. Scotland has already gone a 
long way in this direction. England has not gone far bqt has done 
an interesting thing in that colleges for the training of elementary 
teachers have been tied up with universities. The purpose of suoh 
connection is to let the university influence permeate the atmosphere 
of the elemental^ training college. / 

This new demand for university character of teacher training has 
arisen from a nepd felt for a more adequat? type of teacher and by a 
civilization which is no longer satisfied with teachers who were nar- 
rowly and meagerly trained. (Contributing to the movement is 
^cognition of the fact that the problems of education in the ele- 
mentary school are extremely profound and complicated, and they 
caii only be solved by teachers who are trained for independent thought 
and action. 

We find, therefore, two distinct new forms of elementary teacher 
twining; one, the teachers university organized expressly for the 
development of elementary teachers; and the other, schools of educa- 
tion in connection with universities already established. 
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The essential nature of the procedure in the training is that of the 
university. It follows university procedures in the preparation of 
the other professions. Seminar, practicum, lecture, oolloquia stand 
in sharp contrast with the old secondary school methods of the normal 
school where little was learned except the minimum techniques of 
teaching. 

The main objective of the new teacher training movement is rich 
scholarship, a mastery of the scientific method of study, the develop- 
ment of independent and creative thinking ability, and a long period 
of mature practice toward a gradual effective educational leadership. 

, Comparison of American and European secondary teachers. — The 
most striking contrast between American and European teacher 
Araining lies in the difference one finds in the scholarship attainments 
' of the secondary teachers. We know that all comparisons are odious, 
but taking the great body of German, Swedish, French, or Austrian 
secondary teachers and comparing them from the point of view of 
scholarly attainment, command of their subject, and .professional 
skill in teaching, and enthusiasm, one must honestly admit that we 
suffer by the comparison. We are quite sure this is due to the very 
great amount of time devoted to study of the fields of interest. This 
'statement is old and trite but true. 

Yet, we are gradually becoming convinced that as real educators— 
not as instructors in a subject — the American teacher in our high 
school does not suffer by comparison with his European colleague. The 
European secondary teacher knows more facts, is more philosophi- 
cally inclined, but we are not at all sure that the European teacher 
is a better teacher or educator. It all depends upon what one wishes 
to do with boys and girls of high-echoot years. After long acquaintance 
.with young high-school graduates of gymnasia, we are not as sure 
as we used to be that the real advantage is on the aide of the European 
boy. There is much to be said in favor of the youth andyigor of the 
American high-school staff, granted that the scholarship may not be 
as high as that of the European teacher. Yo^th responds to youth, 
and it is certain that in many European secondary schools the gap 
between staff and student is very great and is to be deplored. 

Comparisons in curricula for elementary and secondary teachers. — In 
considering the curriculum or oouree of tr aining in various European 
countries we are again forced to mstuiguish between the training of 
^elementary and secondary teachers. With respect to the curriculum 
of most of the institutions devoted' to the tr aining of elementary 
teachers we find the old normal schools or tr aining colleges in many 
countries such as France and England u&part, and many of the 
minor countries, while in jperman.v T1 gwAl«t^^d in Fngland in part, 
and in several others we find a drift toward the teachers college or 
university, which is gradually -reducing the wide gap between the 
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requirements for the elementary and secondary teacher. The French 
normal school and its kindred in other European coun tires have all 
the faults of the old normal school — a school for instructing young, 
persons in devices and techniques for teaching the elementary-school 
subjects, the knowledge of which cm the teacher’s part being little 
above elementary-schdfcl standard. Teachers coming from these 
normal schools the world over have been immature and poorly trained 
To be sure they may have been able to teach the rudiments of reading 
and speech, but as a great group they have never been able to educate 
the youth of any land in the grqat fundamentals of life — thinking, will 
to action, acquaintance with the most urgent problems of human 
. existence — since they themselves are not educated to deal with these 
issues. Small wonder that the elementary schools of France, Ger- 
many, and England have done little to change the mode of living, 
thinking, or morals of the people of these countries. 

Change* tn elementary school* since the World War . — Since the World 
War rapid changes have taken place in the work of the elementary 
schools and in the institutions which prepare teachere for the great 
folk schools of Europe. In a very general way the change in the 
nature of the elementary schools in the more progressive countries of 
Europe has dictated the corresponding changes in the teacher-training 
curriculum. The old elementary school, the “ learning-school ”, where 
memorization of the “essentials” dominated, baa given way to the 
“activity-school”, a school in which the pupils are brought into close 
contact with the local environment in order to begin, of course, slowly 
but surely, the interpretation and comprehension of the complex life 
about them. Even an elementary attempt to understand the issues 
which involved the very physical, economic, and spiritual existence of 
every member of the race, forced the children and their teachers to 
consider philosophy, politics, economics, psychology, sociology, 
hygiene, biology — the children to consider these problems quite 
objectively and simply, the teachers in their, colleges and universities. 
The sudden turn in the character of the public elementary school has 
brought about in many countries, especially Germany, Austria, 
Bussia, and Italy, the study of philosophy, politics, religion, psychol- 
ogy, ethics, sociology and political economy, race, personal and 
social hygiene, and other subjects. All these stand in sharp contrast 
to the traditional normal school programs of European countries. 

A new attitude toward teachers . — The new teacher in Europe is looked 
upon as the educator and spiritual leader of the community — one who 
can take forward steps in the interpretation of, andfinthe development 
of the national culture as it expresses itself in his community. No 
longer is he looked upon as a classroom instructor whose business 
it is to transmit traditional knowledge to pupils. 
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This concept of teaching has reacted very definitely upon the 
organization of the curricula of teachers courses at the university and 
the college. In contrast to the old normal -school courses w hich were 
largely a review of elementary-school subjects and oourses of methods 
in technique, we find now marked emphasis upon the field of philosophy 
which has for its purpose a thorough grounding of the teacher in phil- 
osophic thinking and of giving him the ability to develop a philosophy 
of life adequate for the task of intellectual and spiritual leadership of 
his community. 

While it is somewhat unusual to find courses in philosophy in the 
curricula of American teacher-training institutions, we find in Euro- 
pean countries courses in philosophy occupying extremely important 
positions in the curricula. Philosophy is studied from the systematic 
as well as from the historic approach. Logic, ethics, psychology, and 
sometimes epistemology, are included in practically all the newer 
training courses for teachers. The position assumed is that a scientific 
basis of educational theory is associated with a well-grounded philo- 
sophic system, which in turh must find its basis in history, critical 
philosophy, and metaphysics. Likewise, the development of the 
teacher's personality and outlook on life calls for scientific insight into 
systematic philosophy, with the objective of an appreciation of the 
fundamental problems of epistemology, metaphysics, and ethics. 
Typical courses found are: General history of philosophy, ethice, logic! 
philosophy of culture, epistemology, political philosophy, philosophy 
of education, philosophy of history, philosophic basis of the eighteenth 
century, special courses in the study of individual philosophers such 
as Leibnitz, Kant, Nietzsche, Hume, John Stuart Mill, special courses 
in some particular important philosophic work. Careful preparation 
in the philosophic field gives a balance and direction to subsequent 
study which is highly desirable. t ' 

In the field of psychology, which is usually considered a branch of 
philosophy, tendency runs sharply in three directions: Courses in the 
Psychology of the teaching personality, great emphasis upon the 
psychology of the individual child, and courses dealing with the 
psychology of group behavior. It is probable that one would find not 
a single course in the American teaching Institutions entitled ‘‘Psy- 
chology of the Teacher.” We have many courses dealing with .the 
- psychology of the school subjects but little attention is paid to the 
psychology of the teacher himself and problems dealing with his 
adjustment to his professional tasks. This course differs very much 
from the course in psychology for the teacher, which is usually con- 
cerned with schoolroom practice. It deals with the psychology of the 

teacher himself, his reactions to his subject, his reactions to himself, 
and bia — - — 1 ***•»* - 
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Not only has emphasis been laid upon the philosophic training of 
the new teacher, but special stress has been put upon education for 
social responsibility. The teacher is expected to assume leadership 
in i mmuni ty activities, and in social problems and work. This is 
particularly true in small towns and rural sections where the teacher 
is usually the best educated person. 

Emphasis upon social and economic problems. — Again, in contrast 
with the ooursee formerly offered in the normal schools, we find occupy* 
ing a prominent place a wide range of coureee dealing with social and 
economic problems. The teacher-training institutions attempt to 
point out to the young student the relation of the student to society and 
especially to show him the relation of his work to the community. 
Among courses now included in teacher-training institutions are the 
following: Method of historical research in community study anthro- 
pology, ethnology, practicum in local folk study, history of political 
parties, study in customs, sociology, social psychology, geography, 
regional geography, field and laboratory courses in sociology and 
social economy, world history, constitutional law, documentary study, 
political science, educational sociology, youth welfare and corrective 
education, nationality, and education. Quoting directly from the 
university catalog at Hamburg: “We cite offerings in the field of social 
studies to indicate what is expected in the orientation of the young 
teacher in his understanding of social phenomena.” 

Separation qf professional and academic preparation. — Another very 
striking problem is the tendency in Europe in the training of elemen- 
tary teachers to divorce absolutely the professional training of a teacher 
from his academic preparation. - In the old normal school the attempt 
was made to carry fonferd the general education of a teacher along 
with his theoretical -and practical training. This point of view is 
being rejected in many countries. The feeling is gaining ground rap- 
idly that a teacher should have a rich academic background before 
ever attempting any sort of professional work and that the profes- 
sional school should be 100 percent professional and not half academic 
and half technical, the notion being that to combine in a professional 
school straight academic courses with professional courses is fatal to 
good work in either field. 

Thus, we find the newer teacher-training institutions, especially in 
middle Europe, with curricula whichr^Sre strictly professional. In 
this respect they are following the anilogy to be found i q the training 
of physicians. The attempt is made to assure the teacher oontrol of 
general oulture before permitting him to enter upon his professional 
studies, demanding in most cases the equivalent of what in America 
would be 2 years of college training. This is followed by a period of 
2, 3, or 4 years of professional preparation. On the other hand, we 
find, for example, at some of the universities in Germany elementary 
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teachers being trained in $»ye&r professional schools with the inclusion 
of a major in one academic subject in which the student is expected 
to be more or lees proficient. For the rest of im subject matter he * 
expected to rely upon his preparation in theeeoondary school and upon 
what he can develop himself. It is felt that in a pursuit of this one 
academic subject he has learned scientific method of study which wiO 
enable him to puifeue other fields with profit. ^ 

Emphasis insemce education. — Another characteristic of the 
situation in Europe is the emphasis upon tr aining in service. It a 
tied up with the customary period of probationary teaching. In 
Hamburg, for example, there is an institution of in-service training 
which all teachers are required to attend for a period of 3 years after 
completing the course for elementary teaching. This institution is 
supposed to carry forward the teacher's work along theoretical and 
practical lines and to assist the teacher in his professional orientation. 
In Prussia we find teachers colleges definitely committed to a policy 
of continued education for their graduates and for all teachers in the 
district. This work is carried on by calling teachers back to the col- 
lege to participate in conferences dealing with their experiences in 
the field, and likewise to pursue courses in definite subjects in- fields 
of investigation. 1 

Political freedom of European teachers — The last point, and one of 
extreme significance to us, is the political emancipation of the teacher. 
In practically all European countries one of the most striking phe- 
nomena iB the political activity of the public-school teacher. In the 
past be has had just about as much political jnfiuence as a typical 
fifth-grade teacher in this country. If he had political preferences or 
notions or ambitions he was not expected to make them known, la 
the last 10 years the teacher of Europe and frequently teachers in 
the elementary schools bave been very active politically and have 
become vital forces not only in their classrooms but in their broader 
communities. A large number of teachers now occupy prominent 
positions in the parliaments of European states. 

No more significant lesson for us can be taken from a study of 
teacher training abroad than our observation of the political freedom 
enjoyed by our colleagues across the water. 

Nationalism among European teachers . — An aspect of teacher train- 
ing in Surope which is of great importance and possibly of danger is 
the development of nationalistic attitudes in the young teachers. 
While nd one of importance in America woujd desire to educate a 
new generation of teachere undevoted to American ideals, and while 
everyone knows that Americans as a whole are extremely proud of 
their nationality, the average reader doea not realize the extreme 
nationalism of many European countries, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
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France, and even England, though the last in a much leas oonscious 
manner. 

We shall insert here the translation of an article by Joachim von 
Schumann of the Zentral-Inatitut fdr Erziehung und Unterricht in 
Berlin upon reoent changes in teacher tr aining in Pr ussia 

THE NEW TEACHER-TRAINING AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION • 

The moat decisive change which hat been undertaken In teacher training Is 
characterised by the development of a German, national -socialist teachin g 
profession in true German institutions of teacher training. Superficially this 
was marked by the fact that upon the basis of the decrees of April 30 and May 
6 , 1933 , the n a m e “ Pldagogischc Akademio ”, which consisted of twp foreign 
words, was changed to Hochachule fOr Lehrerbildung (university for teacher 
training). In substance it means that the teacher shall no longer be educated 
to be a “world dtisen ” (wdtbQrger) , but that he shall become a teacher truly 
bound to the fatherland, who shall bring the youth to real German folk con- 
sciousness. Folk study, geography of defense, and frontier study are, therefore, 
the new fields of study with which the student is to be made acquainted at the 
uni rersi ty for teacher training. 

A further characteristic of the new universities for teacher training is afforded 
by the return to the eofl or rural life. Already on February 18, 1933, Minister 
Rust issued a decree which dealt intensively with the problem of rural school 
education. The future teacher is not only to be acquainted with the character!*- 
tics of peasant life, but in addition ha shall be filled with the feeling of inner 
relationships and ties to the country and its inhabitants. He is to gain an 
appreciation for tha rural people, who are by nature much more closely bound 
to their home soli than are tha city dwellers. Only if the future teacher is moat 
intimately bound to tha nature, history, and culture of the country, only if tha 
customs and ways of its inhabitants have become dear and precious to him, can 
he become a real teacher of the village's own school- For the ideal f ulfillmen t 
of his profession there also is necessary a deep feeling of responsibility for the 
high task which is his as an educator of tha people. Tha student who ones 
has gained a full appr ec iati on of that country district in which his university 
lies and feels bound together with its inhabitants will be able later to adapt 
himself quickly to the characteristics of a neighboring rural community. In 
addition, the understanding must be awakened in him of how the rural life with 
which be is acquainted fits into the total picture of German life By means of 
his a s sistsn tship In the rural school, in the youth welfare work, and in the vacation 
camp, opportunity la given him upon the basis of personal observation and 
experience^ of acquiring vital insight in the work of the rural folk, in their eco- 
nomic n ec ess iti es and educational needs. Likewise the possibility is afforded 
the t e a chin g candidate of participating in voluntary work service in order in 
this m a nn e r through personal knowledge and experience to acquire an apprecia- 
tion of the work of rural people. Only by personal contact and through his 
own experiences will he be able to judge the nature of tha inner neoeasitiee »»«> 
the educational needs of rural life. 

The univanities for tea ch er training in Beuthen, Bonn, Dortmund, Wbin g, 
Frankfurt/Main, Halle/8aale will be reorganised in their' position and educational 
Vork according to tha plan of the new university for teacher training at Lauen- 
burg in Pomerania, established and bound to the soil. It was established and 
organised by Ministerialist Prof carer Dr. Rarghoar and was opened by 
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Minister Rust on Juim 24, 1 OSS. The Minister emphasised EEpwkliy (n ^ 
dedicatory addrcea that the individual student must no longer be educated for 
hiqiself, but for work for and with his people- and that he must always fed him- 
self as a member of a great folk or racial oomrpunity. The new universities shall 
train ideal teachers who fed themselves called as true national-socialists to 
cooperate In the upbuilding of our people. This Is symbolised In that all stu^ 
dents must wear the “brown shirt” 

This new university was placed at Lauenbucg because this little dty lies in 
the imperiled fnJhtier of northeastern Pomerania. This new university shall 
be a cultural-political bulwark against the Corridor and together with Elbing 
keep the spiritual frontier guard In addition it shall revive the old colonisation 
area of the Order of German Knights, who reconquered here age-qld German 
territory. 

With this foundation not only is a further milestone attained on the way to a 
new teacher training, but there is created also a visible fortification for the 
spiritual and cultural defense of the threatened East. 

The implications of this tendency are quite evident. Reference here 
to A the courses offered at Kiel in the summer of 1933, and similar to 
those offered at all other Prussian universities for teacher training 
(see p. 427) indicate the degree to which the nationalistic spirit is being 
cultivated in the young teachers. ^h® admission requirements to 
these new teacher universities ma^e obligatory activity in national-* 
socialistic groups and membership iA the Aryan race, though certain 
exceptions may be provided for under the law. In other words there 
are political and racial qualifications for admission to these new teacher- 
traming institutions. Similar procedures are followed in Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Poland. In Germany, the young teachers in training 
must wear the uniform of the p4rty. The ktate is not going totake 
the chan tee taken by the Social Democrats of allowing its youth to 
hear doctrines subversive of the state. The state is supreme. 

While we may have the most recent and vivid example of national- 
ism in Germany, the ideas involved are by no means new in Europe. 
In fact, the whble procedure in nationalizing Germany has been taken 
from other countries and it is strange only because of the swiftness 
of the process. An Englishman is always an Englishman , a French- 
man always a Frenchman— be he Rightist, Centrist, or Leftist, he is 
a nationalist. He haa been a nationalist to long that it never occurs 
to him that one must be trained to be a nationalist. So in every 
country in Europe which was visited, all teachers were found to be 
extremely nationalistic ^nd chauvinistic — and their tr aining begins 
in the primary grades and continues in and out of school until adult- 
hood and beyond. It merely happens that today Germany is trying 
to do quickly what moat other countries have been doing for a century 
or more. 

Teachers' salaries in European countries . — With respect to nalsriw 
in European countries, it is extremely diffic ult to say anything with 
reference to actual salaries pfud which has any particular moaning 
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since money values are so flexible and rate* of exchange are fluctuating 
so rapidly. It is scarcely worth while in this report to attempt to 
give salaries in terms of figures for the reason just given. There are, 
however, a few principles of compensation which are of extreme value 
to students of comparative education. There are a few general prin- 
ciples which apply to all categories of teachers, irrespective of their 
preparation and field. 

The moat basic assumption made with reference to salaries in 
• Europe is that the teacher is expected to devote all his time to the 
profession of teaching and to have no other source of income which 
will claim any of his effort, unless it might be received from profee- 
sional writing or speaking. In compensation for all of the teacher’s 
time, the state, in general, assumes to provide a salary which makes 
adequate provision for the teacher and his family, such as to enable 
him to maintain a standard of living considered necessary in the level 
of teaching in which he is engaged. The actual amount of money 
received, therefore, by the teacher in Europe is not a very vital 
question. The important fact-is that all tbajeachere in Europe have 
'a fairly adequate income, usually adjusted tg the local conditions 
under which they work. Differentials are given for length of service, 
position held, location of community in which the teacher is engaged; 
and sometimes a differentia] for rent. 

The important issue which will interest the American teacher is that 
European teachere can live comfortably whether they are teachers in 
elementary or secondary schools. In addition to this assurance of an 
adequate salary, pension rights are provided upon retirement and for 
the teacher’s dependents in case of the teacher’s death. The salary 
and pension schemes in force in most of the European countries form 
one very important element in the economic security assured the 
teacher, which, as has been said previously, constitutes the bedrock 
of the teaching profession. 

Tjjere are discrepancies between salaries and privileges afforded 
elementary and secondary teachers in European schools. These are 
justified by longer periods of training and more rigid standards of 
appointment. While these discrepancies are often large, it is still 
true that the elementary teachers have quite adequate salaries and 
live comfortably and, in most cases, are^able to enjoy privileges which 
the ordinary American teachers in elementary schools do not have. 
For example, the rural teacher in many of the middle European states 
reoeives low money income but, in compensation therefor, he is pro- 
vided with lining quarters and acreage and, frequently, materials and 
supplies as part of his inoome. In fact, the rural teacher in ma ny of 
the European oountries lives morq comfortably and probably has a 
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larger cash surplus than teachers in the secondary schools in the large 
cities who have much greater expenses. 

Another interesting feature sometimes found in European salary 
laws is special compensation for a teacher with regard to the number 
of children in his own family. For example, in Germany supplemen- 
tary amounts are paid for each child in the teacher’s f amil y. The first 
two children are provided with 20 marks each until they are 21 years 
of age; the mird ibid fourth children with 25 marks; and the fifth and 
sixth with 30 marks. This practice is not followed in many European 
countries hut is an outgrowth of the general theory of compensation 
that one should be paid according to his social responsibilities 
In principle, throughout Europe men teachers are paid higher sal- 
aries than women teachers, but the difference is usually not more than 
10 percent of the men’s salary. To offset this difference in salary 
women are frequently not required to. teach as many hours a week. 
The system seems to be satisfactory since there is little complaint 
made by the women as to salaries paid. 

Another item with reference to salaries which seems important in a 
comparative study is that salaries are usually paid by the state rather 
than by local communities. This of course does not apply in all 
European countries, but it does seem to have great merit. When the 
state guarantees minimum salaries it does much to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. For example, one can say that all elementary 
teachers in Germany are paid the same salary regardless of their 
teaching lpcation. This is accomplished by differentials to equalize 
differences in cost of living. This does more than anything else to 
bring to each child the same quality and excellence of instruction. 
Such a measure would be of extreme value to many States in the 
United States. Many of these items with respect to salaries in 
European countries go. back to the fact that in. continental Europe- 
one does not find several grades Df elementary and secondary teachers.** 
One usually finds no first-grade or second-grade certificate for elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. There is a minimum that must be attained 
by all elementary or secondary teachers and, accordingly, there is only 
one salary standard. As a result of this all schools are approved 
schools, are on the same level, and no schools are inthout trained 
teachers — adequately paid and secure in position. While these state- 
ments are very broad generalizations, they are quits usually true in 
j leading European countries, such as Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 

\ and others. 1, 

\ . Teacher tenure in Ehtrope . — Another item which should be mentioned 
j in this same connection is the question of tenure. A great many. 
f arguments have been advanced in favor of permanent tenure and a 
great many against it. The most important- one against permanent 
tenure seems to sum itself up in the idea that a teacher who is once 
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secure in his position will not progress professionally as rapidly and 
continuously as if he were without a permanent and secure appoint- 
ment. The chief argument against this point of view is that it does 
not seem to work out so in buch countries as Germany and Sweden. 
In fact, there seems to be a higher degree of professional interest in 
those countries than where teachers are without any professional 
security. There are, however, certain conditions which obtain in 
these foreign countries which justify tenure. These conditions do not 
exist in the United States. Every tenure law in Europe is based on 
the assumption that the teacher is well prepared and qualified for 
teaching; that each teacher has passed through a long period of prepa- 
ration and probation during which time it can be determined whether 
or not he has acquired the habit of professional growth. When these 
two conditions are met, the European practice of permanent tenure 
seems to be thoroughly justified and to be the only basis of a real 
teaching profession capable of devoting all its energies to problems of 
the school rather than to the spending of energies worrying about the 
dangers of unemployment and dismissal. Recent evetits in the United 
Statesjndicate that the morale of our schools has been greatly under- 
mined because of latek of security among the teaching staff. 

Another great argument in favor of the European tenure laws is 
that teachere there are usually immune to petty political and personal 
policies and even in days of terrific political upheaval, the pension 
and retirement/ funds have generally protected professional workers 
who have been removed from office because they were totally out of 
sympathy with the policies of the State. 

Selection of candidates for teaekima in Europe .— It will be necessary 
also to go briefly into the problems of selection of candidates for the 
teaching profession and the processes by which undesirable candidates 
-refused admission or are eliminated before appointment. The 
exmnination is the chief instrument for the selection of candidates for 
the teaching profession. An illustration taken from the training of 
secondary teachers in Germany (which is very, similar to the pro- 
cedures followed in many European countries) will suffice to illustrate 
the rigid selection in the field of secondary teacher training. A young 
man who desires to become a teacher in a German secondary .school 
has a great number of barriers to pass before appointment. At the 
age of 10, when he transfers from the elementary school to^M second- 
ary school, he is required to pass an examination which folds to indi- 
cate his intellectual ability to do the work of the secondary school. 
This e x a min ation and other contributing factors eliminates about 86 
percent of the children in Germany from attendance at the secondary 
school. Some of these other factors are economic as well as educa- 
I but, in general, the ablest children are allowed to go to secondary 
schoolfl, while the ones with poor background and less ability are 
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shunted to the elementary school. At the age of 19, the prospective 
teacher is required to pass a second examination, knowif as/the “matur- 
ity ” or “leaving” examination (Reifeprflfung or Abiturientenexamen). 
• The whole process and procedure of the secondary school system 
eliminates along the route a very large percentage of those who enter 
this school at the age of 10. Throughout the 9 years of the Gerrpan 
secondary school the work is very heavy and those who are physically 
and mentally poorly equipped never succeed in passing the “leaving’' 
examination. One may say that not more than one-fourth of those 
who enter the secondary schools ever complete the course with success 
in the examination. Since the Hitler regime only about one-third of 
those who pass the “leaving” examination are certified to enter the 
universities. This gradually narrowing process goes on throughout 
the university where thle student studies for an average of 6 years at 
the end of which he passes a third examination, known as the “State 
examination.” This examination again eliminates therweakest ones 
among the candidates. Those who succeed in passing the State 
examination must spend 2 years— full time— in interne service period 
at a secondary school, at the end of which time they must again pass 
the last examination, known as the “pedagogical examination.” 
This, in brief, illustrates the long and rigid process of selection and 
eltmination through which secondary teachers must pass. We would 
estimate that teachers in the German secondary schools represent the 
top 1 or 2 percent intellectually of the country. 

It would not be fair to complete the statement of selection without 
making some reference to the emphasis now being placed, in many 
European countries, upon personal and social qualifications as well as 
upon intellectual ones. A very definite effort is made, for example, 
m Germany to eliminate from the teaching profession young men and 
women who have no qualities of leadership so important for successful 
teaching. While no very definite measures have been developed to 
test these qualities they seek them out much in the same way that w* 
do and apparently are making good progress in eliminating the so- 
called “ bookworm ” from the teaching profession. 

Entrance requirements.— In the elementary field the standards are 
usually somewhat lower in Europe than in the secondary field, but in. 
Germany the qualifications for admission to the elementary teacher- 
training insrtutions are the same as admission to training for secondary 
teaching. Usually admission to normal schools and elementary 
teacher-training institutions in Europe depends upon the completion 
of an intermediate type of school and entrance examinations which 
generally test the ability of the student in elementary-school subjects. 
These admission standards are being raised from year to year but at 
the present time are not a very high level as compared with Germany 
an in certain States in the United States. There is, however, in all 
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these countries a very definite attempt maie to eliminate those who 
for personal reasons are apparently unsatisfactory or do not give prom- 
ise of becoming good teachers. Quite naturally, the whole group is 
of a lower level economically, intellectually, and socially than the 
group applying for admission' to training for secondary schools. In 
recent years, and for a long time now, certain political, religious, and 
racial restrictions have been applied in a number of European coun- 
tries. For a great many generations, admission to the PrussiariNaor- 
mal schools was restricted to those who were not too radical in their 
political beliefs. Also for many years in Germany, in certain sections 
at least, Jewish candidates never succeeded in passing the examination 
or failed to be placed upon the eligible lists, or were rejected for local 
reasons. In many other countries, while not through written laws 
but rather through unwritten ones, preference is given to those who 
belong to this church or that political party. For example, very few 
Catholics would ever be permitted to enter the teaching profession in' 
Sweden and, quite naturally, very few of them apply for admission. 
In recent months, in Germany, restrictions of a very definite sort have 
been set up for admission to the universities for training eleihentary 
teachers, the implication being that any candidate who is of non-Aryan 
descent, who has not taken £prt in political storm troop sections, and 
who has not taken part in public work service, will not be admitted to * 
training for the elementary schools. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that the numbers admitted to 
training are limited either by competitive examination or by' a limited 
registration controlled by the number of teachers actually needed as 
determined by a prediction procedure. In one sense all admissions 
are competitive since many more apply for training than are ever 
accept^, and the competition consists of a, comparison of marks, 
personality factors, and other' items. In other instances admission is 
determined by out-and-out competitive examinations for a limi ted 
number of places in the training institutions. 

Siledion by competitive examination . — In the elementary field the 
n limber accepted in training are quite usually limited-, while in the 
secondary field preparation for teaching is not restricts at all. Any- 
one, for example, who wishes. to prepare for teaching in a German 
secondary school may do so, taking his own chances on appointment 
even if he does pass the final examinations. Consequently, there is 
and has been foi*40 or more years a long waiting list of qualified 
teachers for secondary school positions. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of candidates admitted to the elementary teacher-training univer- 
sities is strictly limited and those admitted are practically.guaraftteed 
appointment if they are successful in their work and examinations. 

Much could be written upon the nature and characteristics of the 
competitive examinations for admission and for degrees, and thd 
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.other examinations used for qualification for appointment, either 
temporary or permanent. Space allows the consideration of one or 
two points only. On the negative side of the examination system one 
may say that emphasis is put upon factual knowledge usually memo- 
rized and seldom understood with reference to its professional use On 
the positive side it may be said that the typical subject-matter exami- 
nation found used in the European examination system does eliminate 
the students who do not know their subjects. 

The best teacher’s professional examination, usually consisting of 
. written, oral, and practical divisions or parts, are based upon two or 
three essentially sound principles of examination, quite different from 
the principles underlying the ordinary examinations. First, these ex- 
aminations are based upon the principle that the examination is to 
discover the student’s strongest, rather than weakest, points. Second 
the examination is to discover the student’s ability to do the thingtl 
tfie teacher must do as a professional worker; and third, the examina- 
tion is comprehensive in that it takes into consideration all of the 
facts of the student’s academic and professional career from the time 
of admission on. These principles of examination are, in general > 
directly opposed to those now in use in most examinations It < 
seems reasonable to think that the application of the principles 
named would make for a marked improvement in the professional 
education of the young teaching candidate. , 

In the general area of practice teaching, observation, and partici- 
pation one finds many points of similarity with Anfcrican practice 
and a few outstanding points of difference. 

In the secondary field one may say that such European countries 
excel us in the range, variety, an4 amount of practice teaching. This 
is true of Germany, Sweden, Norwav^Denmark, and others; while in 
other countries one may say that there is virtually no professional 
training for teachers, and conseqently little or no practice. This 
tends to be true in England and France. The best that can be said 
of France is that professional training of secondary teachers is veiy 
meager, while preparation along academic lines is correspondingly 
higher for those who acquire the higher licenses. 

The elementary school candidates receive much the same sort of 
observation and practice as is afforded in our normal schools here, 
although it does not generally seem to be so systematically adminis- T 
tered as it is m our own country. In some instances there are points 

of difference with reference to the range of practice, both in subjects 
and in grades. 

Use oj cooperating schools for practice teaching .— The old model 
school idea in the training of teachers is losing ground in Europe, 
much as it is here. While the campus or demonstration school is 
quite frequently retained in many institutions and countries, the 
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tendency today is to use cooperating public and private schools and 
institutions for much of the observation and practice. Usually the 
teacher-training institutions have quite free use of tfito public schools 
in their districts. Apparently the difficulties arismg in America 
between teachers colleges and city systems used by them do not arise 
in European countries. This is due to the fact that in Europe the 
administration of all schools is usually centralized in one authority, 
very much as it is in one of our metropolitan cities, where the board 
of education controls the city teachers collegos and the public schools 
and thus avoids any disputes over authority. 

There is no special training for supervisors of elementary student 
teaching, just as we find little or no professional tr aining for any of 
the staff members of teacher-training institutions beyond that which 
the members may have received for the elementary or 'secondary 
school. The supervisor is usually the teacher of. the subject in the 
training institution or the regular classroom, so far as the training 
of elementary teachers is involved. In the secondary school tr aining 
field the university subject-matter teacher has nothing at all to do 
with the students in training, since the latter leave the university and 
do their interneahip in a secondary ^school without any connection 
with the university. The supervisors are the regular teachers in 
the secondary school to whom the young candidates awr assigned. 
In most instances these young teachers are regularly supervised and 
with great care. 

Then we have a sharp contrast in the supervisory practice. In the 
elementary field the student teacher is supervised by his subject- 
matter and theory teasers, while in the secondary field there is little 
or no connection between subject-matter teachers at the universities 
and the supervisors in the secondary schools in charge of training. 
Good results are obtained in both systems. It must be remembered, 
however, that the supervisor, in the secondary school has tr aining 
equivalent to that of the university teacher and quite, often is an 
outstanding scholar in his own subject. This apparently is the 
reason that the young secondary teacher does not need help from the 
university teacher. It may even .be an advantage that there is no 
connection between the university and the school with reference to 
practice teaching. 

Principles governing practice teaching in European countries . — The 
best forms and types of practice teaching in European schools for 
teachers have much to offer in principles and practice to those con- 
cerned with the trai ning of teachers. We shall state the nature of 
these practices in the form of principles which seem to suggest sound 
procedure for any country regardless of local conditions. 

(a) The content of student teaching should be such as to give the 
intending teacher experience with all the more important phases of 
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a teacher s professional activity. A thorough, interpretation of this 
principle, for example, as earned out at Hamburg, Dresden, Sweden 
the elementary teacher’s universities in Prussia, Vienna, and many 
other states provides a much richer teaching experience for novices 
than is usually afforded by the practice teaching in American normal 
schools and teachers colleges where the number of clock-hours 
devoted to practice is on the average not more than 120 to 160 
No phase of a teacher’s work is left out of the young candidate's 
experience, organization and selection of materials, plaq^H and 
teaching, individual case studies, parent and adult contoS# pio- 
fessional writing and speaking, participation in local civic and political 
affaire, public work and social service, rural and city school practice 
sports and club work, faculty meetings, in short, everything that any- 
teacher ever does. The period is usually equivalent to 2 yeare of 
interne service. In some instances these contacts cover from 3 to 6 
yeare, the period of study and probation. 

( b ) Student teaching should be differentiated in every respect 
time, content, variety, and sequence, according to the needs of the 
student and other factors concerned. 

(c) Student teaching should aim to develop independence in mate- 
nal and m procedures on the part bf the student. 

Summary— Teacher-training principle. s in Europe.— In conclusion it 
seems best to attempt to state briefly the principles of teacher training 
which characterized European procedures and which might be of 
service to American workers in considering our problems of recon- 
struction and improvement. It will not be possible to argue the merits 
of these principles. They have been derived by careful analysis of 
the practices of the leading European countries — practices which 
through long yeare have served in a way as rigid and scientific 
experimentation. 


1. Sound, rich, broad scholarship is the first essential of all teacher 

training. / 

2. The- best forms of teacher training must be carried on at university 

schools of education or at universities devoted solely to teacher 
training Similar to schools of medicine or technology. 

3. Contact on the part of the student with teaching situations must 

be long and continuous. 

4. The content of student teaching must include all of the more 

important phases of-a teacher’s activity. 

6. Independence in control and organization of materials, leading to 
independence in thought and action, must be a chief aim of 
the teacher's education. 

6. The teacher's study and experience must cross-section all of the 
more important phases of human knowledge and activity. 
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7. Professional trai nin g should not begin before the completion of 

the equivalent of the junior year in college or perhaps not 
before graduation from college. 

8. The social and moral qualities are quite as important as intellectual 

characteristics in the development of teachers. 

9. Adequate and permanent compensation is essential to a worthy 

teaching profession. 

10, A professional period of preparation followed by a probationary 
period seems justified by experience. 

11 In-service training is essential to any sound program of teacher 
training. 

12. Ability to teach, rather than accumulation of degrees and credit- 
hours is the only sound basis of appointment. 


. •* 
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UtlAKltK II 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 

TRAINI 2^P F elementary, teachers -S' 

ZMOfT standards WfUmerdary teachers. —like the United States 
England still has a "Wk-door” scheme through which young people 
can enter elementary teaching with a modicum of preparation. Such 
teachers, in both countries, are usually assigned to rural areas. In 
England the pupil-teacher and student- teacher systems send most of 
their product into the rural school service. The training under both 
of these schemes is on an apprenticeship basis. Under the student, 
teacher plan the candidate, usually at the age of 17, begins teaching 
during the last year of secondary school work and spends practically 
full tame in practice. This plan is now being abandoned in favor 
of training which starts at least a year later, after the student has 
entered college or university. 

England has above the secondary level two Jypes of institution in 
which training for elementary teachers is provided: First, the training 
colleges; seoond, university training departments. Both of these are 
only semipublic institutions, . Although they receive grants from the 
state, they are not controlled by the board of education. : *. 

. Teacher-training colleges. The entrance requirements of the train- 
ing colleges and university training departments are practically the 
same, except that the uniyersities are somewhat more strict than the 
colleges and get the more capable students. Those who enter either 
type of institution are usually 17 or more years of age, are recom- 
mended as to health and character by the head of the secondary 
school formerly attended, and have passed at least the firsteecondary 
school examination. This means that candidates entering training 
have a rather adequate academic and general education. In practice 
the entrance to the course of preparation is in a sense competitive. 
Accepted candidates have frequently passed the second school or 
advanced examination, which indicates that they have done part of 
the first year’s work toward a university degree. Personal inter- 
views are also used as a means of selecting the most promising 
applicants. 6 

Curricula, ej the training colleges.— The course in the training college 
is either 2 or 3 years in length. When the third year of work is taken, 
it is usually spent in specialization for some branch of elementary 
school work. The 2-year course is composed of three types of sub- 
410 . 
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jecte: Professional subjects (such as principles of teadMng), general 
subjects (English, for instance), and practical subjects (sich as music 
and practical arts). Differentiated curricula are provided through 
variation in the emphasis, placed on general subjects. A teacher 
preparing for work with children over 11 years of age is expected to 
specialise in some particular field of subject matter, while a teacher 
of younger children may present a more general type of training. 
The amount of Bubject-matter specialisation is controlled by the regu- 
lations for the final examination. In addition to a test in general 
subj&ts, all teachers are required at the end of their training to take 
the examination in professional subjects and to demonstrate ability in 
the practical work: Music, gardening, handwork, and drawing. 

The course in observation and practice teaching as provided in the 
training colleges leaves much to be desired. The regulations require 
at least 12 weeks of teaching, unless the candidate has had previous 
experience. Practice is usually arranged in public schools which are 
only partially under the control of the training colleges. Subj'ect- 
matter teachers are responsible for the work in observation, and educa- 
tion lecturers for the practice teaching. Since the board of educa- 
tion requires that candidates show satisfactory teaching ability before 
they can receive a certificate, the year of probation following gradua- 
tion may be used as a period for practice teaching under the guidance 
of the school head and of the inspector. 

University training departments . — University training departments 
give 4 years of preparation. The first 3 of these are devoted to aca- 
demic study and the last year to professional preparation. The aca- 
demic degree work may be done on the pass or ordinary level, which 
requires the extensive study of a number of subjects, or on the hOnore 
level, which is characterised by spebialiiation in one subject or 
several oiosely related subjects. In terms of American standards 
the pass degree is equivalent to the American A.B. and the honore 
degree is comparable to the M.A. Following such an academic 
training, the student Offends a year in professional study. The work 
includes both a theoretical and a practical phase. The educational 
theory courses include those usually stressed in training of teachers: 
Principles of teaching, special methods, educational psychology 
tustoiy of education, and hygiene. The observation and practice 
teaching are conducted as in the training colleges. This work is 
rather loosely organized and not sufficiently controlled by the depart- 
ments. Since professional training is superimposed on academic 
work, there is little integration between the subject matter learned 
during the first 3 years and the professional courses taken later. 
The work in observation and practice fails integrate the subject 
matter and educational theory to the extent that this would be poe- 
oble under a better organized system. Courses in practical subjects— 
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art, music, manual work, etc — are required of all students who are 
preparing for elementary teaching. 

Examinations for teachers .— The examination of students who have 
completed the work of taming colleges and university departments is 
controlled by the institutions themselves, which are organized into 
12 regional groups. A central advisory committee sets the fin*) ®_ x 
amination requirements for the institutions in a region. Thus 
within a section of the country, there is a common standard for the 
examination. In the university training departments the Mamina . 
tions for the academic degrees are controlled by the university itself. 
Students who pass the final professional examination are granted t 
diploma in elementary education, which entitles them to ft permanent 
certificate only after they have satisfied the public-school inspector 
that they have practical teaching ability. Graduates without' 
previous experience usually obtain the certificate only after a year of 
probation. 

Preparation of faculty — The head of the training department in a 
university has the rank of a professor, and his assistants have the 
■same rating as lecturers in other departments. The academic training 
of the staff of the training colleges is not of as high a standard as that 
of professors and lecturers in the university departments. The 
taining colleges expect faculty members to have some school expe- 
rience, though this need not necessarily be in the elementary school. 
There is a tendency to demand that staff members of the training' 
colleges hold a university degree, usually with honors. Such a stand- 
ard guarantees a satisfactory amount of specialization in a particular 
subject. The relationship of the subject specialists to the observa- 
tion and practice teaching is closer in the training colleges than in the 
university departments. In the former (training colleges) the dis- 
tinction between the “subject staff” and the “methods staff” is 
disappearing, due to the fact that subject-matter teachers often dem- * 
onstrate methods of teaching their subjects in the training school. 
In the university departments there is usually a complete separation 
between the work in academic subjectipvhich takes place during the' 
first 3 years of the course and the professional training which is given 
during the fourth year. 

Status oj elementary teacher . — The status of the elementary teacher 
in England is not as clearly defined nor as completely protected as 
that of the German teacher, but it is in some reppects su per ior to that 
usually found in the United States. Certificated teachers in England 
constitute about 75 percent of the total number employed. Although 
in the past certificates have been granted without any requirement as 
to previous preparation, the present policy _ is to require at least 2 
yeare of training of a college standard before the examination for the 
certificate can be taken. “Uncertificated” teachers usually have at 
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least a secondary education, although there still exists a small group 
di "supplementary" teachers whose only qualifications are age, 
physical fitness, and approval by inspectors. 

The average salariee paid workers in the elementary school give* 
some indication of the status of the profession. In 1 930, men teachers 
were paid on the average £324 per year; women £217. For all ele- 
mentary teachers the salary was £245. Pension and disability 
allowances are provided through a contribution system. Teachers 
pay 5 percent of their salaries into thej>ension fund* and this amount 
is duplicated by appropriations from the Board of Education and IocaI 
authorities. Teachers may retire at the age of 60 or 65 with about 
half salary. Allowances for disability are receivable after the teacher 
has been 10. years in the service. 

The tenure of the teacher is during the pleasure of the employer, 
but the right to a position is surrounded by traditional safeguards 
which give the teacher considerable economic security. Where a 
position is abolished by legally constituted reorganisations, the 
teacher is entitled to compensation. In case of illegal unjust dis- 
missals the teachers have resort to the courts, and their interests are 
protected by a powerful teachers’ union. 

Summary— Stages in the training of elementary teacher $ in England.— 

1. After leaving the infants school at the age of 8, the pupil enteni 
a so-called primary school, which is completed in 3 years. The' 
public-supported school system is paralleled by private elementary 
school which prepares for the secondary school. 

. 2. The child *ho has completed tlfe primary school or a private 

ementary school is required to stand a competitive examination to 
enter a secondary school.. This examination is normally taken at 
1 1 yeare of age. Some children enter the preparatory department of 
a secondary school at the age of 8 and go directly into the secondary 
school without taking the competitive examination. On account of 
the lack of accommodations for the large number of children who wish 
to enter the central and secondary schools, the selection of children 
for education beyond the elementary level is very rigid. 

i 3 ' ? ele l t<xi ll ‘ 12-year-olds enter either a central or secondary 
school. The length of the course in a central school is 4 or 5 yeare. 
The work is somewhat more practical than that given in a secondary 
school, and the academic standards are lower. In either type of 

school, young people are usually ready for the first examination at 
about 16 years of age. 

4. A student who has passed the first examination (in 1931 about 
70 percent of those taking the examination were, passed) may apply 
for entrance to a training college or a university training department 
Due to the ^repetition for nlaces in these institutions, some students 
remam in the secondary afchool 1- or 2 years after passing the first 
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examination and take the second examination which covers some of 
the wort' toward a university degree. 

5. (a) The student who does his professional work at 9 training 
college enters at about the age of 18 and remains for 2 years. Stu- 
dents who wish to specialize for particular types of work may renuun 
a third year. 

(b) The better-prepared Btudent usually goes to a university. Hers 
the candidate usually spends 3 years working for a degree, Vhich he 
obtains at about 21 years of age. After completing the university 
examinations for a "pass" or "honors" degrw, the prospective 
teacher b pends another year in professional training. 

6. Candidates who have completed the work in training ooUegw 
or university training departments stand an academic and professional 
examination which is controlled by a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from all the institutions in a given region. Success in this 
examination entitles the candidates to the teaching certificate and to 
appointmeot aa a probalioDar. ^ 

7. The possession of the teaching certificate is not final^mtifthe 

1 year probationary period is over: The school inspector must also 

be bon voiced that the candidate has the heceesary practical teaching 
skill. , 6 

training of secondary teachers 


Similarity to preparation of elementary teaehere — There is very 
Jittle distinction between the training taken by those elementary 
teachers who complete a university degree and then go throijgh the 
professional year in a university training ^ department (the 4-year 
course), and the preparation of a secondary teacher. In fdR, many 
university graduates who have taken the 4-year course for elementary 
caching accept work in the secondary school. 

This lack of differentiation between the training of elementary 
and secondary teachers is explained by the characteristic F.ngWh 
emphasis on experience, personality, and scholarship. If a teacher 
has these, to the English mind, it makes little difference whether he 
has been trained for elementary or secondary teaching. 

In view of the lack of distinction between the university curricula 
dor elementary and secondary student teachers, no detailed descrip- 
tion of the secondary teacher’s course will be given/ If the reader will 
reyiew the material on training elementary teachers, keeping in mind 
the fact that'fccondary candidates- follow the University rather than 
the training college route, the details of the preparation of secondary 
teachers will stead out. - , 

Differences from preparation of elementary teacher*.— 4 t is worth 
while to note certain tendencies toward differentiation in the training 
of secondary teachers. After obtaining the university degree, usually 
aa the result of 3 years of residence work, the candidate enters a poat- 
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- graduate coarse in the education department of the university. The 
year of work which follows is purely professional. • It often differs, 
from the course given prospective elementary teachers 'in concentra- 
tion upon the teaching of a single subject or a group of subjects. The 
secondary candidate studies only the teaching of th/subject or subject* 
in which he has specialised during the work forth© academic degree. 
Also the prospective secondary teacher is not required to take coursre" 
in drawing, music, han'dwork, and physical training, but may take au/h 
courses as electives The curriculum takes into consideration the fact 
that these practical courses are more essential for elementary teachers 
who are usually expected to teach all subjects, than for secondary^ 
teachers, who are generally required to give instruction in only one or 
two academic fields. 

Another tendency toward differentiation in the preparation of sec- 
ondary, teachers relates to the placement of 'candidates who have 
the honors degree and of those who have the pass degree. Academic 
work for honors involves specialisation in a particular subject, while 
a pass degree designates a genehd academic training on a’ somewhat 
lower level. There is a tendency for honors candidates to accept 
positions in the teaching of a single subject in the upper forms of the 
secondary school. The student who hat taken a pass degree more 
often takes a poeition in ths lower forms where specialization in sub- 
ject matter is not so essential. 

Observation and proxies tsackiny .— Candida tes for teaching in the 
secondary school do their practice teaching under conditions similar 
r \o the elemental* student-teacher: The oiily difference is that the, 
observation, and practice work of the prospective secondary teacher is 
done mainly in the secondary school. This training suffers under the 
same limitations and shows the Bame defects as were described in 
connection with the work of elementary teacher candidate^ in uni- 
versity departments. 

The examination for the teAchers diploma is given at the end of the 
Vear of professional work, the fourth yihr of university study. The 
material which has been studied during the professional year irf tested ’ 
^ the examination. In making up the candidate's final grade, papers 
and essays^ntten during the professional training period are con- 
sidered. -The examiners also observe oqe or more lessons taught by 
the candidate. For the secondary teacher this diploma is equivalent 
to a teaching certificate. . _ 

States of secondary teachers.— As regards tenure, pension, and dis- 
ability allowances, the privileges of the Secondary teacher are similar 
to those of the elementary instructor. Because of the fact that about 
three fourths of the secondary teachers are university, graduates, 
the social and economic status of the group is higher than* that of the 
elementary teachers. In general, the status of the secondary teaching 
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profession in England is not so high as in France or Germany. Salaries 

l 0T ^IT t7 graduate9 ' under toe 1925 schedule, range from £234 
to £480 for men, and from £216 to £384 for woielf iCflfond 
organizations a*e doing much to place the secondary teaching pro- 
fession m England on a level with, that in other countries. 

Summary— Stages in the training of secondary teachers in England,- 
Tae s + tages to 1116 training of secondaiy teachers in England are not 
essentially different from those of the elementaiy candidate who fol- 
iows the university training department route. (Sfee pp. 413-14 ) 
The following steps, as described on pages 413-14, apply to the prep- 
aration of secondary teachers: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (6). The final stage in 
the training of secondary teachers is: 

6. Secondary teacher candidates, who hold a univereity decree 
and who have completed the year of postgraduate work in a univereity 
teaming department, take the examination for the teachers diploma 
This test is given at the university and controlled by the professional' 
teaming department of the institution. For the secondary teacher 
the diploma from the umversity is equivalent to a teaching certificate. 
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CHAPTER III 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE 

\ 

TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

State control oj teacher education . — In France the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers is entirely controlled by'- the state. According to 
the regulations of the central government each department is required 
to maintain 2 normal schools, 1 for men and 1 for women. Actually 
there are 88 such institutions for each sex, a total of 176. 

Entrance requirements . — The requirement for entrance, to these 
schools as regards health, nationality, and character are similar to 
those fopnd in other European countries. In addition, the candidate 
for entrance must be between the* ages of 16 and 19, must sign an 
agreement to teach at least 10 years, and is required to hold the lowest 
teaching' certificate, the brevet 616mentaire. This lowest ranking 
certificate is granted after the student has completed the higher 
elementary school and passed a selective examination. The test is 
divided into two parts, the wrij^en portion being given in local centers 
a* the oral examination being given at the normal school. Only 
those students writing the best papers are invited to go to the teacher- 
training institutions to stand the oral test. When all the results of 
the tests are at hand, the candidates are arranged on a list according 
to excellence. Highest ranking students are then accepted for en- 
trance to the normal school until the number of vacancies have been 
filled. Since the government makes an appropriation for mainte- 
nance, instruction, and books for each student admitted, the number 
of places is definitely limited; and competition for admission is very 
keen. Candidates who make a grade above the average on the exami- 
nation and for whom there is^io vacancy in the normal school are 
granted the brevet 616mentaire the lowest certificate for teaching in 
the elementary school. Holders of this certificate are seldom given 
appointment as teachers because the regulations require that persons 
having higher qualifications must be employed if they are available. 

The student selected by the method which lias been described takes 
a 3-year Course at the normal school. The curriculum emphasizes 
subject matter rather strongly. About 60 percent of the student’s 
time is devoted to the study of such subject-matter branches as 
French language and literature, modern foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, history,' geography, physical and natural sciencies. This 
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extensive contact with advanced subjects is justified by the meager 
academic background with which the students come to the no rmal 
schools. Most of them have had only 9 or 10 years of schooling in 
elementary schools which do hot emphasize academic material. 
Since there is some attempt to professionalize the whole curriculum 
educational theory is allotted only a small share of the required hours’ 
about 5 percent. ’ 

Observation and ■practice teaching. — Observation and practice 
teaching are relied upon as the main means of extending and enric hing 
professional! training. This work takes place either in a school di- 
rectly associated with the normal school (6cole annexe) or in a public 
school especially designated for the purpose (6cole duplication). 
All students' are required to spend a minimum of 50 half-days in 
* observation and practice. Contact with the practice school is con- 
tinuous throughout the 3-year course. The induction into teaching is 
graded as follows: Firet year, observation of teaching and reports; 
second year, observation and directed teaching; third year, indepen- 
dent teaching and conferences. 

The curriculum does not neglect the skill needed in teaching fine 
and practical arts. About 40 percent of the required hours is devoted 
to this type of training. The subjects included are drawing, music, 
manual work, and agriculture. 

The curriculum of the French normal school does not undertake to 
tram the candidate for a specialized line of work in the elementary 
school. The preparation given is general rather than differentiated. 
Even the practical training emphasizes for all students work which in 
the United Stated is often assigned to specialists; such as extra school 
activities, adult education, practical arts, music, and gymnastics. 
The purpose of the curriculum is to give the student a breadth of 
preparation which will be useful in all phases of the teachere’ work. 

Examinations jar elementary teachers .— At the end of each year of 
study in the normal school the candidate must take one part of the 
State examination for the brevet supCrieur. These yearly examina- 
tions are both oral and written. The combined grades on the three 
separate tests determine the candidate's standing in the competition. 
The examination for this certificate is also taken by people who have 
not attended the normal schools, but the major portion of those taking 
the examination have come through the normal schools. The brevet 
sup&ieur entitles its holder to temporary appointment as instituteur 
or institu trice stagiaire. The temporary teacher must continue 
training by attending conferences held from time to time by the 
academy inspector. The probation period lasts 2 years. At the end 
of this time the stagiaire can obtain promotion by passing the exami- 
nation for the certificat d'aptitude p6dagogique. Candidates for this 
certificate must be at least 20 years of age. The examination consists. 
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in teaching a class before a commission of examiners and answering 
questions on practical phases of school organization and instructional 
procedure. In granting ^-withholding the certificate, the quality of 
the applicant s teaching during the probation period is considered by 
the commission. After having obtained the certificat d’aptitude 
p6dagogique the teacher is entitled to permanent appointment and an 
increased salary. 

Preparation of faculty — The faculties of the normal schools are 
composed of highly trained specialists in subject matter. The mem- 
bers have all had some teaching experience — most of them having 
been employed in the elementary school service. Professors must 
have the certificat d aptitude aif^professorat des 6coles norm ales et 
primaires sup6rieures for which they must pass two examinations. 
The second, which is competitive, is so conducted that only the number 
of candidates needed for filling vacancies in the normal school faculties 
is selected. The first examination is. general, testing the candidate’s 
background in the subjects usually considered basic to a cultural edu- 
cation; the second examination,, which must be taken at least a year 
after the first, emphasizes the fields of knowledge in which the prospec- 
tive normal school professor intends to teach,. The higher primary 
normal schools at Fontenay-aux-Roses and Saint Cloud offer courses 
preparing for the second examination. 

The professors of the general academic subjects in the normal 
schools are required to participate in the induction of cadet-teachers 
into the practice work. Such contact with the training school should 
tend to influence subject professors to introduce professional material 
into their courses. The fact that a course in special methods is still 
given as part of the work of pedagogic indicates that the subject- 
matter courses are not thoroughly professionalized. The attempt to 
have the subjects of general instruction treated from the standpoint 
of their use in the elementary schools is probably handicapped by the 
desire of some normal school graduates to continue their study in the 
university. The normal school professors wish to have their work 
accredited by the university; hence the courses are mainly academic 
in content. 

Status of elementary teachers .— The status of the elementary teacher 
in France is indicated by table 1, which showB for each type of certifi- 
cate the amount of training required and the basic salaries allowed. 
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Table 1 . Certification requirement* and basic salary allowances for French 

elementary teachers 


/ 


Type of certificate 

i ~ — 

Training requirements 

Basic salary 

Brtret t Ifoncotatre 

Brevet sapCrleor 

* pre B* ration beyond elementary 

"25*55"* Cr * dQ *° 0D> ***“ «■» ■«* 

V®*? ln-aerrio» training following normal school 
graduation and second examination. 

/Vena* 

0) 

Id too 

11,800-10,000 

Certifies t d’ Aptitude p*d- 
Sfogique. 

Ja A* 


3 

ERIC 


• 7 he b * a f' C / ak 7 aUowance9 8hown “ toWe 1 are supplemented by 
mdemnites for the higher cost of living in certain localities, size of 
larndy and house rent, when a house is not furnished for the teacher. 
The attractiveness of teaching as a life's work is increased by: Perma- 
nent tenure for holders of the highest certificate, protection against 
disability and old age, and provision for widows and orphans of 
deceased teachers. Teachers contribute about 6 percent of their 

salaries to the insurance fund which provides disability allowances 
and pensions. ra 

Summary— Stages in the training of elementary teachers in France — 
Elementary teachers of France are trained in a special system of 
schools which has practically no relationship to the secondary and 

university system in which other teachers and the intellectual elite 
are educated. 

1. At the age of 6 the child enters the public elementair school 
where he remains for 6 or 7 years. At about 12 years of ago success 
in the examination for the Certificat d’fitudes Primaires entitles the 
student to continued study in the higher elementary schools. (Except 
m Pans where students enter by competitive examination.) 

2. The course in the 6cole primaire sup&ieure lasts 3 or 4 years 
The work in this school tends to prepare for practical life rather than 
to emphasize academic studies. At the end of the 3- or 4-vear 
Course the candidate for teaching stands an examination for the brevet 
616mentaire. The test covers the work of the higher elemented 
school Candidates achieving high standings are admitted to tta 
normal school. Those making a grade above the average and for 

non “‘ Mh0 ° * 1 2 3 ‘™ tedthe •— » 

3. The cadet-teacher, who must be at least 15 years of age upon 
entering the normal school, studies there 3 years. At the endof 
each year s work a part of the examination for the brevet supCrieur is 

4 Haying obtained the brevet supfirieur, the young teacher is rated 
as stagiaire and receives temporaiy appointment. During a proba- 
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tionary period of 2 yean the instituteur (or institutrice) stagiaire 
takes in-service training under inspectors.’ 

5. The temporary teacher may win promotion and permanent 
appointment by standing a practical examination for the certificat 
d’aptitude p6dagogique. A teacher must be at least 20 years of age 
before taking this examination. 

TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 

Aim of secondary education . — The secondary school system of 
France ^s not superimposed upon the elementary school but runs 
parallel with it. The aim of secondary education is to train an intel- 
lectual elite for cultural, professional, and social leadership. The 
curriculum emphasizes strongly the classical languages and culture, 
but this traditional point of view has been sufficiently influenced 
by modem life to produce a compromise. The French secondary 
school now contains both a'classical and a modem section, the former 
emp hasiz i ng Latin and Greek; the latter, modem foreign languages. 

Selection of prospective teachers . — A secondary school which con- 
fined its aim to the training of the select few in academic subjects 
•would naturally require a high level of cultural preparation for its 
professors. The essence of the teacher-training system for French 
secondary schools is selection of the intellectually capable. The 
methods of selection are severe academic requirements and strict 
competitive examinations. There is practically no emphasis on 
pedagogical training, either theoretical or practical. The aim of the 
system is to select and develop a highly intelligent individual with 
specialized t r a inin g in a particular field of knowledge. The French 
hold to the idea that he who knows his subject can teach it. 

At the secondary school level the prospective teacher starts on his 
way through a system of selection which leads the ambitious and 
capable student to the final requirement for a full professor in the 
Lyc6e — the agr6gation. It is possible for a student who makes good 
progress to attain the rank of agrSge between tfce ages of 25 and 30. 

Academic 4 preparation in lycls-Tho student in the lyc4e or college 
works 7 yean for the baccalaur£at, which is usually attained at 18 * 
or 19 yean of age. The first 6 yean of secondary school work is 
is general in nature and the curriculum is almost entirely fixed in 
advance. The only choice which the student has is in the matter 
of raking ancient or modem languages. At the end of the 6-year 
period of general work, the first part of the bacculaureate examination 
is taken. Following the 6 yean of general preparation, specializa- 
tion may be started in 1 or 2 directions. The student in his seventh „ 
year of secondary schooling selects either the classe de philosophic or 
the classe de math&natiques. During this last year of work for the. 
bnccalaur6at, the study of general subjects is not entirely neglected. 
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but the class in, philosophy emphosLsee especially the study of psychol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, and metaphysics, while the course irf mathematics 
stresses physical and natural sciences, along with the mathematical 
branches. After this year of specialization, the student takes the 
second part of the baccalaurdat examination, either the section based 
on the work of the classe de philosophic or that testing the course in 
.the classe de math&natique. The examination is highly selective, as 
is shown by the fact that the percentage of those passing ranges from 
30 to 40. Although a student who has passed the baccalaurSat is 
entitled to enter the university, many holding the degree remain at 
the lyc6e for l f 2, or 3 years longer. These students prepare in ad- 
vanced courses for the competitive examinations through which 
scholarships to the university may be obtained or for entrance to the 
6cole nonnale sup4rieure, which is also competitive. This post- 
graduate work is comparable to that done in the university. 

Preparation in the uhwersity.— Entering the university, either 
directly after having passed the baccalaureate examination nr after 
further Postgraduate study in the lyc4e, the candidate for secondary 
school teaching spends 2 years studying for the licence d'enseignment 
which is the minimum requirement for entering the profession. The 
examination, for the license is really composed of four subordinate 
teste each of them for a particular certificate. Usually 1 of these 
certificate examinations is taken after each semester’s WO rk, and the 
4 are thus completed at the end of the 2-year period of residence. 

I he four certificates required for a licence in teaching English will 
illustrate the nature of the background and specialization required 
for teaching a subject in a lyc6e or college. , 

Certificates required of a teacher of English.— ( 1 ) Certificate of classi- 
cal literature studies, (2) certificate of English literature, (3) certificate 
of philology in English, and (4) certificate of practical studies in 
English and in one other foreign language. 

Since the licence is obtained at almost the age of 21, it has been ’ 
likened to the American master’s degree, but the standards are con- 
siderably higher. The examinations for the various certificates are 
strongly selective, as is shown by the fact that less than half of those 
Attempting the examinations are able to pass. 

The certificat d’aptitude k l’enseignment secondaire requires an 
amount of Gaining equivalent td that for the licence ; but the examine 
toon for the certificat is competitive and the institution where the train- 
ing is to be obtained is not specifically related. Since the exam- 
ination for this certificate is frequently taken by normal school and 
elementary teachers who wish to transfer to secondary teaching, 
considerable emphasis is placed in the test on methods of presenting, 
subject matter. This competitive examination offers an oppor- 
tunity to those who have been trained in the elementary-normal 
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school ByBtem and have reached the highest rating in that branch 
of teaching service to obtain promotion by entering the secondary 
school work. Candidates for the' certificat d 'aptitude k Penseign- 
ment secondaire have usuaUy done part-time work in the university 
as a student. At present this certificate is provided for men in the 
field of modern foreign languages only; but for women who wish to 
teach in girls’ schools, this type of certificate is issued in both letters 
and sciences. * ' 

Competitive examination for the agrSgation .— Candidates who wish 
to attain the highest rank in secondary teaching must succeed in the 
competition for the agrSgation. The route to this highest recognition 
is closely guarded by a series of examinations, each of which requires a 
period of university study. After completing the 2 years of work 
for the licence, a candidate for the agrggation takes an .additional * 
year to get the dipldme d'6tudee sup6rieures. All of this advanced 
work is specialization in a single field. In order to obtain the dipl6me, 
the candidate must write an acceptable thesis. It is during this 
third year of university study that those candidates who have had no 
teaching experience are required to take the stage p£dagogique. 
This is a short course in educational theory— a total of 20 lectures 
and 5 weeks of observation and practice. 

The scheme of training secondary teachers in France relies mainly 
on academic preparation and selection by competitive examination 
of the more capable candidates. On the foundation of . a thorough 
general training given in the secondary school, candidates specialize 
at the university in a .particular subject for a period of 3 or more years. 
Only the more capable of those completing this work succeed in the 
. agrtgation. 

Observation and practice teaching.— K b was indicated above, practical 
work is not entirely neglected in the French scheme for training 
secondary teachers. Although no practical or pedagogical work is 
required for the lower teaching certificate (the licence), the agr6g6 
must go through the Btage pldagogique unless he has had some 
previous practical experience^ In addition to taking the short 
course in educational theory, the candidate for the agr£gation spends 
3 consecutive weeks in observing the teaching of his subject and then 
participates for 2 additional weeks in actual teaching procedures, 
such as, class management, preparation of materials, and correction, 
of written work. The teachers under whose supervision thin work is 

done are selected and designated' by the higher educational authori- 
ties. 

Statue of secondary teachers '.— The status of the secondary teachers 
of France from the standpoint of social recognition, is equivalent to 
that of tlje college and university teachers in America. Although 
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salaries have- not kept pace with the cost of living since the war— 
they range from 14,000 to 26,000 francs for the licences and from 
20,000 to 40,000 francs for the agr6gee — compensations in the form 
of favorable working conditions and economic security are numerous. 
As a civil servant the secondary teacher is entitled to permanent 
tenure, also pension and disability allowanoes under provisions gimil wr 
to those made for elementary teachers. 

Summary — Stages in the training oj secondary teachers in France . — 

1. Elementary school preparation: Although a pupil may enter the 
preparatory classes of a secondary school at the age of 6 and continue 
in the same institution until the baccalaur6at is obtained at the age 
of 18, some students start in thp public- elementary school (6cole prim- 
aire) and transfer to a secondary institution (lyc6e or college) at the 
age of 11 or 12. 

2. Secondary school training: The secondary school proper begins 
after the fifth year of preparatory work — after the sixth for public- 
school pupils — and has a 7-year course. The work of the lyc6e or 
college is culminated in the baccalaiir^at examination which must 
be passed for entrance to the university. 

3. (a) Entering the university atrthe sge of 18 or 19, the candidate 

for secondary school teaching spends 2 years specializing in his chosen 
subject and preparing for the licence examination. Success in this 
test is the m i nimum requirement for secondary teaching. i 

3. ( b ) Candidates who have taken-a somewhat less academic type of 
secondary training in the 6cole primaire sup&ieure and in the normal 
schools (see stages in the preparation of elementary teachers) have the 

■ opportunity to enter the secondary teaching profession after they 
have achieved the highest rating for elementary teachers or passed 
the examination for teaching in a normal school. Such candidates 
prepare for a special State examination for the certificat d ’aptitude 
a l’enseignment secondaire. Usually some university study is neces- 
sary for success in this test. * 

4. Candidates who wish to become full professors in the lycle study 

in a university for a period of 3 or more years. During university 
residence such a candidate completes the work for the diplAme 
d’Studee sup&ieures, which requires a thesis in the field of specialize-, 
tion. He also takes the stage p6dagogique — a few weeks of work in 
theory and practice of teaching. ( 

6. A final ex a mina tion, the agr£gation, selects the more capable 
of those who have taken the licence and the dipltane. These become 
full professors in the lyc6e. 


CHAPTER IV 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN GERMANY * 

TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Although the schemes for training elementary teachers vary from 
one State to another in Germany, most of the systems may be classi- 
fied into two types, according to the nature of the institution in 
which the professional training is given: (1) the sectarian, and usually 
coeducational, university for teacher training (Hochschule fttr LehreA^ 
bildung)* as has recently been developed in Prussia under the Hitler^ 
government; (2) the pedagogical institute or school of educatiod which 
is either incorporated in or affiliated with a university. The first of 
these will be indicated as the university for teacher-training plan and 
the second as the university plan. 

University for teacher training.— The most important institution 
* from the standpoint of the future development of elementary teacher 
training is the new university for teacher training (Hochschule fttr 
Lehrerbildung) which has just been established in Prussia as the 
successor to the pedagogical academy (P&dagogische Akademie) which 
was first established in 1926 as successor to the old Prussian normal 
school. Recent political developments in the Reich indicate the 
probability that all German States may be^brought under one head 
and a Ministiy of Education be established for Germany in place of 
the several ministries oT education which now exist. If this central- 
ization of authority takes place, no doubt the teacher-training plan 
used in Prussia will be extended throughout Germany as institutions 
for the training of teachers of elementary schools. This new 'institu- 
tion is definitely nationalistic in its spirit and is intended to be one 
of the chief instruments in awakening and unifying a great massif 
the German people. 

The Hochschule filr Lehrerbildung is a thoroughly professional 
school, offering 2 yean of preparation based on a secondary training 
which has stressed high academic standards. Since the work of the 
last 2 yean in a German secondary school is equal in quality to that 
found in the first yean of American colleges, it may be stated that 
the Prussian Hochschule is an institution offering courses on the 
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university level. The student** entering a university for teacher 
training have had a thorough general training in various fields 0 f 
human knowledge and are ready for professional specialization. The 
student must not only attend the university for teacher training for 
2 years or 4 regular semesters, but must spend his vacation periods 
m some.kind of political, social, or public work service. 

The candidate for entrance to a university for teacher training is 
usually 19 years of age. He bas completed 13 yeare of study 4 
of which have been spent in the Volkschule before entering the 
secondary school at the age of 10. The student must pass a selective 
examinatioq and upop leaving the secondary school he must pass a 
very difficult maturity examination. Success in this last test entitles 
the student to enter either a university for teacher training Qr an 
academic university, provided he can meet other admission qualifica- 
tions which are: Proof of German citizenship, proof of 'Aryan descent, 
proof of activity in political storm groups and in voluntary work 
service, ability to sing and to play some instrtTtoent, ability in athletics 
and sports, and high personal gualifications indicative of promise of 
leadership. Qirls must have the same qualifications except that they 
may substitute some form of social service in behalf of the new state 
in place of political activity and must demonstrate ability in sewing 
cooking, and housework. 

The Prussian university for teacher training does not give the 
candidate specialized training for a particular type of elementary 
school position. The preparation is general— related to the whole 
elementary schoolers ther than differentiated. This does not mean 
that individual needs and interests are neglected. Although the 
curriculum is largely prescribed, there is some provision for individual 
interests through the privilege of taking elective courses and through 
the opportunity of participating in free activity groups which are 
interested in special fields of knowledge and scienceof value to the 
elementary teacher. 

Curriculum divisions . — Since the student teacher has had a thor- 
ough training in general subjecte during the secondary schocl period, 
the university curriculum is mainly professional (theory, practice 
teaching, methods and materials of school subjects). The most 
recent information on the curriculum of the Prussian university for 
teacher training indicates that the curriculum will fall into six large 
groups as follows: 

t 

I. General theory of education, including psychology. 

II. Theory of thee organisation and teaching in the special fields and 
subjects. 

J! 1 * 0 * 10 * 1 tr ** nin *> including observation, praetioe, and participation. 

IV. Volk study. 

V. Physical training. t 

VI. Fine and industrial arts. 
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The following are the courses offered at Kiel during the summer 
of 1933: . 

I. 1. German movement In the German school. 

2. Introduction to present-day national education. 

3. The Individual and the community. 

4. Pestalosii. >. — 

6- Forma of state guidance for youth. ,» 

0. Fun d a men tal principles of psychology. 

II. 1. Volk literature and the youth. 

2. Fundamental problems of German Instruction. * 

3. Volk and God. S' 

4. Germanism, Church. Christianity and tbetr place in the original con- 
struction of the Volk eehool. 

Fundamental problems of national and political education. 

National geography. 

Geographic excursions. 

Problems of arithmetic and geometry Instruction. 

Exercises In the technology of biology instruction. 

Problems of teaching of physics. 

Elements of school and Volk music. 

Self -education during the period of childhood. 

External and internal changes through physical education. 

Library exercises. 

III. 1. Observation of instruction. 

Four weeks’ period assisting teachers in rural schools and social-wel- 
fare center*. 

Four weeks’ class practice in demonstration school. 

Participation in demonstration school. 

IV. Local and Volk study. ' 

1. Local apd Volk study as a basis of popular education. 

2. Volk and race. 

3. Eight-day excursion in the Polish Corridor. 

V. Physical education/ - . 

.,1. Physical training With special attention to school gymnastics and 

military sports. 

2. Military sport, 'marching, open-country exercises, and rifle praotioe. 

3. Voluntary courses in track, summer games, swimming, rowing, mil- 

ing, and boxing. 

4. During- vacation hiking, camping, canoeing trips. 

VI. Fine and industrial arts. 

1. Voice and singing. 

2. General theory of music. 

8. Chorus. ' * 

4. Instruments. 

6. Special training. 

6. Choir. 

7. Drawing. 

8. M an u al training in the elementary school. 

Observation and practice teaching . — The course in observation and 
practice teaching seems entirely adequate. Universities for teacher 
training take over nearby public schools for observation and practice 
work. Through these the student teacher is kept in constant touch 
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witii actual school aituAions. Observation— both of school classes* 
J and other kinds of educational activities— begins in the first semester 
arid is continuous throughout the 2 years. The ^i<j[e rangw of aC^vi- 
ties included in the observation and practice work is worthy of note. 
Practice is not limited^ classroom teaching but extends to all phase* 
of the teacher’s job. Observation tours are used as one means of 
advancing the educational experience of students. Often the amount 

* and kind of practice teaching is adapted to the needs of the individual. 

Teaching is a definite profession in Germany and, as in all other 
professions, entrance is by examination only. After completing the* 
2-year course in a university for teaching training, the candidate must 
stand a State examination consisting of a written thesis on some topic 
of professional value and an oral test on the subjects contained in the 
VeuVriculum. After passing this examination the candidate is qualified 
for temporary appointment but must spend a probation period of 2 
years, in training under school inspectors, then the teacher jmust 
stand a second examination consisting of a practical demonstration of 
teaching ability in three subjects in the elementary bchool and a con- 
ference based on the teaching. Satisfactory work during the period 
of probation and success on the examination entitles the teacher to 
permanent appointment. '* 

' Preparation oj jandiy .— The ideal teaching staff of the Hochschule 
fQr Lehrerbildung consists of people havjng a combination of training 
and experience: the quantity and quality of academic preparation 
usually required for the university professorship plus actual experience 
in some phase df elementary school work. In practice it has not 

• been possible to staff the teachers colleges with professors hawing t.hi« 
combination, but membereTSf tjpe staff are always either highly trained 
academically or experienced and capable in aohool work. The thor- 
ough^ professional spirit of the staff is shown by the functional, 
relationship of theory and subject teachers to tjhe practical phases of 
the training program. Professors of educational theory and profes- 
sionalized subject-matter courses spen^, considerable time in the actual 
teaching of children. The practice school is the heaH of the institu- 
tion and is used by the professors as a place for demonstrating the 
theories presented in their courses. In recent months, radical 
reorganization of the staff of teacher-tr aining institutions haa been 
brought about in order to eliminate all persons not in sympathy with 

- National Socialist movement. 

The high professional status of the elementary teacher is one of the 
, distinctive features of the educations) system of Prussia, as well as of 
the other German States. The faet that elementary. * * 

- real profession is partly due to the strict entranoe standards described 
above in connection with the system of State examinations. There 
•re no back-door, easy methods of getting ftteacher’s oertifidate, suoh 
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u are found in many other countries. Some of the other factors 
which account for the favorable position of the elementary teacher 
are life tenure, provision for old-age pension, allowances for disab ility, 

- and pensions for widows and orphans of {eachere. The pension and 
insurance system is supported by the State without contributions 
from the teachers. Although basal salaries are not lucrative — ranging 
from about $700 to $1,250 per year — these are supplemented by 

• compensation for house rent, for increased cost of living in certain 

* localities, and allowances for children. The Jiigh professional morale 
of the teachers in the volkschule is due to their assqrod social and 

- economic poeitidn. 

Th« university plan — The university plan for training elementary 
teachers which has been developed in a number of German States is 
not essentially different in character from the teachers’ college plan. 
The pedagogical institutes— either actually a part of 6r affiliated with 
a university usually require a 3<year course of study, as compared 
with the 2-year course in the Prussian university for teacher trai ning , 
The entrance requirements are'ffractically the same for the two types ‘ 
of institutions. The curriculum as developed in the Technical Uni- 
versity of Dnjeden (Saiony) requires that about 40 percent of the 
student’s time be given to work in philosophy, psychology, history of 
education, and sciences allied to edition. A considerable part of 
the 3-year course is devoted to academic preparation. The practical 
educational work, which is given exclusively by thte faculty of the 
pedagogical institute, consists of lectures and practice on method of 
teaching, professionalized subject matter, and training in the psycho- 
logical observation of school children. The pedagogical institute also 
gives the required work in music, drawing, practical arts, and physical 
training. The relationship of the staff of the pedagogical institute 
to the experimental school is very close, since the members, of the 
institute staff do practically all of the teaching of children in the 
v demonstration Bchool. Under the university plan, practice teaching 
is frequently done during university vacations. This scheme has the 
advantage of giving the student a number of consecutive days for 
work in a particular class. * 

Summary. — Stages in the training of elementary teachers in Germany — 

1. The prospective teacher spends at leaijt 4 years in the volkschule. 
The 4 years of #ork between the ages of 6 and 10 is common for all 
children. At {he end of this period, an examination for entrance to 
the secondary school may be taken. 

2. Tho-fi years between the ages of 10 and 19 are usually spent in 
seme form of secondary school. This stage is ended with ail .extensive 
leaving e x a mina tion or ReifeprQfung, whiqfi must be passed to enter 
framing at t be university le vel. t This Jong period of thorough second- 
ary trai ning giv^a the candidate a good general background. 
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3. The student teacher starts real professional preparation at the age 
of 1 9 or over. Carefully selected candidates sfipnd 2 years in a uni ver 
sity for teacher training, or from 2 to 3 years in a pedagogical seminary 
connected with a university. At the end of this stage, the candidate 
must pass a State examination on the academic and professional work 

v °? veped during the’ 2- dr 3-year period. Success in this first examina- 
tion entitles the student to temporary appointment as a teacher. 

4. After a practice or probation period of 1 or 2 years, which is ' 
usually spent in training under supervisory officials, the teacher takes . 
the second examination. This test is of a highly practical nature 
and the previous success of the candidate as a teacher is taken into 
consideration* Under most favorable circumstances, the candidate 
cannot hope to receive permanent appointment before the age of 24 

• TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 

Selection of prospective secondary teachers.— One of the main aims of 
secondary education in Germany is to givA an intensive academic 
training to a select group of capable young people; hence, the prepa- 
ration given teachere of the secondary school provides a standard of 
academic training which is equalled in few countries and excelled in 
none. The professional preparation— used in the narrow sense-of 
these teachers is also of a high order. The training of the teacher as 
a specialist in the subjects professed takes place at univereities over a 
period lasting from 4 to 6 years, and the professional preparation is 
earned on in seminars connected with selected secondaiy schools. 
Two years are given to this latter, very practical phase of the training. 

After passing the Reifepriifung which comes at the end of the sec- 
ondaiy schoool period, the candidate enters upon university study. 
The previous academic gaining of a student entering a German uni- 
» veraity is equivalent to that of a beginning junior in a good American 
college. In many instances German university students show upon 
entrance sufficient intellectual maturity to do work on a graduate 
level according to American standards. During a period fasting from 
8 to 12 semesters, the student works in the university for a doctor’s 
degree and prepares for the academic State examination which must 
be passed befqre the more practical phases of preparation for teaching 
can be commenced. The work for the doctor’s degree-includinjOhe 
customary university examinations and the printed thesis— is fisJuSy ' 
completed before the State examination is attempted. 

While studying in a university in preparation for the first State 
examination, the prospective secondaiy teacher usually specializes in 
3 subjects: 2 majors and a minor, or 3 majore. In addition to these 
fields, which are usually branches of study in the secondaiy ourricu- 
lum, all candidates must be prepared for an examination in philosophy, 
which usually includes some work in the fields of psychology and 
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pedagogy. Since the prospective teacher has a thorough general train- 
ing in varied subjects before entering the university and has built 
upon this foundation during a period of specialization lasting at least 
4 yearspit may be safely said that the successful candidate in the 
academic examination is a specialist in at least 3 subjects taught in 
the secondary school. 

Observation and practice teaching. — Having passed the first Staats- 
priifung, the candidate is called a Studienreferendar and is assigned to 
a seminar located at a selected secondary school for 2 years of prac- 
tical and professional work. During this period the student teacher 
has abundant opportunity for observation, participation, and practice 
under the supervision of capable teachers. Theoretical professional 
training is promoted by the requirement that at least 2 hours per week\ 
be devoted to conferences. In ‘these meetings discussions of previous 
observations are held, instructions for future work of the same nature 
are given, practice teaching is discussed or planned, special methods 
in the subjects are discussed, and various theoretical educational prob- 
lems are considered. At the end of the Voabereitungsjahre, the stu- 
dent is admitted to the second or pedagogical examination upon the 
recommendation of the director of the seminar in which training has 
been taken. 

Examinations for secondary teachers— k description of the series of 
examination^ which a Beoondary teacher has to pass gives a good idea 
of the strenuous nature of the training necessary for entering the 
profession: 

1. Maturity examination — upon leaving secondary school. The phases are: 

(o) A thesis written during the last year of secondary school. 8hould 
show ability to do independent thinking. 

(6) A written examination, emphasising mainly German and mathematics- 
also other subjects. * . 

(e) Oral examination, which may be on a subject of study chosen by the 
• pupil. ‘ 

2. The State academic examination— after university training lasting from 8 to 12 

semesters. In Prussia this test is held by an examination commission 
appointed by the Minister of Education. The phases of the examination as 
given in Prussia are: 

(a) Two theses, one on a topic related to the major, and another from the 

minor field (or another major field). A period of 5 months is allowed 
for writing the theses. 

(b) Oral examination covering: (1) Philosophy, Including psychology, 

ethics, logic, and metaphysics; (2) the three academic subjects in 
which the student ha* done special work. 

3. The pedagogical examination which takes place at the end of the practical 

period of 2 yean as carried out in Prussia this examination consists of 3 parts: 

(а) The written examin ation or thesis consists of the preparation of a paper 

on some practical teaching problem. The assignment is given and 
the work completed prior to the time for the examination. 

(б) After 48 hours of preparation, the .student teacher presents two model 

lessons in the presence of the examining committee. , 
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(c) The oral examination is conducted in group fashion. About six can- 
didates are quiixed at the same time. The questions test the mate- 
rial covered in the professional conferences which constitute part 
t of the training in the seminar. ‘ 

Having passed over these various examination hurdles the candi* 
i date is appointed Studienassessor and placed on the waiting list for 
f . * permanent appointment. Those actually on the list are usually in 
iprvige and draw salaries. The average age of those who pass the 
VyJast (or pedagogical) examination in Prussia is about 27. Teachere 
tm the waiting list for permanent appointment average about 35 
years of age. ■ A Studienassessor expects to wait about 5 yeare before 
receiving permanent appointment. 

Preparation of faculty. — The faculty members of the universities 
and seminars in which secondary teachere are trained have, of couree, 
thorough preparation for the work which they do. Since the Beminare 
aref located in secondary schools especially selected by central author* 
ity, the teachere who have charge of the practical training of the 
candidates are especially capable. Secondary school teachers consider 
it a real honor to be asked to take charge of teacher-training work. 
An American observer is invariably impressed by the professional 
spirit with which such work is carried on. 

The German secondary school teacher is a member of a highly 
respected profession. The severe system of examinations, which has 
been described above, guarantees that the academic and professional 
preparation of those entering the work is of a high order. The path 
to permanent appointment is long and arduous, but an assured living 
and a respected social position are the rewards of success. Salaries 
after permanent appointment range from R M 4,400 to 9,600, accord- 
tng to yeare in the service. These amounts are supplemented by the 
additions for support of children, for rent, and to make up for the 
high cost of living in certain localities. The teachers, like all servants 
of the State, are entitled to retirement, and allowances for disability 
without contribution from their salaries. 

Summary Stages in the training oj secondary teachers in Germany . — 
The first and second stages of training are the same as described for 
the elementary teacher. 1 

3. The candidate for secondaiy school teaching continues academic 
training in the university over a period lasting from 8 to 12 semesters. 
The student usually completes the doctor’s degree before attempting 
the first, or academic, State examination. 

4. The Studienreferendar spends 2 years in a seminar connected 
with, a secondaiy school. Here he is prepared for the second, or 
pedagogical, examination. The average age of those completing this 
stage in Prussia is 27. 

5. The candidate entere teaching service as a Studienassessor and 
usually waits about 5 yeare for a permanent appointment. 


CHAPTER V 

V 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SWEDEN 

* , 
TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Sweden trains teachers for the elementary schools in two types of 
institutions: First, instructors for the primary grades— that is, the 
first 2 years of the elementary school— and for certain types of small 
schools are trained in an institution offering a 2-year course, the pri- 
maiy normal school, and, second, teachers for the elementary grades 
above the second year are prepared in teachers colleges which offer 
4 years of training. 

Primary normal schools .— 1 The 2-year normal schools— 23 in num- 
ber — are in many respects similar to the county normals used in 
certain parts of the United States for training rural teachers. The 
primary normal schools constitute the weakest element in the Swedish 
system of teacher training. The entrance requirements are: Good 
health, membership in the State church, good moral character, and 
high standing on an entrance examination covering the subjects 
taught in the elementary school. The test is both thorough and se- 
lective. In 1929 about 64 percent of the applicants made the rating 
required for entrance. The rather meager subject-matter require- 
ment of the entrance examination gives a student body with a varied 
academic background. The previous schooling of successful candi- 
dates varies from 6 years in the folk school to 13 years in the highly 
selective secondary school system. 

The features of the curriculum which are worthy of note are: First, 
the work is so specialized as to meet the need of small-type schools 
and to prepare teachers for the lower grades; second, adequate obser- 
vation and practice teaching usually ale given. There is n 9 definite 
requirement as to the amount of observation and practice teaching, 
but the typical course is about as follows: During the second half of 
the first year all of the time for 4 weeks is devoted to observation; 
practice teaching is carried on in small groups, several students 
watching a fellow-student teach; during the second year five 45-minute 
periods per week are devoted to such practice workr The central 
authorities require that each normal school maintain an elementary 
school for observation and practice. 

The staff of the primary normal school is composed largely of ex- 
perienced public-school teachers who have completed at least 4 years 
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of work in a teachere college. Many members of' the staff have had 
university training. The minimum qualifications for members of the 
faculty are: 2 years’ teaching experience and a State certificate for 
elementary teachers. They must be at least 23 years of age. 

The professional status of the graduates of the 2-year normal is 
lower than that of the better- trained teachers. The salaries are 
about one-third less and tenure is only semipermanent. Graduates of 
primary normal schools are frequently appointed as assistants to 
better-trained workers. The tenure of such an assistant teacher is 
■ for only 1 year. 

Teachers colleges . — Sweden has fifteen 4-year teachers colleges in 
which instructors for the elementary school proper— ‘from the third 
year up — are trained. The entrance requirements for the colleges are 
similar to those for the primary normals, but the students actually 
admitted are more carefully sheeted. In 1929-30 the entrance ex- 
amination was taken by 1,363 students. Of this number, 837, or 61.4 
percent, passed. From the 837 thus selected, less than 60 percent 
were admitted to the colleges. The final selection of students is 
b^sed on personal interviews through which it is hoped that candidates 
with personality qualities suitable for teaching may be chosen. 

The curriculum of the Swedish teachers colleges stresses a thorough 
subject-matter trai nin g. This emphasis is necessary because the stu- 
dents have a varied — and many of them a meager — background in 
academic subjects. About one-third of those entering have had only 
a folk-school training. 

Professional subjects— About 11.6 percent of the student-teacher’s 
time is devoted to professional subjects. This includes observation, 
practice teaching, and educational theory. The course in observa- 
tion begins in the second year, when 6 full days are given to concen- 
trated work of this kind. During the .second year about 1 hour per 
week is devoted to teaching, and the same amount of time is assigned 
for conferences on method. During the third year of training the 
same program is continued except that the amount of teaching is in- 
creased to 2 hours per week. In the fourth year '‘’the observation 
work is expanded to include visits to schools at a distance from the 
institution. The amount of time given to group teaching and con- 
ferences during this last year js increased to 4 hours per week. 

The Swedish teachers college devotes a much smaller proportion of 
the student’s time to professional work than is customary in the 
United States; It is possible, however, that the professional training 
of ,the Swedish teacher does not suffer from this neglect of work in 
education. There are two features of the professional work which 
make it possible to shorten the time assigned to it: First, adequate 
time is given for a broad experience in observation practice; 
seoond, the members of thd teachers-college facility are, not merely 
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theorists in education; they are actual teachers of children also. 
During 1927 the full professors (Tektore) spent 17.4 percent of their 


time faculty members are rated as lektors. This means that they are 
specialists in their fields of work, holding university degrees which 
require about 8 years of advanced study. The chief qualification of 
many of the part-time faculty members is that they have been unusu- 
ally successful in public-school work. The practice school staff is 
always made of experienced teachers of excepti&bal ability. 

Static of elementary teachers in Sweden . -<-The general status of the 
elementaiy teacher in Sweden is indicated by table 2 which shows the 
various classifications of teachers, the qualifications required for each, 


and successful experience. Primary teachers, who have usually stud- 
ied 2 years less than teachers in the higher grades, receive lower salaries 
than the graduates of teachers colleges. Men receive about 15 percen t 
more than women. Pensions after retirement are provided by a State 
fund to which teachers are required; to contribute from 3 to 6 percent 
of their salaries. The profession is very stable in its membership: 
teachers of the highest rank frequently serve during their whole career 
in one co mmuni ty, and it is practically impossible to diBnriiM a teacher 
who has attained the rank of ordinaire. 

The general level of salaries would be considered low from the stand- 
point of what city teachers receive in the United States. The com- 
pensation is comparable to that paid our rural teachers. The attrac- 
tiveness of teaching is indicated by the plentiful supply of applicants 
for entrance to training institutions. Four times as many apply for 
* entrance as are accepted. 1 


service time in the teaching of children in the elementary grades. 


The members of the staff of the teachers college are usually well 
trained. The majority of them are men and practically all of the full- 


er d gives information regarding the salary and nature of tenure corre- 
sponding to each classification. 


. ' 

Tabu 2. — Clattificaiion of elementary teacher » in Sweden, with qualification* and 
" * x tenure 


X 

\ 


tenure 



ft- At least 21 years of ege....^ 

2. O rad nation from normal or teach* 


lOradt 

hr® 

I » P 


O rad oa t* of teachers collages receive 


higher salary rating. Lower salary 
paid to primary teacher*. Tenure 
fa permanent. 


| are college. 

|3. Some successful experience 


Lower than ordinaire. Same quall- 
tfoatiaiis except as to age» experience 
end success. 


Mm 

Salary is lower. Tenure Is semi- 
permanent 


Bltrfidandf (assistant) 


Less than standard qualifications 
especially e 2-year normal graduate 
teaching above nrimarv rrsdst 


Salary lower than ordinaire or extre- 


Vlkarler 



especially a 2-year normal graduate ordinaire. Appointment is for 1 

teaching above nrlmarv rrsdsc year only. 


mem to meet emergencies. . 


From table 2 it appears that the salary schedule is based on training 
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Summary — Stages in the training of elementary teachers in Sweden . — 

4- Schooling prior to entering normal school or teacher* college: The amount of 
preparation varies from graduation from elementary school to graduation 
• from "gymnasium." 

* (a) Candidates with lowest qualifications: Enter primary school at age of 7 

and remain there 2 years. From 9 to 14 (or even 17) study in the 
elementary or higher elementary schools. 

(t) Candidate* with highest qualifications: enter preparatory class for 
secondary school at age of 7 and take 3 or more years of preparatory 
, work. At the age of 10 enter the "real" school which offers * 

6- or 6-year course. (Work similar to that' of the "real” school is 
. • ' offered in the municipal intermediate, school whWh the student 

may enter upon leaving the elementary school at kbout 13 years of 
age. The intermediate school course lasts 4 years.) At the age of 
16 or 17 the candidate ft prepared to take the "real” examination. 

/ Success in*this test gives right to enter the "gymnasium." Stu- 

dents. remain there until graduation at the age of 19 and the passing 
of the student examination which entitles them to university 
entrance. About 18 percent of the candidates entering teachers 
. ' colleges have this highest training. - ' 

2. Selective examination for entrance to 2-year normals and teachers colleges; 
- Candidates with such varied academic backgrounds as are described in 
Stage 1 (o) and (6) attempt'the State entrance examination. At the 2-year 
normals for primary teachers, about 66 percent of those attempting the 
‘•'examination were accepted in 1029. Students for the teachers colleges are 
selected from the upper quartile of th^se attempting the examination. 
Ability in muJc is required of all candidates. 

8. Training in normal schools and teachers colleges: 

(o) Primary normal schools give 2 or 3 years of training to teachers of 
children between the ages of 7 and 9 and for teachers of «m«i| 
schools in isolated district*. The training bears directly on the 
* . elementary school curriculum and the professional work is thorough- 
- „ ly practical. 

(6) Teachers colleges give a 4-year course with emphasis on a thorough 
„ * academic and professional background. The amount, of time 

• devoted to professional work is small (11.6 percent of the total) 
but the course is related directly to teaching through emphasis on 
observation and practice. 

4. At the end of the period of trajning the candidate most pass a final examination 
which is under the joint supervision of the institition and the Central Board 
of Education. Graduates must be at least 21 years of age before they can 
enter the highest classification ( ordinaire ) which entitles them to permanent 
appointment. 

TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 

The universities and the training ^Secondary teachers.— The second- 
ary teachers of Sweden receive nheir advanced tr aining first in 
universities, then in pedagogical seminaries connected with secondary 
schools. The practical phase of the training follows completion , of 
the university or academic preparation; takes place in the seminars; « 
and lasts 1 year. The public; secondary schools in which the practice 
year is spent are especially designated for this work. 
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Although the universities of Sweden are now coeducational, this 
reform has been introduced only in recent years; hence, although some 
women teachers receive training in the universities, the higher teachers 
college for women at Stockholm still offers 3- and 4-year courses based 
on a secondary education somewhat lower than that required for 
university entrance. The work is similar to»that usually found in a 
professional college. Observation and practice is done in a secondary 
school which is an integral part of the college. This practical phase 
of the work differs from that offered in the seminars in that it is done 
during the period of residence at the training institutions. 

Entrance to a university in’ Sweden normally takes place at about } 
the age of 19. The candidate must be a graduate of a “gymnasium 11 
and must have passed the student examen. This examination, which 
includes both an oral and a written part, is given in the secondary 
schools by sjfecial commissioners appointed by the Government. 

. The test is a highly selective one. It covers all the subjects studied 
during the last year at the “gymnasium. ” Success in this examina- 
tion is a guarantee that the candidate has a general academic back- 
ground equivalent to that of a junior or senior in an American college. 

The extent of academic preparation.— The' extensive nature of the 
academic tr a i ning received by the prospective secondary -school 
teacher during residence at a university is indicated by table 3, which 
shows the higher university degrees, the numbec^Py^re of study 
required for each and the secondary teacher's rank afterVbtainine the 
degrees. \ 


Tabls 3 . — Extent of university training for secondary teacher! in Sweden 


University deem 

Years at itady required 

Hank of seoondary teacher holding 
degree T 

FilceoAe kandidat 

8 to 4 . * 

Adjonkt (assistant master). 
Lektor (master teacher). 

v I 

Filc*ofie maglster 

4 to 5 

FOoeofle licentiate. 

7 to 8. 

Ffloaofi* doktor 

8 to 0 





In order to enter the year of practical training the candidate must 
take the filosofie Ambetsexamen which requires’ about 4 yefcrs of uni- 
versity study. This is the examination for the degree of -filosofie 
m agister. (See table 3.) Instead of taking the year of practical work 
in the seminar directly ugyn passing the Ambetsexamen, the student 
may continue work in the university until completion of the work for 
filosofie licentiat or filosofie doktor— a total of 8 or 9 years of residence! 
When this longer period of training is taken, the teacher enters service 
with the highest rank, as a lektor. After completing the year of 
practice teaching (provAr), 2 additional probationary years are 
required’ for permanent appointment. The master in Sweden 
achieves this goal at an age which varies from 31 to 37 years. He has 
had from 9 to 11 years of tripling on a university level. 
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The academic training of the Swedish secondary teacher is both 
general and specialized. Preparation is regulated according to subject 
courses mastered and the amount of subject matter acquired, rather 
than in terms of time spent in the university The higffer the univer- 
sity degree obtained, the greater is the depth ^nd Concentration in 
the study of the subjects selected. In preparation for the fflosofie 
fimbetsex&men, which must be passed in order to enter teaching with 
the lower rank of adjunkt, the candidate must select for study three 
subjects which are in the secondary school curriculum. The work 
done in each subject is given a quality rating, corresponding to the ' 
depthto^which each subject'has been pursued. The lowest quality 
rating requires at least a half year of continuous study on the single 
subject and the highest, one and a half years. The student who con- 
tinues work until receiving ‘the doctor’s degree has had specialized 
graduate training in three subjects and has pursued the study of at 
least one of these subjects to the level of scholarly productivity. 

Very little work of a professional nature is included in the ilniverei'y - 
course. The student may elect pedagogik as a study. If this is not 
done, the candidate satisfies the requirement in educational theory by * 
taking a course which lasts 1 semester. . 

Observation and practice teaching. —The year of practical training 
which follows the academic preparation gives adequate opportunity 
for observation, participation, and practice. Usually about 10 candi- 
dates are assigned to a secondary school *kere they work under tfie 
supervision of master teachers. A candidate’* actual teaching load is 
" ery light about 6 hours per week— but he is expected to make care- 
ful preparation for this work. The minimum requirement ip observe 
tion is from 10 to 12 hours per week. The candidate doee teaching in 
not less than 2 nor more than 4 subjects— those in which ho has had 
academic preparation. In addition to following the schedule of obser- 
vation and practice, the student teachers are expected to attend weekly 
inferences in which the faculty and students together discuss the 
work which has been done. 

The nature of the examinations which a candidate has to pass in 
order to enter teaching has been suggested above. . The fimbetsexa- 
men— the first qualifying examination- for entrance to teaching— is 
taken after 4 or 5 years of university residence and covers the material 
of the 3 or 4 academic subjects studied during that period. There is 
also a relatively superficial examination in educational theory. The 
procedure is similar to that flW in the preliminary examination for 
the doctor of philosophy in American universities. The examination 
for the higher, degrees, filosofie licentiat and filoeofie dpktor. are 
according to the usual university procedure. The latter ia an oral 
defense of the thesis. 
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Preparation 'of faculty. — The Staff of the secondary teacher-training 
institution requires little description. The standards are those found 
in the best universities. The professional tr aining of the secondary 
teachers who supervise practice teaching has not been extensive. They 
are subject-matter specialists, all having doctor’s degrees, who have 
learned to teach by teaching. It improbable that the introduction of 
somewhat more work in educational theory for the secondary teacher 
would improve the scheme of preparation. 

The social and economic status of the secondary teaching profession 
in Sweden corresponds to the high level of preparation required for 
entrance to the work. Women are paid somewhat less than men, 
partly in consideration of the fact that tl^ey aro not,' as a rule, so# 
highly trained. Salaries are commensurate with those received in 
other professions, and tentire is for life. Pensions and disability 
allowances are regulated by the Government. Contributions by 
teachers to the insurance fund range from 3 to 6 percent Of their 
sal^rifa. During a period of sickness or after retirement a teacher 
receives a boat five-sevenths as much salary as when in active service. ‘ 

* Summary. —Stages in the training oj secondary teachers in Sweden . — 

1. The child obtains the first 3 or 4 years’ schooling^ either a public 

or a private institution. 1 » 

2. The pupil enters the “real” school at about the age of 11 and 
stays for 4 years. He takes the “real ” examination at ab out lj * or 16. 

3. Upon graduation from “real” school, the pupila enteTTHel higher - 
secondary school— the “gymnasium.” The course here lasts 4 ' or 5 
ye'ara. --^t the age of 19 or 20, the candidate is ready for* the 
studentsexamen which marks the end -of secondary school. 

4. They enter the university and take up specialized study of three 
subjects— those which will eventually be taught in secondary school. 
Also the student takes a short course in pedagogy. 

5. Studehts who intend to enter teaching with the lower rank, 
adjunkt, stay 4 years at the university, take, the fimbetsexamen and* 
the degree of filosofie magister. They then do the practical work 
described in stage 7.' 

6. Students who wish to attain the highest rank in secondaiy 
teaching, lektor, remain in the university about 8 years and take the 
degrefe of filosofie licentiat and filosofie doctor. These advanced 
degrees require scholarly specialization in a single subject. 

7. Candidates for the rank of either adjunkt or lektor sDend a veaf 


or tie usually waits 6 or 7 years longer for a permanent 
appointment. 





CHAPTER VI 

EDUCATION OF RURAL TEACHERS IN EUROPE- 

SUMMARY 

SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE RU^AL TEACHER 

Probably no country in the world has devoted as much special 
attention to the training of rural teachers as has our own country. 
This has in a large measure been due to peculiar conditions of certifi- 
cation, salary, tenure, variation in school terms, and the general neglect 
of rural school In the majority of central European States the rural 
school has not been as badly neglecied as with us and hence there has 
not been attention given to training teachere especially intended for 
rural schools. One does not find, therefore, in the continental cotrn- 
tnes preparation designed particularly for rural teachere. However 
since a vast number of all elementary teachere went into rural schools 
for their first teaching experience, the curriculum for training quite 
naturally reflected the needs of the teachere. 

There has been in recent years a tendency particularly in Germany 
Sweden, and Denmark to emphasize the rural and agricultural prob^ 
ems in the training of all elementary teachere. While one cannot say 
that there are special courses for rural teachere, emphasis is being 
placed upon giving alj elementary teachere direct contact with. And 
experience in rural life and schools. Each teacher is given the oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself not only with urban life and conditions 
ut also with rural culture and problems of rural life. This takes the 
form m several countries of requiring rural practice, participatioivin 

rural public welfare and voluntary work-service and association with 
rural peoples. . - 

Excerpts from the official order of the Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion will illustrate the new emphasis being placed upon building up in 

all teachere an appreciation and understanding for rural life and 
culture. 

Teacher training and the rural ^W.‘— The reorganization of the 
rural school in the general framelbrk of a general renewal of rural" • 
education and culture belongs to the pressing educational problems 
ol the day. Itis now a matter of common knowledge that this prob- 
lem can alone be solved through the forces that are operating in 
nature, our his tory^nd in our nationality, aijji forces that arise out of 

' Z-Itrilblim rar 4k UnUrriohtiT^ton, In 30 Mir, 1 BJJ. Vol.76.^8. 
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the conditions that obtain in the country itself. For the furtherance 
OT-Tbe work that has already been accomplished in this field it is now 
a question of assuring its success by inner cohesion and planned unifi- 
cation of the various individual activities of rural education and youth 
welfare and culture. In addition to the employment of rural teaching 
profession and to the support of all voluntary workers and supporters 
it is the special function of the pedagogical academies (now, universi- 
ties for teacher traini n g) to provide for a new generation of teachers, 
who, from a feeling of inner kinahip with the social and cultural 
problems of the rural populations, are able to meet practically all of 
the demands in the everyday work of the rural school which devolve 
upon them both in and out of the school itself. • • • The work 

directed at the study of the home, community, and people must receive 
peater attention in drder to provide an appreciation of the character- 
istics of the country, for the nature and history of the culture and 
customs of the rural districts and to create therefor a place in the whole 
of German life, ^ 


The instructional excursion to etudy folk-lore and visitations to 
rural schools are to afford the students a vivid picture and clear knowl- 
edge of the typical physical and culturaTdistricts which lie round about 
the academy. The close relationship of the rural teaching candidate 
with the furrow and soil will thus be deepened and the turning on the 
part of the younger generation to the country, which we rejoice to see, 
will also be increased in students coming from the city into a filing 
well grounded forthe values that are rooted in the soil and home.* 

The economic policy of the Hitler Government has attracted attention through- 
out the world. The measures taken to combat unemployment have produced a 
notable effect, both numerically and psychologically. The number of German 
workleas has been reduced by one-third — so much has by now become generally 
khown. But of particular Interest are the efforts made to put agriculture onto 
a healthy and profitable footing, for the National Socialist State lays particular 
stress on the nepd tor prosperous fanners aa the best basis for a sound national 
community. 


Since this order was issued tremendous efforts have been made to 
develop the somewhat neglected rural life of Germany. • • * 

The measures taken to redress the farmers' plight were neceaaarily ameliorative 
at the outset. In' February an inclusive moratorium for the entire German 
agricultural system was instituted. In March far-reaching measures to regulate 
the price of fata were introduced. In June a law was proclaimed revulatin* 
agricultural indebtedness. 

Further legislation is being drafted, based upon the old rentenbank principle by 
which the bank Was interposed as a third party between the peasant and his 
creditor. This has already given good service for a oentury past but has had to be 
remodeled on new lines. The general principle Is that the peasant repays his 

debt* by installments to the bank which latter serves the twofold Durooee of • 

* 

* ^riag.lks OsahMi Wtnam, by Cl nrtnmto t Germany and Yoo, do. I, vel 4, UM. Berlin. 
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tw ^P^ , P^ agricultural product* i. another mean. 
^ *i rmer u ** wcured thc fruiu of hi. labor*. 'The wholesale prhw 

^^“ oT^k **“* “ wordIn « *° ‘ Increasing from month to 

month. Onc of the last acta of the German Cabinet before adjourning tU Mwiont 

w 3 i ^^ n ,I! ni ? C ** J “ u " 7 *“ to k6a P i ‘<«i*Ution brought for- 

ward brthe mini, ter of agriculture to eatablUh a nation^ monopoly trfthehale 

buiUr, cheew^and egg*, whether domettie producU or imported At the 

T'hT* ^ UWS ^ Mt <poU * 0on ° f fo -‘ ^da, and^Wtioi^Tj 

ioc,ud ^ — “ d 

What has tx*n-*aid of Germany, could be said quite as well of Swe- 
Denmark. Tbe ™ is a determination that ,th*e rural worker 
shah take his place not only economically but also culturally in the life 
of the nations While none of these 6oun tries wish to educate a rural 
teacher, they do wish to have a generation of teachers who understand 

end love the rural life and culturea quite! ha much aa the life of the 
great cities. » „ - 
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PART IX. SUMMARY OF COOPERATIVE STUDIES 
IX TflE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

INTRODUCTION 

In developing plans for the National Survey of the Education of* 
leathers and in determining the scope of the several studies wJiich 
were to be undertaken an attempt was made to consult recognized 
leaders in all phases of teacher education. State Superintendents of 
public instruction; city and county superintendents; presidents of 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, normal schools, and junior 
collies; deans of schools of education; representatives of the princi- 
pal educational organizations; and through those representatives, 
teachers in the principal subject-matter fields were all consulted con- 
cerning the mosDprosaing teacher-education problenjs in their areas, 
institutions, or fields. The suggestions submitted made it Very evi- 
dent that the resources at the disposal of the Survey were quite in- 
adequatofor all the studies which were 'desired. It became necessary 
to select the studies which, because of their importance, the number 
of persons affected or the availability of necessary data, would be 
made by the regular staff. At the same time it was decided to en- 
courage and cooperate with properly sponsored individuals in making 
additional studies related to the education of teachers or in studying 
more intensively some group of teachers which was less thoroughly 
studied by the Survey. Several such studies were made, moBt of 
them by individuals who were candidates for the doctor's degree in a 
university and who because of their interest in the field were willing 
to apply the time and thought required for a doctor’s dissertation to 
a topic related to the training of teachers and to use data collected 
for them by the Survey. Aside from the approval (By the Board of 
Consultants and the directors) of the studv as pertinent to the Survey, 
the Survey staff assumed no official responsibility for these studies, 
leaving their guidance and supervision to the institutions in which the * 
individuals were working for their degrees. Several of the studies 
undertaken were not completed. Those w'hich were completed before 
this report Was finished and which have not been reported upon in 
other sections of tho report are briefly summarized in this part. 

Two undertakings of a cooperative^ nature deserve mention herd 
even though they have been reported and acknowledged in volume 
III. These wdre the studies of . representative courses for normal 
schools and teachers colleges and for colleges and universities made by 
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the groups of Master's degree candidates at Colorado State Teachera 
College at Greeley, and the University of Minnesota. These two 
valuable sets of studies were made possible by the cooperatibn of the 
two institutions, the careful supervision of Dr. Eafte U. Rugg and Dr. 
W. E. Pcik and the faithful performance of some difficult and arduous 
^-fcasks by the students. 

Another set of studies will not be summarized in this part because 
their principal findings have been incorporated in the report on the 
in-service education of teachers by Dr. N. H. Dearborn (pt. VI of 
this volume). These were the doctoral studies by Francis J. Brown, 
Stephen C. Clement, 4nna Fuda, Mrs. Lalla H. Pickett, Mark E. 
Stine, and Walter E. Zaugg. 

The doctor’s dissertations of Francis Peterson and Obed Wiftiamson 
were prepared in connection with the study of the educational theories 
held by staff members of higher educational institutions in which 
V teachers are prepared. Dr. R. B. Raup directed this study and re- 
ported uporPsome of the findings' of those two studies in volume III, 
part VII of the Survey report* 

Another study of a special group of teachers undertaken in coopera- 
tion with the National Survey of the Educbtioh of Teachers was the 
survey of the personnel of teachers of the deaf which was made by 
Robert C. Wiltbank, principal of the William S. Pierce Public School 
in Philadelphia. This study includes ^detailed personnel data on 
about two-thirds of the teachers of the deaf in public day schools, and 
private and ptfblia residential schools throughout the United States. 

It also analyzes the academic and professional preparation of these 
teachers and secures their attitudes and opinions upon a number of a 
controversial issues in this field. The conclusions were not avail- 
able at the time this report was prepared. 

The extensive study of the activities of critic teachers in normal 
schools and teachers colleges throughout the country which has been 
made by Miss Esther Marion Nelson of the State Normal School 
at Oneonta, New York was utilized in the disoussion of the practice 
school by Dr. Frank K. Foster (vol. Ill, pt. IV). 

The other ptudies done cooperatively with the National Survey ef 
the Education of Teachers will* be referred to separately and a few of 
their most significant finding s given in the remainder of this part. 
Most of the material presented in these summaries is, taken from the 
completed reports of the studies or from Summaries prepared by the 
authors. . Little interpretation has been attempted. The primary 
purposes of presenting these brief statements are to acquaint persons 
.interested in the education of teachers, with the fact . that these 
studies have been made and to give enough of* the results to show 
what piay be found in the completed reports. ^ 

* 9 '• 
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the placement of students in teaching positions as carried 

7 ON BY HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS * 

Jt/s not only important that a teacher be prepared for his work but 
equally important that he have the opportunity to do the work for 
which he is prepared and under conditions which make for his happiness 
Slid growth. In other words the proper placement of teachers is 
essential to the success of any institution preparing teachers. Some 
schools have realized this and have developed extensive programs, of 
placement and adjustmen tv services for their graduates. Other 
institutions have neglected this educational service entirely or have 
]<St it to the desultory efforts of individual students and staff members. 

It was thought that a detailed analysis of the placement work, now 
being carried on in different types of institutions would suggest forms 
of plaoement service to institutions with limited placement programs 
and would also be a means of evaluating existing services and methods. 
The Survey cooperated with Walter H. Adams in making this analysis. 

In order to provide the analysis desired it was necessary to secure 
data which would help to answer the following questions: 

1. JVhat is the administrative organization through which placement 
is effected? 

2/ How much attention is being given to the work, .as revealed by 
the amount of time devoted to it, the assistance given to the . 
director, and the amount of money Spent on it? 

3. What are the policies' which govern teacher placement in educa- 
tional institutions? t 

. 4. What is the extent of the services rendered by the placement 
offices? „ • 

5. What preparation have placement directors had for their work? 

6. What duties do the directors perforin m addition to teacher- 

placement duties? 

The National SuYvey of the Education of Teachers ascertained 
which of the institutions cooperating with it maintained any form of 
pladement service and then obtained the data required by means of 
a detailed data sheet! This was prepared by Mr. Adams with the 
advice of Prof. 6. D. Kitaon, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who sponsored, the investigation. The data 
sheet contained a series of questions and requests for pertinent data 
upon each of the six questions just listed. The repbrt gives the tabu- 
lated results of the answers from 465 institutions in such form that 
any institution may compare its placement practices with those of 
its group and the practices of its group with those of other types 
of institutions. * ♦ ' ' 

1 Thl» study was mads by Walter H. Adams, dean of students, Abflsna Christian CoQeva, AbOsnt, 
T«l, and published by tbs author at Abilene. It lntiodea normal schools, taachsrs coll nm* 
oolkfae, and uni vanities. 
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A .brief statement of the principal findings under each'of the m.m 

headings and also some of the most significant recommendati^ 
- ore presented in this summary. ^commendations 

f„™ .« rganication /or teacher placement.- Some 

hrm of organized placement is found in Sf7 percent offfi7^t.2t“!. 

coopemung m the study. In the majority of cnees, hoTem thT 
duU(* of teacher placement have been assumed by or delegated la 
an adnumstrnuve officer whose primary work is somethteg ote« 

nZ. I” 1 "' ,, y H l l>ercenl °< “■» institutions have 2 
meat office or bureau wuh a full-time executive in charge wb2 
pnmayy work is that of teacher placement. More thanTpJZ! 
delegate placement to 1 of 7 persons— a teacher of education the 
head o the education department, appointment secretary dein of 
the col^e, director of teacher training, registrar, or present 
B. The attention being given to teacher placement.— That considerable 
attention is being given to teacher placement is evidenced bv the 

£12“: SI °' 2 “ s , Utution8 

pmcement (2) the person m charge of the work gives U 6 percent 
*tt»dian) of the time devoted to all college duties to teacher placement 
(leach msUutron provides on an average, one full-tilo clerical 

“ „ <4> , tb ° “ edi “ in8tituli »n spends a' 

^plaiment * °“ ^ Pl “ ta ' ,nd $15 ' 27 “ Meeting 

^ 90Urn Uacher vUuement.- More than 90 • 
pwcent of the institutions meet all or part of the expenses of place- ■ 

ment out of the general fund. Only 32.3 percent charge students a 

no ‘^k P^ ac «ment office. Nearly 80 percent 

permit both students and alumni to register for the placement Service 

while the remainder restrict registration of resident students to 
members of the graduating class 

Nominations for positions are restricted usually to those who 
majored or mrnored m the subject or field for which a request for a 

2h 2 I ® Ce l “a 084 “ 8(itUtk,ns <*“<* credentials of a . 

student to employers when requested to do so by the student em- 
ployer, or member of the faculty. . Dt ’ 6 

D. Extcntof service rendered.— One, hundred and thirty placement 
offices reported medians of 174.5 calls for teachera diuW averted of 
12 months, 215.4 nominatidns, and 68.8 placementeaf a result of 
2. n “, Im ?“ t I 0n8 ' m6di “' number of first-time registrants was 
mMIh ^rio'd. nUmber 63 6 P * C °'“ P^^nu <*“ring the 12- 
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Registrants who prefer to teach in the primary grades are more 
successful than others in securing positions of their preference. 
Registrants who prefer to teach in the junior high school find the 
greatest difficulty in this respect. The data reveal that probably not 
more than 10 percent of the registrants in placement offices secure 
positions for which they have not been trained. 

E. The directors of teacher placement. — The typical placement 
director holds the M.A. degree, has 49.5 semester-hours of credit in 
courses in education, and has had approximately 17 years of experi- 
ence in 4 different educational positions, and holds the rank of pro- 
fessor in the institution in which he is working. 

F. Other duties of teacher-placement directors— He* teaches some 
course nr courses (usually education) in the institution, holds an 
administrative position such as dean or director of teacher training, 
js a member of two standing committees, and is responsible for assist- 
ing students in securing part-time positions. In those institutions 
•which maintain a program of follow-up of teachers in service, he is 
responsible for this program. • 

From practices and opinions of placement directors and other 
students of this fiejd, a set of principles underlying the placement of 
students in teaching positions was developed. The major principles 
without their various subdivisions are as follows: 

1. Teacher placement should be recognized as part of the personnel 
program of the institution and should be under the supervision 
of the personnel director. 

2.. Where pdbaible, the placement service should be financed from 
sources other than registration fees charged to registrants. • 

3. Any student in the institution or former student of the institution 

who is eligible for an educational position should be permitted 
to register for placement provided he has a sufficient amount of 
work in the institution to make it possible to aipve at a fair 
estimate of his potential ability as a teacher. 

4. Only those students who have majored (specialized) in the field 

abput which the inquiry was received should be nominated for . 
a position in that field, unless the director has reason to believe 
that a student who has mmored in the field possesses certain 
personal traits which may compensate for a lack of'training. 

6. The credentials of a registrant should be sent to a prospective 
employer at the request of the employer, .a member of the faculty 
of the institution doing the placing or at the request of the 
student, provided the director is assured that the vacancy exists. 

6. Such records should be kept in the placement office as will make 
it possible for the director to make intelligent nominations, 
'this will include information about the registrant and infor m^ , 
tion about the vacancy. J ^ 
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7. The placement director should have at least 1 year of training 

8 th ® b * che, ° r ’ 8 de K ree ’ preferably in the field of educatbJf 

8. The duties of the placement director will depend upon the policy 

of the institution os to personnel administration. In general it 
may be said that the one who assists students in securing teaching 
- positions may well teach or supervise teaching part ofthe time 

V ^ 01 6P \? UCh ™ th *** P^blems Jthe tlacher. and he 
should be responsible for the follow-up program of the institution 

asfc ^cations of the findings may be stated briefly 

1. They make possible the formulation of a body of principles to 

direct teacher-placemcnt activities in educational institutions 

2. T“® ^institutions contributing to the investigation can compare 
•their placement work with that in institutions comparable to 
theu- own and may make whatever changes they behave are 

BUteT 7 ^ mate the pr ° gram consi3 ^ nt with the principles 

8. Placemei^t directors can better determine the policies which 
should dVejrt their work and define the scope of their services * 
4 . Prospective placement directors will know what preparation might 

° f them ’ and graduate schools of education 
should find the material helpful in providing the necessary 
training for college administrators, particularly for those who 
* d 1,6 re8ponaible for teacher-placement work. 

6. The findings should prove helpful to investigators in the future 
who are interested fti studying trends in teacher-placement 
^.activities m educational institutions. 

ORGANIZATION ^ “MINISTRATION OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 
SERVICE IN CITIES OF 50,000 POPULATION AND MORE » 

Substitute teachers in large city systems may play an important 
part in the preservice education of teachers, the induction of young 
teachers, and the continued growth of teachers in set™*. Because 
of the close relationship between the problem of how to obtain 
eflBciOnt use of substitute teachers and the larger problem of edu- 
cating teachers ^the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 

2*2% 2V** S- BaIdwin in/8ecuriD « ** *>r * 

the study of the problems connected with substitute' teaching. 

questionnaire dealing not only with praS • 

of handling substitute-teacher work but the underlying purposes 

were received from more than three-fourths of the cities in this 

country w!th more than 60,000 population. One of the principal 

contribution, of this study will be the ver/ convindng evidence 

which it pre sents of multiplicity of practices in handling substi- 

ssr 
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tut* teaching. It is evident that there has been relatively little 
careful t hinki ng on this problem and the possibilities of improving 
public-school service by the wise use of substitute teachers. A few 
of th? results of this study will give evidence of this and at the same 
time show the type of material which may be obtained from this 
report by those interested in the administration of city school 
systems. 

One distinct contribution has been the formulation of 14 criteria 
for the management of substitute teaching. These are supported by 
quotations from authorities in the field of educational administration. 
These criteria are as follows: J 

1. The superintendent of schools slmuld be held responsible for the 
, administration of substitute-teaching service. ‘ 

2. The selection and assignment of substitute teachers should be 

administered centrally^for the entire system. 

3. The professional qualifications of those eligible for substitute- 

teaching service should be the same as the qualifications for the 
regular teaching staff. *'• 

4. The selection and assignment of substitutes for service should be 
. mafle strictly on the basis loJLpaerit. 

5. Eacn candidate fqr substitute service should be required to 

submit an application form giving his essential qualifications. 

6. The specialization of substitute teachers wi thin certain grade 

levels in the elementary school division and within subject 
fields in the secondary school division should be practiced. 

7. A large city school system should .systematically zone the school 

district for purposes of ' administering substitute- teaching 
service. 

A Salaries of substitute teachers should be administered on the 
basis of a scientific salary schedule. 

9. Substitute-teaching service should be treated as a distinct item 
in budgetary and accounting practice. 

10. A system of adequate reoords should be provided for thp admin- 

istration of substitute service. ' 

11. In-service training for substitute teachers should be so planned 

and so administered as to assure & maximum of service and 
professional growth. 

12. Adequate supervision should be provided the substitute teacher 

while in service. 

13. The work of the substitute teacher should be rated for purposes of 

measuring and increasing efficiency, and the rating should 
bear some relation to promotion, salary, transfer, and termi- 
nation of service. 
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14. A statement'of the mice and regulation® applying to the adminis- 
tration of substitute-teaching service should be formulated in 
every city school system. 

A. Organizing and directing substitute-teacher service. —The officer 
who has this in charge is most frequently the secretary to the super- 
mtendent of schools. It is also handled in 21 cities by specially 
designated clerks, by the superintendent in 8 cities, by the assistant 
superintendents in 7, by telephone switchboard operators in 2 
and by various other school officials in other cities. In 31 school 
systems the school principals direct substitute service for their 
schools independently of any assistance from a central office. In 93 
syB terns in which the central office handles substitute-teacher service 
the principal is permitted to specify a choice of individuals from a 
list of eligibles. , 

B. Recruiting and selecting substitute-teacher personnel. — In 92 of 
the cities reporting, the superintendent of schools approves the 
candidates eligible for substitute service. These are selected by 
means of a variety of examinations and in practically all cases a 
personal application.* 

C. Qualifications of substitute teachers.— These qualifications differ 
by cities and also among the various school divisions. Somewhat 
more than the majority of cities have identical requirements for 
regular and substitute teachers in the elementary, junior high school, 
and senior high school divisions. In a dumber of other respects, 
such as required experience and health certificate, the requirements 
are waived for substitute teachers. Residence in the locality is, 
however, more frequently required for substitutes thqn for regular 
teachers. In the cities studied, very little use is made of student 
teachers, practice teachers, or cadet teachers for substitute service 
idthough two-thirds of the cities reporting stated that students were 
being trained in their school systems. 

D. Compensation. — The most common practice in the payment of 
substitute teachers is to provide a uniform wage Which varies accord- 
ing to the school division— elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school. The next most frequently used plan is to pay all substi- 
tutes the same amount regardless of qualifications or school divisions i 
in which the service is rendered. The tlnrd most frequently used plan 

is to pay substitutes on a separate schedule from the regular staff with 
pay varying according to individual qualifications. Salary data from 
most of the cities cooperating in the study would indicate that about 
1M percent of the salary budget is used for substitute teaching. 

E. Personnel records and' accounting methods.— The replies showed - 
the following frequencies for records kept of the substitute personnel: 
Qualifications, 126; successive employment a^p substitute, 108; effi- 
ciency rating, 89; professjpnal progress, 43; and no records, 6. This 
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•action of tbs report shows great need for more uniform records in thin 
field. 

F. Inducting substitutes into daily teaching service.— Wide varieties 
in practice were again found in notifying the central office of absence 
from school and of the need for substitute teachers, which variety per- 
sisted in the methods of selecting the teacher for the temporary va- 
cancy. This section of the resport has probably the most comprehen- 
sive data ever collected on the amount of time taught by substitutes, 
tabulated by months of the school year and by school divisions. 
The average percentage of total teaching days taught by substitutes 
in the combined elementary, junior, and senior high school divisions 
were September, 1.6 percent; October, 2.2; November, 2.5; December, 
2.7; January, 2.8; February, 3.2; March, 3.6; April, 2.9; May, 2.6; 
June, 2.6. 

G. Uting the service* of substitutes— The extent to which substitutes 
were employed for services other than classroom teaching was' as fol- 
lows: Visiting teachers, 10; coaching, 14; research assistants, 15; ” 
clerical' work, 30; study-hall supervision, 2; library, 2; grading, l! 
This shows that substitute teachers in the cities cooperatin g in thin 
study have been used for very little other work, than caring for the 
work of absentee teachers. The study further reports that the super- 
vision of the work of substitute teachers was performed in all cases by 
the principals or by the principals and grade and subject supervisors. 

In some school systems the substitute teacher was reported to receive 
more thorough or extensive supervision than the regular teachers. In 
most cases, however, no difference was shown. It was also revealed 
that in very few of the cities were substitute teachers considered to 
have the same privileges of tenure as were accorded the regular ’ 
teachers. 

This study will call attention in a forceful manner to the possibilities 
of more effective u?e of substitute teachers in the larger city systems. 

THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN TEACHERS 

COLLEGES' 


Many of the problems in the education of teachers involve sooner 
or later the administrative organization of the institution in which 
teachers are prepared. Frequently changes considered desirable are 
not made because of administrative difficulties involved or because 
of existing administrative organizations. In order to have a more 
complete and recent picture of the administrative organization of 
the institutions educating teachers two studies were encouraged by 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers— one having to do 

tody *m pnpmd by Bobwt H. Uontae 
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with the administration of normaj schools and teachers colleges ths 
other with the administration of colleges and universities. The first 
of these studies was done under the immediate direction of Robert R 
Momson, the second by James S. Kinder. ' 

In outlining the study for thAnormal schools and teachers oolletrw 

* d ““T U ^ 6ltent which P™tioe ih ^ 

the 250 .State-supported institutions of this Xype varied and, if pos- 
sible, the elements or practices whjchjjiej^&d in common. In addi- 
Uon to this an attempt was maddT^develop criteria for the internal 
administrative oigonixation of professional schools for the education 
of teachers and to obtain the validation of thosfe criteria from writings 
in the field of teachere-college administration and by the opinions of 
a selected group of teachere-college presidents considered superior 
administrators by their fellow presidents. After these criteria were 
developed the existing practices in the normal schools and teachers 
colleges of the country were checked against the criteria and recom- 
mendations were made concerning the administrative officers needed 
their principal duties, their administrative interrelationships and ths 
use of faculty committees in the administration of these institutions. 

An elaborate check-list was developed to secure a detailed picture of' 
the admm^trative officers in all of these schools, the percentage of 
their tune given to administration, to teaching and other duties, and 
e administrative officers to whom they were directly responsible. 

1 he data sheet also obtained similar information concerning standing 
committee® of the faculty. A lpng check-list of rather detailed admin- * 
lstra tive . duties was used to ascertain the exact officer or officers in the 
teachers oollegs to whom the duties in the list ^ere delegated 
’Data were procured from 150 teachers colleges scattered throughout 
the country in 41 different States and thus represent a vary complete 
picture <^f present administrative practices in these institutions. 

A Onteria jor evaluating internal administrative organization^ in a 
teachers college. —Twenty criteria for the internal administrative organ- 
reation of teacher* colleges were derived from the literature in this 
fi^ld and from administrative practices in teachers oollegee. A jury 
of^O selected ooUege ^hieidenta rated these criteria on the basis of 
«eir desirability.* Thirteen were approved by the jury *s desirable of 
highly desirable. These 13, briefly stated, were: 

1. Opportunity for the instructional stiff to teach in their respective 

departments without being overburdened with administrative 
* duties. . 

2. Faculty participation in formulating policies concerning instruo- 
* tion. 

3. Responsibility for the performance of administrative functions 

centered in individuals. N 1 

4 . The approval of policies by the State board of oontroL 


- — ■ * - 
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• 5. Final decision* made by president or by officere to whom preaident 
has delegated -authority to make decisions. s 

6. The utilization of an administrative council chosen by the preaident 
1 ** 8erve m “ wlviaory capacity concerning the formulation of 
r pohciw aiid l^he making of administrative decisions. (Faculty 

representation on the administrative council received high 
.endorsement.) ' - ^ 

7. The freeing of the preaident from a multiplicity of administrative 

duties. 

8. Grouping of related administrative 'functions under control' of 

officers, who, in turn, are responsible tq president. 

9. Specialization of duties of the administrative officers. * , - 

10. Special committees for investigations requiring special fttudy. 

11. Few or no standing committees for administrative work. • 

12. A fixed procedure for replacing membership in standing com* 

. mitteee. - ^ 

f , • 

13. Selectiqn and appointment of all committees by the preaident. 

I B. IheadminietraHce u*e of committee* in the internal organization 
4 teacher* college* — An average of approximately 10 standing com* 
mittees of the faculty for each institution investigated was found with 
a slight tendency for the h umber to increase aa the size of the college 
increases. The most frequently found faculty committees were 
those on: Entertainment and -lyceum, student activities, student 
social affaire, and construction and reconstruction of the curriculum. 
Administrative councils were organized in 70 percent of the colleges 
included m this study. Nearly all of these' councils were chosen by 
“ e President and expected to serve in an advisory Capacity. The 
committees were usually appointed by the preaident who retained in 
most cases ex-officio membership in all standing committees. Ap- 
proximately .75 percent of the oommitteqs had administrative duties 
in connection wiCh policies which they developed; There Vas also a 
tendency to retain the sameindividuals on committees. 

C. Interrelation* of adminutratioe officer*— Twenty-six different 
administrative officere were found in 5 percent or more of the colleges 
which furnished data for this study. That officials other than the' 
preaident found most frequently were the business agent, the dean of 
mfen, the dean of women, the director of athletics, director of health 
director of placement, the director of training, librarian, registrar, 
and superintendent of buildings and grounds. Officials established 
.in only a few institutions are director of adjustment, director of houa- 
mg, director of ihatructwn, director of personnel, director of research, 
director of student activities, director of social affaire, and vice presi- 
dent Teachers colleges in the study have an average of approxi- 
mately 12 administrative officers each. The administrative officers 
averaged fairly heavy teaching loads in these institutions, partiou* 
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<larly in the smay^r ones. Nearly all officers are administratively 
• responsible to the president. Although there are numerous instance 1 


in which there is an approved sequence of responsibilities there is 
not a marked tendency on the part 6f the administrative officers of 
these institutions to delegate extensive administrative responsibility. 


instruction; extension instruction; educational research; faculty 
personnel relations; placement and adjustment service; public rela- 
tions or good-will service; publicity and publications; student organi- 
sation; student social activities; student standards of conduct; ' 
student teaching; student welfare. The president retains consider* 

, able administrative responsibility for each of these different fields, 
thus, in many instances, performing a multiplicity of duties: In 
more than a third, of the cases it seemed evident that these duties 
werf'so numerous and so easily capable of delegation to others that 
their performance prevented giving the major attention of the presi- 
dent to the development of administrative and institutional policies. 
Presidents of these institutions retain the major responsibility for 
administrative~7Tuties in the approval of administrative policies, the 
management of buildings mid grounds, the supervision and direction 
of classroom instruction, the administration of faculty personnel 
relations and public* relations or good-will service. Among the 
administrative and supervisory activities frequently not performed 
in teachers colleges may be mentioned the following: (a) Supervising 
the instruction of the probationary memben of the staff; (6) planning 
in-service training for staff memben; (c) arranging exchange prefect 
sorohips; (d) formulating policies concerning* educational research; 
(s) formulating poligigs concerning extension instruction; (/) deter* 
minin g what courses may be offered by correspondence; (g) planning 
adequate housing facilities for staff members; (A) planning staff , 
insurance and retirement funds; (i) guidance of students in selection 
of qoureee to meet placement demands; (f) conducting educational 
conferences foi r grkduates who are teaching in the field; (A) directing 
conferences with boards of education; (2) providing summaries of 
cost records for various departmental services; (m) requiring inde- 
pendent auditing of financial records; (n) insuring buildings; (o) 
pla nnin g adequate housing for maintenance staff; (p) directing in- 
service training of maintenimce staff. ^ 

Mr. Morrises analysis of" this problem is concluded with a set of . 
reco mmen d a tions concerning the reorganization of teachers colleges 
around the five functional divisions of public relations, instruction, 

V personnel, business and finance,, and faculty personnel relations. 


jj'-' ^ / • f 

buildings and grounds management; business management; campus 


D. The performance of administrative fund-ions . — The check-list 
submitted to teachers colleges gave samples of activities under the 
following headings: Admission, registration, and recoMs of students* 

I ■! !• ^ • • • . * m m 
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The detailed information contained in th» fiport as supporting 
evidence for the recommendations will be of interest to all adminis- 
trative officers of nomud schools and teachers colleges and also of 
interest to any persons responsible for proposing changes in the 
curricula of these institutions since, as was previously stated, radical 
changes in curricula often involve and sometimes depend upon 
equally radical changes in the administrative set-up. 

- ■ * i 

THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF' LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES* 

* a 

In connection with the problems that were"related to the adminis- 
trative organization of institutions in which teachers are prepared 
it seemed desirable to make the same division of institutions as was 

•5 

done in tfce study of ^micula. For this reason the Survey accepted 
the opportunity to cooperate with the Association of American Col- 
leges in the qtudy of. the internal administration of liberal arts col- 
leges which was conducted by James S. Kinder. ■ Thi^ study was 
organized so that its findings would be comparable to those from the 
study of the internal >administration of normal schools and teachen 
colleges made by Robert H. Morrison. The data for the study of 
colleges and universities were obtained largely by questionnaires 
collected by the Association of American Colleges, / This accounts 
for some of the differences in the treatment of the t!Wo groups of insti- 
tutions. There is, however, enough similarity in the point of ap- 
proach and in the items studied to provide interesting comparisons. 
Data for this study were obtained from the answers to questionnaires 
from 110 colleges and from 11 larger universities which were used to 
check the effect of size oh administrative procedures. ' 

The problem aa undertaken by Mr. Kinder was expressed in the 
following five purposes: ' 

1. To discover how the educational and administrative policies of 

colleges are determined. 

2. To reveal.the types of internal administration which qow exist. 

3. To show how the variovto administrative officers function in 

relation to each other. 

4. To determine the extent *to which the faculty as a group and as 

organized committees participate in internal administration. 

5. To suggest some basic principles of administration aa they are 

repealed in surveys and other educational literature and to show 
whether these principles have been adopted by the colleges and 
universities included in the study. 

Some of the findings under each of these headings are presented in 
this summary together wrlh the statement of the 17 principles drawn 
from thg literature of this field. 

4 TMi^iidy wiipup f liibyl*— iS. Xtod^, p rn hw or ofw lD e rtte o, > m i | < »u li(Mhw*itW«—, 
Wtofcana.rfc.l lll W H i bl Mxd by lb> btoran ot f nhtkm tUm*, Tmcban Octon. OotttmbU Palmtoy. 
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A. Preterit administrative practice . — There is no common pattern 
of administration so far as officers employed is concerned. The only 
officers which were founrf in every institution are the chief executive 
and the business officer. Most of the administrative officers are 
assigned to a teac h i ng schedule. Most of the colleges are organized 
along departmental lines and only a few have adopted a divisional* 
plan of organization. 


B. Interrelations df officers and duties . — More than half of the 
institutions have not defined the functions and duties of their ad- 
ministrative officers in bylawB or other formal regulations. As a 
result there is no common set of functions for a particular office when 
thf entire group of colleges is considered. In the majority of colleges 
the type of oiganization described in this study as the “unit type” 
prevails. There are a number of instances, however, where several 
administrative officers are directly responsible to the board. In 
most of these cases the plan was considered, satisfactory due perhaps 
to the cooperative spirit of the personnel. 

C. Participation oj the faculty in the internal administration oj 
colleges . — The faculty occupies a position of preeminence in the insti- 
tutions in this study, participating in administration through general 
faculty meetings, standing committees, boards, cabinets, councils, 
and senates. College presidents are making an extensive use of 
faculty standing committees with special fact-finding or policy- 
forming committees haying a vital place in the affairs of the institu- 
tions. Faculty meetings have a tendency to settle down into 
discussions of institutional routino and detail. 

D. Principles of internal administration and their relation to present 
administrative practice . — The following 17 principles, were assembled 
from the opinions of leaders in the field of college administration. 
Each principle was supported by quotations from surveys, reports, 
and other discussions of college problems. 

1. Administration exists for the purpose of enabling the institution 

to carry out more effectively its *ima and policies rather than 
as an end in itself. 

2. The ad minis trative staff should be no larger than is necessary to 

handle efficiently the affairs of the institution. , 

9. Adminis tration should provide -for a hi gh degree of staff morale. 
Every member of the administrative and instructio nal staff 
should be made to feel a responsibility for the progress of the 
institution os a whole. 

4* The president as the chief executive officer of the institution should 
have final authority and responsibility, subject to review by 
the board of control, for all phases of administration in the 
institution. 
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5. The chief executive should be sufficiently free from routine Admin- 

istrative duties that he may devote the major part of his time 
■ to the development and execution of the policies of the 
institution. 

6. All administrative officers should be responsible to the president 

either directly or indirectly. 

7. Administrative* officers should be given authority commensurate 

with their responsibilities. 

8. Each member of the staff, especially the administrative staff, 

should be given a clear definition of his functions so that all 
functions will be properly cared for and that an overlapping or 
duplication of effort will not occur. 

0. The institution should recognize that administration and instruc- 
tion are specialized functions. 

10. In the preparation of the budget, all executive officers and heads 

of departments or units should be consulted about the needs 
of their respective units. 

11. The presentation of the budget to the. board of control and the 

responsibility for its adequacy and soundness should rest with 
the chief executive. 

12. The president should recommend to the board of control names of 

new faculty members; however, he should first consult with the 
administrative council, the departmental head, or the members 
•of the department involved. 

13. The faculty should be considered the legislative bod^of the 

institution in academic matters (in large institutions this func- 
tion may have to be delegated to duly elected representatives). 

14. The faculty should not attempt nor be expected to perform 

executive duties. 

15. Standing committees should be few in number; special committees 

should be discharged upon the completion of their specific 
tasks. 

10. The instructional staff, organization should promote the institu- 
tional program as a whole. 

17. The powers of the departmental head should ordinarily be 
miniBtrative rather than administrative. 

A few of Kinder’s conclusions in addition to those already given are: 

1. liberal arts colleges and universities differ in their administrative 

practices, although the difference is one of degree rather than of 
kind. 

2. College administration is more (jemocratio in practice than in form. 

Few presidents take delight in absolute authority for its own 
sake. Their correspondence is replete with allusions to efforts 
to keep all the members of the staff informed of the policies of 
the board and the administration. 
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3. There have been few changes in organization and administration 

in the last 5 years which come within the scope of thia study 
Collegiate experiments which are in progress center largely 
around the curriculum, the improvement of instruction, and the 
care <md direction of students. 

4. College administrative officers are doing more than & reasonable 

amount of teaching. It is often difficult to decide whether ah 
individual is an instructor or an administrative officer. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF READING • 

The effective teaching of reading presents many problems especially 
to the teachers in elementary schools. Preparation of teachere to 
meet these many problems has in some professional schools been 
left almost to chance even though the ability to read is so fundamental 
to the whole educative process. .The National Survey of the Educa- ’ < 
tion of Teachers cooperated with F. W. Phillips in his study of the 
preparation of teachere of reading— a study done under the guidance 
of Dr. William S. Gray and other members of the Univeraitv of 
Chicago faculty. 

Data on staff personnel and on the representative courses for 
teachere of reading were obtained from the institutions cooperating 
in the study of curricula for teachere. The same data were obtained 
'for all representative courses but their number prevented detailed 
analyses except those in which individual graduate students used 
the data for doctors’ theses. / 

The fin d ing s from this study were based upon returns for nearly 
200 courses in 110 institutions in 39 States. The distribution by 
sections and by types of institutions gives a satisfactory sample for 
Btudy. m > 

Some of Phillips’ findings and recommendations are given under 
each of the major headings used in his report. 

Aims of professional courses for the training of toothers of r ead • 
The aims submitted fpr evaluation to teachere of courses in 
reading were the same as were submitted to teachere of representative 
courses in all subjects and so were too general to give the data desired 
about courses in reading. Each teacher, however, was Mlf«d to 
interpret the aims in terms of his own subject. Three of these alma 
were approved for 136 of the 140 courses for teachers of reading. 
These were: (1) To give students a knowledge of the principles of 

the subject; ( 2 ) to make students familiar with the aims and problems 

of the subject; and (3) to make students familiar with the methods of 
teaching the subject. Five other aims for these courses which were 
listed as applying to two-thirds or more of the courses indicate 
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courses in reading were primarily professional courses. These five 
a aims were: 

1. To have students acquire facts or meanings concerning the subject 
through textbooks, lectures by the instructor, classroom discus- 
sion, and laboratory activities. 

^ To develop proper appreciations (valuations) of the significance of 
the subject for its contributions to present-day living. 

3. To train in right methods of study, including training in the 

location and use of reference and source material, relating to the 
> subject. 

4. To give practice in teaching including lesson planning and other 

types of teaching activities. 

5. To supply students with the necessary background of subject 

matter for teaching purposes. • 

B. Materials of instruction used in courses for teachers of reading . — 
One hundred and forty-six courses reported 61 different textbooks as 
used in reading courses with 15 reported as the highest frequency for 
any one book, and 40 texts used in only one course. 

In listing books used as refengice material 615 notations included 
123 different titles — only 16 ofwhich were mentioned 10 or more 
times. 

Two hundred and thirty-three notations of periodicals used included 
26 different publications only 7 of which were mentioned 10 or more 
times. 

- An analysis of the lists of materials used in these courses indicates 
practices inconsistent with the more scientific tendencies in education 
and in a number of instances misplaced emphasis for a professional 
course. 


C. The placement and content of the professional course in reading . — 
One hundred and fifty-four courses were listed under 89 titles and 
offered in 19 different departments. Eighty-tftro of the courses were 
given in departments of education and 37 in English groups. 

This section of the report presents a detailed analysis of the content 
of courses in reading showing the variations in emphasis on each of 
19 major items when the reading courses are taught by different 
departments and for different levels of education. These tables are 
interesting to teachers of reading but are too detailed ’to summarize 
here. . 

D. Some classroom procedures . — The most dommonly used technique 
for assigning lessons in these coursee^vas to refer to the text or to a 
reference book and indicate the way the book was to be used. A 
variety of other methods of assignment were listed, the most frequently 
mentioned being the use of lesson plans, the selection and preparation 
of teaching materials, and observation followed by discussion and 
reports. 
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Thor© is evidence to show that instructors of these courses used the 
socialized recitation, the organization of courses on the problem basis 
large unite and illustrative lessons, the study of* teaching materials’ 
and individual assignments. ’ 

Tests were given on an average of 3 or 4 times per term. The 
types of teste moet frequently used were in the order of frequency 0 f 
mention: True-false 115, completion 107, multiple choice 95, essav 01 
and matching 51. J * 

Student grades in professional courses in reading were most fre- 
quently determined on the basis of class participation in discussion 
(144), written papere or projects (117), laboratory exercises (117) 
final examinations (100), and general attitude toward work (104). 

Teachers of these professional courses in reading used the discussion 
method of teaching most frequently. Special reports by students and 
lectures were the next in order of frequency of mention. 

Some of the general conclusions from the study may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Wide difference of opinion exists as to the need for a professional 

course in reading. 

2. Those who recognize a need differ as to the departmental placement 

and basic content of the course. This is shown by the various 
combinations offered. 

3. No uniformity was found in the selection or use of texts, reference 

books, or periodicals. 

4. The aims of the reading course showed greater uniformity than was 

to be expected when the various combinations, departments, and 
individual interpretations are considered. This is, no doubt, in 

part, a surface agreement influenced by the suggested list in tbs 
questionnaire. 

5. The evidence indicated that methods of instruction, of testing, and 

determination of grades tend toward progressive practices. * 

0. The major items of instruction show the influence of recent studire 
in the reading field. 

7. Greater uniformity of practice and unanimity of understanding are 
* desirable. + 


THE TRAINING OF 




NTARY TEACHERS IN THE FIELD OF 
ARITHMETIC • 


Another of the cooperative studies approved by the National Sur- 
vjy of the Education of Teachers was the analysis of the preparation 
of elementary teachers in the field of arithmetic. Mr. Robinson’s 
interest in the problem grew from his work with teachers of arithmetic 
in the New Y ork City schools — both in preparing teachers in one of 
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the city training schools and in supervising arithmetic teaching of 
teachers in service. 

The investigation undertook to study the preparation of elementary 
teachers in the field of arithmetic and then to evaluate that prepara- 
tion by means of the strengths and weaknesses of the teachers at work. 

The picture of the preparation of these teachers was obtained from 
the analysis of the catalogs of 141 normal schools and teachers colleges 
in 45 different States afid from detailed reports from the teachers of 
arithmetic courses for elementary teachers in 24 normal schools and 
teachers colleges selected by a competent jury as representative of 
better practfce in the education of teachers in different sections of the 


country. 

These reports were two in number. The first asked for data on the 
academic and professional preparation in mathematics of the 37 differ- 
ent teachers offering courses in arithmetic in the cooperating schools. 
The second part was a detailed analysis of the content of the 51 courses 
for elementary teachers of arithmetic and included such items as: 
Clock-hours given to different types of courses and the number which 
teachers think should be given; instructional material used in the 
several courses; points of emphasis as revealed by distribution of time 
allotted to different topics; and the extent to which professional ma- 
terial was introduced as shown by a check-list of 450 topics and ac- 
tivities. This list contained samples’ of typical topics and activities 
and was used to procure the' basic data for the analysis of courses in 
mathematics provided for elementary school teachers of arithmetic. 

The needs of elementary teachers of arithmetic were determined 
from four sources: 

1. ,An analysis of. the questions and answers of approximately 19,000 

candidates for the license to teach in the elementary schools of 
New York City. These examinations were in .two parts — the 
first dealing with knowledge of arithmetic and ability to use 
arithmetical processes and the second part dealing with the 
teaching of arithmetic and the applications of psychological and 
educational principles. 

2. Detailed accounts of 652 observations of the teaching of arithmetic 

in 28 different New York City schools and of 200 conferences 


with teachers held after their teaching had been observed. 

3. Special arithmetic examination papers of 322 teachers employed- 

in New York City and nearby suburban communities. ' 

4. Studies reporting die teaching . difficulties and subject-matter de- 

ficiencies of teachers of arithmetic in elementary schools. 

A few of the more significant findings from this study are here pre- 
sented under the principal headiigs of the investigation: 

A. Difficulties which teachers have with the subject matter of arith- 
■Elementary teachers as a whole are fairly proficient in the 

i 
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manipulation of the mechanical processes of arithmetic but are sumL 
antly lackmg m their knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic which underlie the mechanical processes. This group lacks 
mathematical msight when confronted with mathematical situations 
varying from those of the textbook type. 

B. Difficult™ teachers have with methods of teaching arithmetic — 
~ From the analysis of examination papers, observations of teaching 
conferences following observations, it is evident that the teachen 
in this group failed to use many of the fundamental and accepted 
principles of effective teaching in their teaching of arithmetic These 
teachers depended more upon special devices and prescribed methods 
of teaching ^an upon fundamental principles underlying the learning 
difficulties of children m this subject. There is little apparentappl? 
cation to the classroom situations of methods of teaching arithmetic 
as given in the better professional courses. 

c. Tkt professional training and experience of instructor, of proles- 
nonal course, ,n arithmetic in the eelecUd dermal schools andtiaehen 
colleges. The 37 teechen in thie group whose professional eounet 
were analysed had met in almost all cases the requirements of a m«* 
to e degree. However the majority of the group received their 
achelor s degrees from liberal arts colleges or universities on an aver- 
age of nearly 13 yeare after graduating from high school, and the 
master s degree from a liberal arts college or university approximately 

y C “? ***** b ® chelor '8 degree. These figures would indicate 

that these teachers have secured their professional preparation in 
most esses by a piecemeal process ovdr an extended period of time 
As a group these teachers of arithmetic had considerably less undet^ 
graduate and graduate work in mathematics ooureee than is true of 
the teachers of other mathematical subjects. The 37 teachers- also 
had appreciably more teaching experience in high schools thin in 
elementary grades. As a group they had had a median of nearly 12 
yeara Caching experience either in elementary or secondary schools. 

D. Materials of instruction wed in professional schools.— 1 The median 
number of clock-hours given in the selected institutions to professional 
courses in arithmetic is in the neighborhood of 36 to 40 with the teach- - 
ers of the courses suggesting that at least 60 percent more time should 
be given to these courses. The range of the number of hours given 
to the vanous professional courses in arithmetic indicates the proba- 
bility that other factors than the needs of teachers in service deter- 
mine the length of these courses. An analysis of the basic texts and 
other mdices of the content of the professional courses would indicate 
that these courses are largely methods of teaching and review of ele- 
mentary subject matter with very little emphasis upon new arithmet- 
ic^ material, supplementary material from other mathematical 
subjects, or professional units such as the history of arithmetic, the 
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recognition of learning difficulties, the use of diagnostic tests and 
remedial instruction. 

E. An 'analysis of the classroom activities of professional courses it ^ 
arithmetic. — In this section of the study the sample list of classroom 
activities was divided into the headings: Rational work, historical 
aspects, psychological aspects, sociological aspects, methods of/teach- 
ing, materials of instruction, tests and measurements, curriculum 
studies, review work, and observation. The samples included in the 
check-list show the extent to which teachers of professional courses 
for arithmetic emphasixed these professional units in their courses. 
The analysis of thb check-list of activities compared with the analysis 
of 28 detailed syllabi of professional courses in arithmetic and an 
analysis of examination questions given in connection with these 
courses indicate that rational topics, application of psychology to the 
teaching of arithmetic, methods of teaching, and review of elementary 
school subject matter are the phases receiving the largest emphasis 
in these courses. 

The general conclusions from the study are that the content of these 
courses is not sufficiently new to be challenging to students of oolle- 
giate maturity nor are the relationships between the professional units, 
the new subject matter, and the opportunities to do practice teaching 
in arithmetic close enough to secure an enriched teaching of arith- 
metic in the schools nor a satisfactory application of the fundamental 
principles of teaching and learning to this field. 

THE STATUS OF TEACHERS OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS IN THE 

UNITED STATES T 

At the meeting of the congress of mathematicians held in Geneva 
in 1028 it was decided to revive the work of the International Com- 
mission on the Teaching of Mathematics which was interrupted by 
the World War. This commission had planned to study the prepara- 
tion of teachers of secondary school mathematics in the various 
countries. Dr. David Eugene Smith, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics of Teachers College, Coluinbia University, New York, was 
elected president of the commission, and Prof. E. R. Hedrick, of the 
University of ‘California at Los Angeles, was appointed chairman of 
the American Committee to make the study for the United States. 
The American Committee consists of E. R. Hedrick, chairman; J. W. 
Young, W. D. Reeve, Ben W. Frasier, and Eva May Luse. After 
the death of Professor Young, Ben A. Sueltz, professor of mathe- 
matics at the State Normal School, Cortland, N.Y., was made a 
member of the American Committee and entrusted with the direction 
of the study and the preparation of the report. 

* Bwl A. *> *■ . g i rt— r of imlhwntl w. S*» Honwl Bctooo). Oorthad, M.T. 
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In the meantime, the National Survey of the Education of Teacher* 
s ~ secured'd&U on the preparation and experience of almost half of 
the high-school teachers of mathematics in the United States It was 
therefore decided to make available to the American Committee any 
data which the National Survey had obtained and to oooperate with 
it m the study. In this way it was possible to make a/5nuch more 
intensive and extensive study of this important group of teacher* 
than was contemplated 6y the Survey. In addition to 
available the data from the inquiry sent to all teachers, the Survey 
^assisted ip the collection of additional data on the preparation of 

secondary teacher, of mathematics needed for the more detailed 
analysis. ^ 

Mr. Suelts stated that the final report on the status of teachers of 
mathematics involved the following phases: 

1. Certain eodal and economic eharsetarirtiea 

2. Certain characterietioe o# educational training. * 

8. Certain characteristic* <rf the teaching Job. 

4. The eiperienoe of teacher*. 

8. The heipfulnea* of eertaln factor* influencing teaching raoeem. 

«. Beaaona why present teacher* hare become teacher* of mathematics. 

. /.'Beaaona why preaent teacher* did not rtudy more academic mathe- 
matie*. 

, 8. Raaaona for t e a chin g oertain ooursee in 

® *»*d by preaent teacher* of mathematics 

10. State legialation relating to certification. 

H. Formulation of some thecae for education of^eaohen of mathematics. 

The relationship (correlation) between some of the more important 
items was also studied. These items included training, experience. 

amoimt of work in mathematics, salary, amount of work in education! 
and similar items. ’ 

The present ptatus of American teachers of secondary school 
mathematics was shown from date collected by inquiry no. 1 of the 
National Survey of the Education of Teacher* and an additional sup- 
plementaiy questionnaire sent to the teacher* of mathematics in 
the high schools of a selected number of cities representing a sample 
of all parts of the opuntry and all sixes of cities. The very doss agree- 
ment between the findings of comparable elements from the two sam- 
ples of ^achere indicates beyond question that the samples are ade- 
quate and that the figures are satisfactorily representative of Amec 
ican conditions. In addition to the picture of high-school teachere 
of mathematics that came from these two sources, the report bontains 
an analyse of certification practices in the several Am^ n 
with respect to teachers of mathematics and concludes ‘with recom- 
mendations for improvements in (he preparation of teachere of 
••oondaiy mathematics and ths certification of such teachere. Some 
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'of the most Interesting end important conclusiohs from this report 
have been selected for this summary. 

A. Location , sex, age, experience, training, and teaching eubjecte . — 
From inquiry no. 1 it was ascertained that approximately 40 percent 
of these teachers are employed in small communities (less than 2,500 
population) in schools employing between 10 and 14 teachers. More 
than half of these teachers are women. The median age of teachers 
of mathematics is in the-upper twenties. Forty percent have had 5 
or fewer years of experience, while 55 percent of them have done all 
their teaching in one or two school systems. Ninety-five percent of , 
the mathematics teachers have had 4 or more years of college training, 
more than half of it obtained in private colleges and universities. 
High -school teachers of mathematics have obtained in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 0 semester-hours of credit in educational 'theory but, 20 
percent of the group obtained no credit in practioe teaching. The 
amount of oollege credit earned in the field of mathematics ranged 
from aero to more than 00 semester-hours with a central tendency 
between 20 and 25 semester-hours. Twenty -five percent of the group 
teach .only mathematics while 01 percent teach mathematics and one 
other field. The subjects most oommonly combined with mathe- 
matics for those who teach two or more subjects are the physical or 
biological sciences, social studies, and English. In general, the less- 
experienced teachers have earned more credit in the field of mathe- 
matics than the more-experienoed ones. 

' B. Special training and profeeeional equipment . — The data from 
the supplementary Inquiry indicated the following facta, among 
others, oonoeming the special training and professional equipment of 
high-school teachers of mathematics. Almost all of the teachers 
studied elementary algebra and plane geometry in secondary schools. 
Some of the younger teachers had had newer ooursee, such as general 
mathematics and mathematical analysis. In general, the teachers 
of junior high school mathematics were Jess well prepared in the field 
of mathematics than were teachers in senior high schools. Approx- 
imate^ one-third of the junior high school teachers and more than 
half of the senior high school teachers studied oollege physios. A 
- minority of the teachers had studied modem geometry and a small 
group of them had studied oollege geometry, which, in most cases, 
implies demonstrative geometry based upon Euclid’s later extensions 
in the field. Approximately half of all teachers studied some oourse 
■ in the teaching of high-school mathematics. 

More of the junior high school teachers of mathematics were 
recruited from elementary school tanking positions and had had 
more extended experience in the elementary school than was true of 
' the senior high school group. Almost 65 percent of senior high- 
•drool t ea ch e r s of mathematics had obtained 8 years of training 
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beyond the elementary school before doing any teaching, compare! 
to 30 percent for the junior high school group. UsTthan 20 
o^ach group had extended their training Ln, thanT^^ 
bTOg teaching and before entering their prveent^W 
Teacher* of mathematics voted that course* in academkoofl^ 
nwthemauca were more important to them as teachers than p^! 
feanonal mathematics courses. The vote* varied concerning Z 
value of advanced courses in mathematics and courses in^Sti™ 
although more teachers reported a failure to benefit from ^ 
in educational theory than did so for the advanced counJTb 
mathematics. In both the junior and senior high school groups the 

mdm T,r >u , n>e “ “■* ‘** chin * ° f -*» 

M p, ul by the largest porconUg* of teeciem. The four couremb 
educehon^ tjeory mos , fluently listed u helpful m: Psycholot-r 
principles of Ruction, eduebomd meMuremeot, including 

“■ m ® 1 ^ U * chia *’ * lthou « t ' more dian 50 percent of tbon 

who hnd studied educe bond theory did not lint enj oouree in Z 

fidd !■ being definitely helpful to them M trecher. of rn.them.ti~ 

Appro run. tdy two- third, of them teachers .elected mathematic 

" * ^^t!r'i. b * a T U, 'f “** Other intonating 

tiJ^ T^dL ** P ^*** 011 * 1 of these teachers «^d 

their attatudes toward certain changes in the reorganisation of the 

trad, toonal subject divisions of the field of mathematiaT 

mh;^^^ -Pr0m ***? n P U< * to inquiry sent to Sute depart- 
manta of education concerning the certification of secondary teacher* 

cJtoJ^nn 08 't that Uiere are 8tron * ‘•“deacies toward the * 

centralixaUon of certification authority in State departments, the 

Tth TTt^ “ d ** prfBcription of ^uired amount* 
-?*k * fi ? d ° f ““^ematica. Tl^re is also a alight tendency 
toward the specification of certain courses in mathematics within the 
required amount. Thirty States in connection with their certification 
of mathematics require some form of apprentice or practice 

a<Wun^.-Th 0 last chapter of the report consists of the 
g«mural conclusions from the study and SuelU’s recommendations. 

wpproyd of the America Commit!* 

roprtoootmg the judgmout of rn.thom.fie, 
t«ch«m u. th» oouuby TJm progrMn j, 

A a 3 - V 0, , flle report “d will not bo reproduced here. 

32 ST-i-N-il* pr °P° Md ’ ooTtmg , minimum of 

01 “"y ®.* 0 * lor • mojorin amthoumtiu. 
Other specific.recommendatonfl are included in the last chapter. 
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state control of teacher training in the united states* 

£ 

It is now quits generally recognized that the States, by virtue of 
their responsibility for public education, are also responsible for de- 
termining what shall be taught in the schools and who shall teach it. 
In assuming this last responsibility the Statea have obtained the kinds 
of teachers they desired either by controlling the certification of 
teachers or by establishing State-supported institutions for the 
special purpose of preparing teachers for the public schools. 

It is impossible to discuss improvements in the education of 
teachers without taking into consideration the State authorities, 
which must approve even if they do not promote the’ proposed 
improvements. Therefore it was desirable in connection with the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers to know the methods 
by which each of the States exercised its control over the education of 
its teachers in order that proposals could be made' in fferms of existing 
administrative organisations. The study of this problem was con- 
ducted by Claude W. Street and his data were gathered with the 
needs of the National Sufrsy of* the Education of Teachers in mind. 
Data were obtained from: 

1. The constitutional and statutory laws of the 48 States, ‘’relating 

to general educational organization and to the State agycies of 
teacher training and their control. 

2. The surveys of State educational systems which have dealt with 

the problem of teacher training. Forty -six such studies covering 
34 States were used. 

8. Numerous other studies in the fields of education and American 
government which have touched upon various phases of the 
problem. . M J 

4. The check lists calling for judgments on some of the important 
questions concerning the State control of teacher training,, which 
were filled out by 81 outstanding men representing three fields of 
educational administration as well is the field of American 
government. 

Five fairly distinct methods for State control of teacher-prepara ti on 
.institutions were discovered from the data. These five forms or 
types were: 

1. The type in which each of several State institutions engaged in the 
professional preparation of teachers is under the major control of 
its own separate board of trustees. 


•TMi atod? was mmft tar Clm* W. Stmt. <Uraete cf tntntaa State Twtei CoDtwt, Pimtjwi. 
Kmb. paNKhai by *• bmma tf rmnk, Imm State Coital. Fttuboq. ba 
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2. The t^pe in whi^h the several State institutions devoted exclusive}* 

to the professional preparation of teachers are un<Jer the oontrJ 
of a single board which does not hare jurisdiction over the 
publioechool system or other State institutions of higher learning 

3. The type in which all State institutions engaged in the profeerionai 

preparation of teachers are under the major oontrol of a board of 
higher eduction which does not have jurisdiction over the 
- public-school System. - - f 

4. The type in which all State institutions devoted exclusively to the 

professions! preparation of teachers are under the major control 
of a State board or department of education which has jurisdiction* 
oyer the public-school system but does not control other insti- 
tutiona of higher learning* 

6. The type in which all State institutions devoted exclusively to the 
professional preparation of teachers are under the control, of t 
State board of education which has jurisdiction over the public- 

school system and also controls other State institutions of high*, 
learning. 

An jpalysia of the more oommon features of the five types of State 
control as found in the different States was made. The general com- 
poeit oh of the boards under each type was also discussed together 
?} “ cer ^ le e»* aspects of the problem of State control. The desk 
ability of the several types of control was determined by submitting 
\he essential elements ©reach to a jury made up of outstanding men 
m four fields: (1) Officials in State and Federal offices of education* 
(2) authorities in educational administration and teacher preparation 
m college and university departments of education; (3) administra- 
tive .officers in State teachers colleges and normal schools; and (4) 
authorities in American government. ' 

This study was confined to the control of State institutions for the 
education of white teachers. 1 

Some of the more important conclusions mid recommendations are 
repeated m this summary for the convenience of those who do not 
have the original study. 

A. Analysis of the general features of the Jive types of Slate control erf 
tead&r training . — 

1. The number of States employing each type of control at the 

h 9,tyPe “* 9 - m > 7 [ Vi. 





2. The need for some form of coordinated or integrated State control 
has corns to be generally recognized as essential to the development 
of &n efficient and eoonomieal program of twhw training. 

3. Hie trend in types of control, during the past 2 de cades, -has 
been clearly in the direction of the more centralized forma of control, 
represented by types UJ, IV, and V. 

4. The preponderance of evidence presented by State studies of 
the survey type has been favorable to oontrol of the State teachers 
colleges by a strong State board of education (type IV), hd^mg juris- 
diction over the public-school system', with a commissioner ^^educa- 
tion, chosen by the board, as its executive officer^ 

5. Evidence afforded by other educational literature and by 
authorities on American State government likewise supports a cen- 
tralized form of control for the teacher-training function. » J 

6. Evidence is not conclusive as to the moat feasible method of 
coordinating the teacher-training worko£$tate institutions, other than ’ 
teachers colleges, with the rest of-tfie educational system.' There 
seems to be considerable support, however, for either the direct control 

of such institutions by the State board of education, or for some plan 
whereby the State board may serve as a coordinating agency for the 
teacher-training work without assuming full control of the institutions. 

B. Composition and general organization of boards required under 
different types of State control of teacher training.— 

1. Boards of all kinds should consist of an odd number of members — 
preferably 7 or 9. 

2. The term of office lor board members should be fairly long, from 

0 to 9 years. The terms should overlap in such a way that not more 
than 1 or 2 end simultaneously. ^ 

3. The app oi ntment of board members should be vested in the 
governor, who should be given a free hand in the selection of 
appointees who are v beet qualified for board membership and should 
not be restricted by legal requirements as to age, sex, residence, occu- 
pation, or political affiliation. There should be no ex-officio members, 
except the chief school officer, who'should probably serve on boards 
of which be is not the executive officer. 


C. legal aspects of the problem Off State control of teacher training.— 

1. The State constitution should make it the duty of the legislature 

to establish an ^m a in ta in a complete system of publio education. It 
should not prescribe the forin of organization nor the governmental 
framework for the State educational system, but should invest' the 
legislating with toll jurisdiction in such matters. 

2. (Hie statutory code should determine the general policy of the 
8tate in education and the fonn of organization for educational admin- 

Ifttr&tion . fiflft iloA sKauM - • J 1 . • • 
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3. In establishing educational bopds the law should donftF ui, 
Uiem broad general powers, giving them wide discretionary juriad 

“ d the neccsfar y authority in carrying- out the purpooea I 
which they were constituted. . - 

iraining 1 ^” 1 ^ ^ ^ ° W eertain ^ €atwiu °J 8*°** control of Ua ch 

1. A marked majority of the jurors (6Q.1 percent) favored om 
trail red control of teacher-training institutions and that control i 
thp hands of the State board of education. 

2. Two-fifths of the jurors T39.5 percent) voted to have the Stal 
university also controlled by Jhb State board of education. 

Some of the other opinions of the juiy are reflected in the list t 
recommendations with which Street concludes his study 
K Genb-al recommendation *.— Some of the final conclusions w «t 
The provision of an effective plan for the control of teacher tain h i 
in any State is dependent upon having a properly constituted Stat 
organization for the general administration of education. 

A specialist in the administration of teacher training should 
employ**! as director of teacher preparation to serve as an aa 
to the commissioner of education. In cooperation with the nea 
of the teacher-training institutions, and members or committees 
the faculty, the director should carry on research studies relating 
v anoufl problems of teacher training. 

.n 1 ^ f Ute bo “ d of cduc< ‘ tion be given direct control o 

tochers!* mstltutl0118 P rovlded especially for the preparation 

The State boafd of education should also be vested with gen 
supervision over teacher-training work of other State and privi 
* Bufficient degree to bring ttb out » well-coordinated 

o P r enm 0f U * cher trainin « based upon the 
of the State Such supervision should be broad in scope and 

upon leadership of the highest type. It must not be of the p< 
arbitrary sort which tends to interfere unnecessarily with local 
tive and to reduce everything to dead uniformity. 

Whatever the general type of control, provision should be made 
conferences of the chief school officer and the executive heads, pi 
dent, or deans of education, of all Stall institutions engaged in 
professional preparation of tochers, for the consideration of 
policies relating to teacher tr aining 

Under a unified plan of control, such as that outlined above, « 
turns should be favorable for the development of an efficient 
economical program of teacher training. Much depends, howe 
upon the diameter of the men appointed to the board, and upon 
ability and l e ader shi p of the commissioner of education. 










